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John  HODGKINSON  was  an  eminent 
and  wealthy  Yorkshire  grazier,  who  had 
no  children  of  his  own,  bat  who  had  brought 
up  in  his  family  Almeria  Turnbul!,-  the 
daughter  of  his,  wife  by  a  former  husband, 
a  Mr. Turnbull.  Mr.  Turnbull  had  also  been 
a  grazier,  but  had  not  been  successful  in  the 
management  of  his  affairs,  therefore  he 
could  not  leave  his  daughter  any  fortune ; 
and  at  the  death  of  her  mother  she  became 
entirely  dependent  on  her  father-in-law. 
•Qld.  Hodgkinson  was  a  whimsical  man, 
who,  except  in  eating  and  drinking,  had  no 
inclination  to  spend  any  part  of  the  fortune 
hehad  made;  but,  enjoying  the  consequence 
which  mpney;  confers,  endeavoured,  to  in- 
crease this  importance  by  keeping  all  hi? 
acquaintance  in.  uncertainty,  as -to  what  hv 
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called  his  "  testamentary  dispositions ."  Some- 
times he  hinted,  that  his  step-daughter 
should  be  a  match  for  the  proudest  riband 
in  England ;  sometimes  he  declared,  that  he 
did  not  know  of  what  use  money  could  be  to 
a  woman,  except  to  make  her  a  prey  to  a 
fortune-hunter,  and  that  his  girl  should  not 
be  left  in  a  way  to  be  duped. 

As  to  his  daughter's  education,  that  was 
an  affair  in  which  he  did  not  interfere ;  all 
that  he  wished  was,  that  the  girl  should  be 
kept  humble,  and  have  no  fine  notions  put 
into  her  head,  nor  any  communication  with 
fine  people.  He  kept  company  only  with 
men  of  his  own  sort;  and  as  he  had  no 
taste  for  any  kind  of  literature,  Almeria's 
time  would  have  hung  rather  heavy  upon 
her  hands,  had  she  been  totally  confined  to 
his  society ;  but,  fortunately  for  her,  there 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood  an  elderly  gentle- 
man and  his  daughter,  whom  her  father 
allowed  her  to  visit.  Mr.  Elmour  was  a 
country  gentleman  of  a  moderate  fortune,  a 
respectable  family,  and  a  most  amiable  cha- 
racter :  between  his  daughter  Ellen  and 
Miss  Turnbull  there  had  subsisted  an 
intimacy    from     their    earliest    childhood. 
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The  professions  of  this  friendship  had 
hitherto  been  much  the  warmest  on  the 
part  of  Almeria ;  the  proofs  were,  perhaps, 
the  strongest  on  the  side  of  Ellen.  Miss 
Elmour,  as  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman, 
whose  family  had  been  long  settled  in  the 
country,  was  rather  more  considered  than 
Miss  Turnbull,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a 
grazier,  whose  money  had  but  lately  raised 
bim_to  the  level  of  gentility.  At  Mr. 
Elmour's  house  Almeria  had  an  opportunity 
of  being  in  much  better  company  than  she, 
could  ever  have  seen  at  her  father's ;  better 
company  in  every  respect,  but  chiefly  in 
the  popular,  or  more  properly  in  the  aris- 
tocratic, sense  of  the  term :  her  visits  had 
consequently  been  long  and  frequent;  she 
appeared  to  have  a  peculiar  taste  for  re* 
finement  in  manners  and  conversation,  and 
often  deplored  the  want  she  felt  of  these  at 
home.  She  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  ac- 
quire information,  and  to  improve  herself  in 
every  elegant  accomplishment;  and  Ellen 
who  was  of  a  character  far  superior  to  the  lit- 
tle meanness  of  female  competition  and  jea- 
lousy, shared  with  her  friend  all  the  advan- 
tages of  her  situation.     Old  Turnbull  never 
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had  any  books  in  his  house,  but  such  as 
Alraeria  borrowed  from  Air.  Elmour's  li- 
brary Ellen  constantly  sent  Miss  Turnbull 
all  the  new  publications  which  her  father 
got  from  town — she  copied  for  her  friend 
the  new  music  with  which  she  was  supplied, 
showed  her  every  new  drawing  or  print, 
gave  her  the  advantage  of  the  lessons  she 
received  from  an  excellent  drawing  master, 
and  let  her  into  those  little  mysteries  of 
art  which  masters  sometimes  sell  so  dear. 

This  was  done  with  perfect  readiness  and 
simplicity:  Ellen  never  seemed  conscious  that 
she  was  bestowing  a  favour ;  but  appeared  to 
consider  what  she  did  as  matters  of  course,  or 
as  -the  necessary  consequences  of  friendship. 
She  treated  her  friend  at  all  times,  and  in 
all  companies,  with  that  uniform  attention 
and  equality  of  manner,  which  most  people 
profess,  and  which  so  i'ew  have  strength  of 
mind  to  practise.  Almeria  expressed,  and 
probably  at  this  time  felt,  unbounded  grati- 
tude and  affection  for  Ellen ;  indeed  her 
expressions  were  sometimes  so  vehement, 
that  Miss  Elmour  rallied  her  for  being 
romantic.  Almeria  one  day  declared,  that 
she  should  wish  to  pass  all  the  days  of  her 
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life  at  Elmour-grove,  without  seeing  any 
other  human  creatures  but  her  friend  and 
her  friend's  father. 

"  Your  imagination  deceives  you,  my 
dear  Almeria,"  said  Ellen,  smiling. — cc  It 
is  my  heart,  not  my  imagination,  that 
speaks,"  said  Almeria,  laying  her  hand 
upon  her  heart,  or  upon  the  place  where 
she  fancied  her  heart  ought  to  be. 

"  Your  understanding,  will,  perhaps, 
speak  a  different  language  by  and  by,  and 
your  heart  will  not  be  the  worse  for  it, 
my  good  young  lady,"  said  old  Mr. 
Elmonr. 

A!  men  a  per.-Ated  even  {■•■  ll\:;s;  mul  d 
was  not  till  young  Mr.  Idmour  camchooie, 
and  till  she  had  spent  a  few  weeks  in  Ids 
company,  that  she  began  to  admit  that 
three  was  the.  number  sacred  to  friendship, 
Frederick  Elmonr  was  a  man  of  honour,  ta- 
lents, spirit,  and  of  a  decided  character:  lie 
was  extremely  fond  of  his  sister,  and  was -"'re- 
possessed  in  favour  of  every  thing  and  person 
that  she  loved.  Her  intimate  friend  was 
consequently  interesting  to  him;  arid  it  must 
be  supposed,  that  Mrs  Eimour's  praises  of 
Almeria  were  managed  mere  judiciously  than 
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eulogiurns  usually  are,  by  the  effect  which 
they  produced.  Frederick  became  attached 
to  Miss  TurnbuO,  though  he  perceived 
that,  in  firmness  and  dignity  of  character, 
she  was  not  equal  to  his  sister.  This 
inferiority  did  not  injure  her  in  his  opinion, 
because  it  was  always  acknowledged  with 
so  much  candour  and  humility  by  Almeria, 
who  seemed  to  look  up  to  her  friend  as 
to  a  being  of  a  superior  order.  This  freedom 
from  envy,  and  this  generous  enthusiasm, 
first  touched  young  Mr.  Elmour's  heart 
next  to  possessing  his  sister's  virtues  and 
talents;  loving  them  was,  in  his  opinion,  the 
greatest  merit.  He  thought,  that  a  person 
capable  of  appreciating  and  admiring 
Eilen's  character  must  be  desirous  of 
imitating  her;  and  the  similarity  of  their 
tastes,  opinions,  and  principles,  seemed  to 
him  the  most  secure  pledge  for  his  future 
happiness.  Miss  Turnbull's  fortune,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  was  an  object  of  no  great 
importance  to  him  ;  his  father,  though  not 
opulent,  was  in  easy  circumstances,  and 
was  "  willing,"  he  said,  "  to  deprive  him- 
self of  some  luxuries  for  the  sake  of  his 
son,  whom    he  would   not  control    in  the 
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choice  of  a  wife — achpice  on  which  he 
Jknew,  from  his  own  experience,  that  the 
happiness  of  life  so  much  depends." 

The  benevolent  old  gentleman  had  pecu- 
liar merit  in  this  conduct,  because,  if  he  had 
a  weakness  in  the  world,  it  was  a  prejudice 
in  favour  of  what  is  called  good  family  and 
birth :  it  had  long  been  the  secret  wish  of 
his  heart,  that  his  only  son  might  marry  into 
a  family  as  ancient  as  his  own.  Frederick 
was  fully  sensible  of  thesacrifice  that  his  father 
made  of  his  pride  j  but  that  which  he  was 
willing  to  make  of  what  he  called  his  luxuries, 
his  son's  affection  and  sense  of  justice  forbade 
him  to  accept.  He  could  not  rob  his  father 
of  any  of  the  comforts  of  his  declining 
years,  whilst  in  the  full  vigour  of  youth  it 
was  in  his  power,  by  his  own  exertions,  to 
obtain  an  independent  maintenance.  He  had 
been  bred  to  the  bar;  no  expense  had  been 
spared  by  his  father  in  his  education, '  no 
pains  had  been  omitted  by  himself.  He 
was  now  ready  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  his 
profession  with  ardour,  but  without  presump- 
tion. 

Our  heroine  must  be   pardoned   by  the 
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most  prudent,  and  admired  by  the  most 
romantic,  for  being  desperately  in  love  with 
a  youth  of  such  a  character,  and  such 
expectations.  Whilst  the  young  lady's  pas- 
sion was  growing  every  hour  more  lively, 
her  old  father  was  growing  every  hour  more 
lethargic.  He  had  a  superstitious  dread  of 
making  a  will,  as  if  it  were  a  preparation 
for  death  which  would  hasten  the  fatal  mo- 
ment. Hodgkinson's  friends  tried  to  con- 
quer this  prejudice,  but  it  was  in  vain  to 
reason  with  a  man,  who  had  never  reasoned 
during  the  whole  of  his  life  about  any  thing 
except  bullocks.  Old  Hodgkinson  died — 
thai;  was  a  matter  of  no  great  consequence  to 
any  body — but  he  died  without  a  will,  and 
that  was  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  his 
daughter.  After  searching  in' every  probable 
and  improbable  place,  there  was,  at  length, 
found  in  his  own  hand-writing  a  memoran- 
dum, the  beginning  of  which  was  in  thejast 
leaf  of. his  cookery-book,  and  the  end  in  the 
first  leaf  of  his  prayer-book.  There  was  some 
difficulty  in  deciphering  the  memorandum, 
for  it  was  cross-barred  with  miscellaneous 
observations  in  inks  of  various  colours red 
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blue,  and  green.  As  it  is  dangerous  to  gar* 
ble  law  papers,  we  shall  lay  the  document 
before  the  public  just  as  if  appeared. 

Copy  from  last  page  of  the  Cookery  B:>ck. 
I  John  Hodgkinson  of  Vetch-field, 
East  Ruling  of  Yorkshire,  Grazier  and  so 
forth,  not  choosing  to  style  myself  Gentleman, 
though  entitled  so  to  do,  do  hereby  certify, 
that  when  I  can  fwA  an  honest  attorney  it  is 
my  intention  to  make  my  will  and  to  leave... 

[Here  the  testator's  memorandum  ivws  interrupted  by  a 
receipt  in  a  diminutive  female  hand,  seemingly  written 
some  years  before.  ] 

Mrs.  Turnbuirs  recipe,  infallible  for  all 
aches,  bruises,  and  strains. 
Take  a  handful  of  these  herbs  following — 
Wormwood,  Sage,  Broom-flowers,  Clown's- 
All-heal,  Chickweed,  Curnnhry,  Birch, 
Groundsel!,  Agremony,  Southernwood, 
Ribwort,  MaryGould  leaves,  Bramble,  Rose- 
mary, Rue,  Elder-tops,  Camomile,  Aly 
Gompaine-root,  half  a  handful  of  R,-d 
Earthworms,  two  ounces  of  Cummins-seeds, 
Deasy-roots,  Columbine,  Sweet  Margarum, 
Dandylion,  Devil's  bit,  six  pound  of  May 
butter,  two  pound  of  Sheep  suet,  half  a 
pound  of  Dear  suet,    a   quart  of  salet  oil 
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beat/well  in  ye  boiling  till  the  oil  be  green 
—Then  strain — It  will  be  better  if  you  add 
a  dozen  of  Swallows,  and  pound  all  their 
Feathers,  Gizzards,  and  Heads  before  boil- 
ing— It  will  cure  all  aches. — -* 

[Beneath  thin  valuable  recipe  Mr.  Hodgkinson's  testa- 
mentary dispositions  continue  as  follows.] 

All  I  am  worth  in  the  world  real  er 
personable — 

To  Collar  a  Pig, 
Take  a  young,. fat  pig,  and  when  he  is 
well  scalded  cut  off  his  head,  then  slit  him 
down  the  back,  take  out  his  bones,  lay  him 
in  a  dish  of  milk  and  water,  and  shift  hira 
twice  a  day  —  for  the  rest,  turn  to-page  103— 

To  my  daughter  Almeria,   who  is  now  at- 
JEJmour-groYe  in  her  eighteenth  year — 

[Written  across  the  above  in  red  ink.] 
Mem"1 — I  prophecy    this   third   day  of 
August,   that  the  man  from    Hull  will  be 
here  to  morrow  with  fresh  mullets. 

And  as  girls  go,  I  believe  a  good 
girl,    considering  the  times — but  if  she  dis- 

*  Literally  copied  from  a  family  receipt  book  in  th« 
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oblige   me  by   marriage,    or  otherwise,   I 
hereby  revoke  the  same. 

[Written  diagonally  in  red  ink.] 

Memm— Weight  of  the  Big  Bullock,  90 
score  besides  offal. 

[The  value  was  so  pale  it  could  not  be  deciphered.] 

And  I   further    intend    to    except    out    of 
my  above  bequest  to  my  daughter  Almeria, 
the  sum  of — 
A  fine  meathod  to  make  Punch  of  Valentia 

dram.     v.  page  7- 

Ten  thousand  pounds,  now  in  Sir  Thomas 
Stock's  my  banker's  hands,  as  a  token 
©f  remembrance  to^  John  Hodgkinson  of 
Hull  on  account  of  his  being  my  name- 
sake, and,  I  believe,  relation— 


[Continuation  in  tite  first  leaf  of  the  prayer-book.] 

It  is  my  further  intention  (whenever  I 
find  said  honest  attorney  fit  for  my  will)  to 
leave  sundry  mourning  rings  with  my  hair 
value  (blank) — one  in  particular  to  Charles 
Elmour,  Sen.  Esquire,  and  also — ■ 

[Upside  down,  in  red  ink.] 

Mem"  —  Yorkshire    Puddings  —  Knox 
says  good  in  my  case. 
VOL.  II.  is  6. 
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Hodgkinson  late 

Hannah  a  Turnbull  (my  wife) 

her  prayer  book, 

b©rn  Decemr  5th,  1720, 

diedJany  4th,  1779  ; 

leaving  only  behind  her,  in  this  world,  Al- 

meria  Turnbull,  (my  step-daughter) 

Also  another  mourning  ring  to  Frederick, 
the  son  of  Charles  Eimour,  Esq.  and  ditto 
to  Ellen  his  daughter,  if  I  have  hair  enough 
under  my  wig — • 

[Diagonal  in  red  ink.] 

Mem"  — To  know  from  Dr.  Knox  by 
return  of  post  what  is  good  against  sleep — in 

my  case — 

This  is  the  short  of  my  Will"— the  attorney 
(when  found)  will  make  it  long  enough. — 
And!  hereby  declare,  that  I  will  write  no 
other  Will  with  my  own  hand,  for  man, 
woman,  or  child  —  And  that  I  will  and 
do  hereby  disinherit  any  person  or  persons 
—male  or  female—  good  —  bad  —  or  indif- 
ferent—who shall  take  upon  them  to  advise 
or  speak  to  me  about  making  or  writing  mv 

Will — which  is   no  business  of  theirs This 

my  last  resolution  and  memorandum,  dated 
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this  5th  of  August — reap  to  morrow,  (glass 
rising) — 1782,  and  signed  with  my  own 
hand,  same  time. 

John  Hodgkinson,  grazier  &  so  forth. 


Now  it  happened,  that  Mr.  Hodgkinson's 
namesake  and  relation  disdained  the  ten 
thousand  pounds  legacy,  and  claimed  the 
whole  property  as  heir  at  law  Almeria, 
who  was  utterly  unacquainted  with  business, 
applied  to  Mr.  Elmour  in  this  difficulty,  and 
he  had  the  goodness  to  undertake  the  ma- 
nagement of  her  affairs.  Frederick  engaged 
to  carry  on  her  lawsuit,  and  to  plead  her 
cause  against  this  rapacious  Mr.  Hodgkinson, 
of  Hull. — Whilst  the  suit  was  pending, 
Miss  Turnbull  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
something  of  the  ways  of  the  world,  for  the 
manners  of  her  Yorkshire  acquaintance,  of 
all  but  Ellen  and  the  Elmours,  varied  to- 
wards her,  according  to  the  opinion  formed 
of  the  probable  event  of  the  trial  on  which 
her  fortune  depended.  She  felt  these  varia- 
tions most  keenly  In  particular,  she  was 
provoked  by  the  conduct  of  Lady  Stock,  who 
was"  at  this  time  the  fashionable  lady  of 
'  York :  Sir   Thomas,  her    husband,    was    a 
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great  banker;  and  whenever  she  condescended 
to   visit   her    friends  in    the    country,    she 
shone  upon  them  in   all  the  splendour  and 
pride   of  wealth.     Miss  Turnbull,  immedi- 
ately after  her  father's  death,  went,  accom- 
panied by  old   Mr.  Elmonr,  to  Sir  Thomas 
Stock,  to  settle  accounts  with  him  ;  she  was 
received  by  his  lady  as  a  great  heiress,  with 
infinite  civility  ;  her  visitpunctually  returned, 
and  an  invitation  to  dinner  sent  to  her  and 
the  Ehnours    with   all  due  expedition.     As 
she  seemed  to    wish    to  accept  of  it,  her 
friends  agreed  to  accompany  her,    though 
in    genera]   they   disliked  fine  dinners,    and 
though  they  seldom  left  their  retirement  to 
mix  in  the  gayeties  of  York.   Miss  Turnbull 
was  received  in   rather   a  different  manner 
from  what  she  expected  upon  this  occasion  ; 
for  between  the  sending   and  the  accepting 
of  the    invitation,  Lady  Stock  had  heard, 
that  her  title  to  the  fortune  was  disputed,  and 
that  many  were  of  an  opinion,  that  instead 
of    having    two    hundred  thousand  pounds 
she   would  not   have   a   shilling.      Almeria 
was  scarcely  noticed,  upon  her  entrance,  by 
the  lady  of  the  house;  she  found  herself  in 
a   formidable    cirde,     where     every    body 
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Seemed  to  consider  her  as  being  out  of  her 
place.  At  dinner  she  was  suffered  to  go  to 
a  side  table.  From  the  moment  she  entered 
the  house  till  she-left  it,  Lady  Stock  never 
deigned  to  speak  to  her,  nor  for  one  instant 
to'  tecollect  that  such  a  person  existed. 
Not  even  Madame  Roland,  when  she  was  sent 
to  the  second  table  at  the  fermier  general's, 
expressed  more  indignation  than  Almeria 
did,  at  the  insolence  of  this  banker's  lady- 
She  could  think  and  speak  of  nothing  else, 
all  the  time  she  was  going  home  in  the 
evening  to  Elmour-Grove.  Ellen,  who  had 
more  philosophy  than  our  heroine,  did  not 
sympathise  in  the  violence  of  her  indigna- 
tion ;  on  the  contrary,  she  was  surprised 
that  Almeria  could  feel  so  much  hurt  by  the 
.slights  of  a  woman,  for  whom  she  had 
neither  esteem  nor  affection,  and  with  whom 
she  was  indeed  scarcely  acquainted. 

"  But  does  not  her  conduct  excite  your 
indignation  ?"  said  Miss  Turnbull. 

"  No  :  it  rather  deserves  my  contempt. — 
If  a  friend,  if  you  for  instance,  had  treated 
mein  such  a  manner,  it  would  have  provoked 
my  anger,  I  dare  say."' 
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I!  O  how  impossible!"  cried  Al- 
meria  —  "Such  insufferable  pride!  —  Such 
downright  rudeness ! —  She  was  tolerably  civil 
to  you,  but  me  she  never  noticed ;  and  this 
sudden  change,  it  seems,  Frederick,  arises 
from  her  doubts  of  my  fortune. —  Is  not  such 
meanness  really  astonishing?" 

"It  would  be  astonishing,  perhaps,"  re- 
plied Frederick,  iC  if  we  did  not  see  similar  in- 
stances every  day  - — Lady  Stock,  you  know, 
is  nothing  but  a  mere  woman  of  the  world." 

"  I  hate  mere  women  of  the  world,"  cried 
Almeria. 

Ellen  observed,  that  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  hate,  it  was  sufficient  to  avoid  them. 
■ — Almeria  grew  warmer  in  her  abhorrence, 
and  Ellen  at  last  expressed  half  in  jest,  half 
in  earnest,  some  fear  that,  if  Miss  Turnbull 
felt  with  such  exquisite  sensibility  the  ne- 
glect of  persons  of  fashion,  she  might  in  a 
different  situation  be  ambitious,  or  vain  of 
their  favour. — Almeria  was  offended,  and 
was  very  near  quarrelling  with  her  friend  for 
harbouring  such  a  mean  \opinion  of  her 
character. 

{>'Do   you   imagine,   that    I   could  ever 
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make   a  friend  of  such  a  person   as  Lady 
Stock?" 

"  A  friend  !  far  from  it  !  I  am  very  sure 
that  you  could  not." 

"Then  how  could  I  be  ambitious  of  her 
favour  ?  I  am  desirous  only  of  the  favour, 
esteem,  and  affection  of  my  friends." 

"But  people  who  live-in  what  is  called 
the  world,  you  know,  my  dear  Almeria, 
desire  to  have  acquaintance  as  well  as 
friends,"  said  Ellen;  "and  they  value  those 
by  their  fashion  or  rank,  and  by  the  honour 
which  may  be  received  from  their  notice  in 
public  places." 

"Yes,  ray  dear,"  interrupted  Almeria, 
"  though  I  have  never  been  in  London  as  you 
have,  I  understand  all  that  perfectly  well  I 
assure  you ;  but  I  only  say,  that  I  am  certain  I 
should  never  judge,  and  that  I  should  never 
act,  in  such  a  manner  "  -  ■■' 

Ellen  smiled,  and  said,  "It  is  difficult  to 
be  certain  of  what  we  should  do  in  situa- 
tions in  which  we  have  never  been  placed." 

Almeria    burst    into    tears,    and    her 

friend  could  scarcely  pacify  her  by  the  kind- 
est expressions, 

"  Observe^  my  dear  Almeria,  that  I  said 
tt>ef  not  you:  I  do  not  pretend   that,   till  I 
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have  been  tried,  I  could  be  certain  of  my 
own  strength  of  mind  in  new  situations : 
I  believe  it  is  from  weakness  that  people 
are  often  so  desirous  of  the  notice  of  per- 
sons for  whom  they  have  no  esteem.  If  I 
were  forced  to  live  among  a  certain  set  of 
company,  I  suppose  I  should,  in  time,  do 
just  as  they  do;  for  I  confess,  that  I  do  not 
think  I  could  bear  every  day  to  be  utterly 
neglected  in  society,  even  in  such  as  we 
have  been  in  to  day." 

Almeria  wondered  to  hear  her  friend 
speak  with  so  little  confidence  of  her  own 
spirit  and  independence  j  and  vehemently 
declared,  "  that  she  was  certain  no  change 
of  external  circumstances  could  make  any 
alteration  in  her  sentiments  and  feelings." — 
Ellen  forebore  to  press  the  subject  farther, 
although  the  proofs,  which  Almeria  had  this 
day  given  of  her  stoicism,  were  not  absolutely 
conclusive. 

About  a  month  after  this  conversation 
had  passed,  the  suit  against  Miss  Turnbull, 
to  set  aside  Mr  Hodgkinson's  will,  was 
tried  at  York.  The  court  was  crowded  at 
an  early  hour;  for  much  entertainment  was 
expected,  from  the  oddity  of  old  Turnb oil's 
testamentary    dispositions:      besides,      the 
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large  amount  of  the  property  at  stake 
could  not  fail  to  make  the  cause  interest- 
ing—several ladies  appeared  in  the  gal- 
leries; among  the  rest,  Lady  Stock — MisS 
Elmour  was  there  also,  to  accompany 
Almeria — Frederick  was  one  of  her  counsel; 
and  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  speak,'  he 
pleaded  her  cause  with  so  much  eloquence 
and  ability,  as  to  obtain  universal  approba- 
tion. After  a  trial,  which  lasted  many 
hours,  a  verdict  was  given  in  Miss  Turn- 
bull's  favour.  An  immediate  change  ap- 
peared in  the  manners  of  all  her  acquaint- 
ance— they  crowded  round  her  with  smiles 
and  congratulations;  and  persons »  with 
whom  she  was  scarcely  acquainted,  or  who 
had,  till  now,  hardly  deigned  to  acknow- 
ledge her  acquaintance,  accosted  her  with 
an  air  of  intimacy  Lady  Stock,  in  parti- 
cular, recovered,  upon  this  occasion,  both 
her  sight  and  speech :  she  took  Almeria's 
hand  most  sraciouslv,  and  went  on  chatter- 
ing  with  the  greatest  volubility,  as  they 
stood  at  the  door  of  the  court-house.  Her 
ladyship's  handsome  equipage  had  drawn 
up,  and  she  oftered  to  carry  Miss  Turnbull 
hdme :    Almeria    excused  herself,  but  felt 
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ashamed,  when  she  saw  the  look  of  con- 
tempt which  her  ladyship  bestowed  on 
Mr.  Elmour's  old  coach,  which  was  far 
behind  a  nifmber  of  others,  and  which 
could  but  ill  bear  a  comparison  with  a 
new  London  carriage.  Angry  with  herself 
for  this  weakness,  our  heroine  endeavoured 
to  conceal  it  even  from  her  own  mind  ;  and 
feelings  of  gratitude  to  her  friends  revived 
in  her  heart  the  moment  she  was  out.  of 
the  sight  of  her  fine  acquaintance.  She 
treated  Ellen  with  even  more  than  usual 
fondness;  and  her  acknowledgments  of  obli- 
gation to  her  counsel  and  his  father  were 
expressed  in  the  strongest  terms.  In  a  few 
days,  there  came  a  pressing  invitation  from 
Lady  Stock:  Mr.  Eimoar  had  accounts  of 
Miss  Turnbuii's  to  settle  with  St  Thomas 
Stock,  and,  notwithstanding  the  air  of  in- 
difference  with  whieh  the  read  the  cards, 
Almeria  was  not  sorrv  to  accept  of  the  invi- 
tation, as  she  kni'-'v  thai  she  should  be  re- 
ceived in  a  very  different  maimer  from  that 
in  which  she  had  been  treated  on  her  iormer 
visit.  She  laughed,  and  said,  "that  she  should 
be  entertained  by  observing  the  change, 
which    a  few    thousand    pounds    more  or 
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less  could  produce  in  Lady  Stock's  beha- 
viour."   Yet,  such   is  the  inconsistency  or 
the  Weakness  of  human  wishes,  the  very  at- 
tentions which  our  heroine  knew  were  paid 
merely  to  her  fortune,  and  not  to  her  merit, 
flattered  her  vanity ;  and  she  observed,  with 
a  strange  mixtureof  pain  and  pleasure,  that 
there    was   a  marked   difference   in    Lady 
Stock's  manner  towards  her  and  the.Elmours. 
When    the    evening  was    over,  and    when 
she    "  had  leisure  to  be   good,"    Almeria, 
called  herself  severely  to   account   for  this 
secret  satisfaction,  of  which  she  had  been 
conscious  from  the  preference  given  her  over 
ber  friends — she   accused    herself  of  insjra- 
titude,  and  endeavoured  to  recover  her  bwii 
.self-complacency   by  redoubled   professions 
of  esteem  and  affection  i'oi  those,  to  whom 
.  she  :had  so  much   reason  .-.<io  be  attached. 
,  But  fresh  invitations  came  from  Lacty  Stock, 
and   the    course  „of    her   thoughts     a^ain 
changed.      Ellen    declined    accompanying 
her,  and  Miss  T.urabull  regretted  this  ex- 
ceedingly,   "   because  it  would  be   so  dis- 
tressing and  awkward  -for Her  to, go  ali;;:e." 
"  Then  why  do  you  go  at  all,  my  dear  ?" 
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said  Ellen ;  "  you  speak  as  if  there  were 
some  moral  necessity  for  your  visit." 

"  Moralj  necessity !  O  no,"  said  Al- 
meria,  laughing;  "  but  I  really  think  there 
is  a  polite  necessity,  if  you  will  allow  me 
the  expression.  Would  not  it  be  rude  for 
all  of  us  to  refuse,  when  Lady  Stock  has 
made  this  music  party,  as  she  says,  entirely 
on  my  account — on  our  account  I  mean  ? 
for  you  see  she  mentions  your  fondness  for 
music;  and  if  she  had  not  written  so  re- 
markably civilly  to  you,  I  assure  you,  I 
would  neither  go  myself,  nor  think  of  press- 
ing you  to  go." 

This  oratory  had  no  effect  upon  Ellen— 
our  heroine  went  alone  to  the  music  meet- 
ing. The  old  coach  returned  to  Elmour- 
grove  at  night,  empty — the  servant  brought 
"  Lady  Stock's  compliments,  and  she 
would  send  her  carriage  home  with  Miss 
Turnbull,  early  the  next  morning." — After 
waiting  above  an  hour  and  a  half  beyond 
their  usual  time,  the  family  were  sitting 
down  to  dinner  the  next  day,  when  Miss 
Turnbull,  in  lLady  Stock's  fine  carriage, 
drove    up    the   avenue— Frederick  handed 
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her  out  of  the  carriage  with  more  ceremony 
and  less  affection  than  he  had  ever  shown 
before.     Old    Mr.   Elmour's    manner  was 
also    more    distant,    and    Ellen's    colder. 
Almeria  attempted  to  apologise,  but  could 
not  get  through  her  speech — she  then  tried 
to  laugh  at  her  own  awkwardness — but  her 
laugh  not  being  seconded,  she  sat  down  to 
dinner   in   silence,   colouring  prodigiously, 
and  totally  abashed.      Good  old  Mr.  El- 
mour  was  the  first  to  relent,  and  to  endea- 
vour, by  resuming  his  usual  kind  familiarity, 
to  relieve  her  painful  confusion.     Ellen's 
coolness  was  also  dissipated  when  Miss  Turn- 
bull  took  her  aside  afterdinner,  and  with  tears 
in  her  eyes  declared,  "  she  was  sorry  she 
had  not  had  sufficient  strength  of  mind  to 
resist    Lady  Stock's  importunities  to  stay 
all  night;-— that  as  to  the  carriage,  it  was 
sent  back  without  her  knowledge ;  and  that 
this  morning,  though  she  had  three  or  four 
times  expressed  her  fears,  that  she  should 
keep  her  friends  at  Elmour- grove  waiting 
for   dinner,    yet    Lady    Stock   would    not 
understand  her  hints;"   and '  she  declared, 
"  she  got  away  the  very  instant  her  Lady- 
ship's carriage  came   to  thp  door.'*    By 
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Ellen's  kind  interposition,  Frederick,  whose 
pride  bad  been  most  ready  to  take  the  alarm 
at  the  least  appearance  of  slight  to  his  father 
and  sister,  was  pacified- — he  laid  aside  his 
ceremony  to  Miss  Turnbull;  called  her 
"  Almeria,"  as  he  used  to  do — and  all  .was 
well  -again.  With  difficulty,  and  blushes, 
Almeria  came  out.  with  an  after  confession, 
that  she  bad  been  so  silly  as  to  make  half 
a  promise  to  Lady  Stock,  of  going  to  her 
ball,  and  of  spending  a  few  days  with  her 
at  York,  before  she  left  the  country 

"  But  this  promise  was  only  conditional," 
said  she ;  "  if  you  or  your  father  would 
take  it  the  least  ill  or  unkindly  of  me,  I 
fissure  you  I  will  not  go— I  would  rather 
offend  all  the  Lady  Stocks  in  the  world, 
than  you  my  dearest  Ellen,  or  your  father, 
to  whom  I  am  so  much  obliged." 
,  "  Do  not  talk  of  obligations,"  interrupted 
Ellen  ;  "  amongst  friends,  there  can  be  no 
obligations — I  will  answer  for  it,  that  my 
father  will  not  be  offended  at  your  going 
to  thifj.,ball  j  and  I  assure  you,  I  shall  not 
take  it  unkindly.  If  you  would  not  think 
me  veryp.coud  I  should  tell  you,  that  I  wish 
for  our  sakes,.as  well  as  your  own,  that  you 
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should  see  as  much  of  this  Lady  Stock,  and 
as  many  Lady  Stocks  as  possible ;  for  I  am 
convinced  that,  upon  intimate  acquaintance, 
we  must  rise  in  your  opinion. 

Almeria  protested,  that  she  had  never, 
for  an  instant  thought  of  comparing  Ellen 
with  Lady  Stock.  "  A  friend — a  bosom 
friend  with  an  acquaintance — an  acquaint- 
ance of  yesterday  ! — I  never  thought  of 
making  such  a  comparison." — "  That  is 
the  very  thing  of  which  1  complain,*'  said 
Ellen,  smiling — "  I  beg  you  will  make  the 
comparison,  my  dear  Almeria,  and  the 
more  opportunities  you  have  of  forming 
your  judgment,  the  better." 

Notwithstanding  that  there  was  some- 
thing rather  humiliating  to  Miss  Turiibuli 
in  the  dignified  composure  with  which  Ellen 
now,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  implied  her 
own  superiority  ;  Almeria  secretly  rejoiced, 
that  it  was  by  her  friend's  own  request, 
that  the  visits  to  her  fine  acquaintance 
were  repeated.  At  Lady  Stock's  ball 
Miss  Turnbull  was  much  distinguished,  as 
it  is  called — Sir  Thomas's  eldest  son  was 
her  partner;  and  though  he  was  not  re- 
markably agreeable,  yet  his  attentions  were 

vol.  ii.  c 
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flattering  to  her  vanity,  because  the  rival 
belles  of  York  vied  for  his  homage.  The 
delight  of  being  taken  notice  of  in  public 
was  new  to  Almeria,  and  it  quite  intoxi- 
cated her  brain.  Six  hours  sleep  afterwards 
were  not  sufficient  to  sober  her  completely ; 
as  her  friends  at  Elmour-grove  perceived 
the  next  morning — she  neither  talked, 
looked,  nor  moved  like  herself,  though  she 
was  perfectly  unconscious,  that  in  this 
delirium  of  vanity  and  affectation  she  was 
an  object  of  pity  and  disgust  to  the  man 
she  loved. 

Ellen  had  sufficient  good  nature  and  can- 
dour to  make  allowance  for  foibles  in  others, 
from  which  her  own  character  was  totally 
free;  she  was  clear-sighted  to  the  merits, 
but  not  blind  to  the  faults  of  her  friends, 
and  she  resolved  to  wait  patiently  till  Al- 
meria should  return  to  herself.  Miss  Turn- 
bull,  incompliance  with  her  friend's  advice, 
took  as  many  opportunities  as  possible  of 
being  with  Lady  Stock :  her  ladyship's 
company  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to 
Almeria's  natural  taste,  for  her  ladyship 
had  neither  sense  nor  knowledge,  and  her 
conversation  consisted  merely  of  common- 
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place  phrases,  or  the  second-hand  affecta- 
tion of  fashionable  nonsense;   yet,  though 
Miss    Turnbull   felt  no  actual  pleasure  in 
her  company,  she  was  vain  of  being  of  her 
parties,  and   even  condescended   to  repeat 
some   of  her  sayings,   in   which  there  was 
neither  sense  nor  wit.     From  having  lived 
much   in  the  London  world,  her  ladyship 
was  acquainted  with  a  prodigious  number 
of  names  of  persons   of  consequence   and 
quality;    and   by   these  our  heroine's  ears 
were  charmed.     Her  Ladyship's   dress  was 
also  an  object  of  admiration  and  imitation, 
and   the   York  ladies    begged   patterns  of 
every    thing    she    wore.     Almeria    conse* 
quently    thought,    that    no    other    clothes 
could    be  worn  with  propriety ;    and    she 
was   utterly   ashamed  of  her  past  self  for 
having  lived  so   long  in  ignorance,  and  for 
having  had  so  bad  a  taste,  as  ever   to  have 
thought   Ellen  Elmour  a  model  for  imita- 
tion. 

"  Miss  Elmour,''  her  ladyship  said, 
"  was  a  very  sensible  young  woman,  no 
doubt,  but  she  could  hardly  be  considered 
as  a  model  of  fashion." 

A    new   standard   for   estimating,    merit 
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was  raised  in  Almeria's  mind;  and  her 
friend,  for  an  instant,  sunk  before  the  vast 
advantage  of  having  the  most  fashionable 
mantuamaker  and  milliner  in  town. 
Ashamed  of  this  dereliction  of  principle, 
she,  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  warmly  pro- 
nounced a  panegyric  on  Ellen,  to  which 
Lady  Stock  replied  only  with  a  vacant, 
supercilious  countenance : 

"  May  be  so, — no  doubt, — of  course, — 
the  Eimours  are  a  very  respectable  family, 
I'm  told — and  really  more  genteel  than  the 
country  families  one  sees :  but  is  not  it 
odd,  they  don't  mix  morx?  One  seldom 
meets  them  in  town  any  where,  nor  at  any 
of  the  watering-places  in  summer." 

To  this  charge,  Almeria,  with  blushes, 
was  forced  to  plead  guilty  for  her  friends; 
she  however  observed,  in  mitigation,  "  that 
when  they  were  in  town,  what  company 
they  did  see  was  always  the  best,  she 
believed — that   she  knew,  for    one  person, 

the   Duchess    of  A was    a    friend 

of    the    Eimours,    and    corresponded    with 
Ellen." 

This  judicious  defence  produced  an  im- 
mediate effect  upon   Lady   Stock's    coun- 
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tenance,  her  eye-brows  descended  from  the 
high  arch  of  contempt,  and  after  a  pause, 
she  remarked,  "  It  was  strange  that  they 
had  not  accepted  of  any  of  the  invitations 
she  had  lately  sent  them — she  fancied  they 
were,  as  nideed  they  had  the  character  of 
being,  very  proud  people — and  very  odd." 

Almeria  denied  the  pride  and  the  oddity; 
but  observed,  that  "  they  were  all  remark- 
ably fond  of  home" 

«  Well,  my  dear  MissTurnbull,  that's  what 
I  call  odd — but  I  am  sure,  I  have  nothing 
to  say  against  all  that;  it  is  the  fashion 
now  to  let  every  body  do  as  they  please — • 
if  the  Elmours  like  to  bury  themselves 
alive,  I'm  sure  I  can't  have  the  smallest 
objection ;  I  only  hope,  they  don't  insist 
upon  burying  you  along  with  them — I'm 
going  to  Harrowgate  for  a  few  days,  and  I 
must  have  you  with  me,  my  dear." 

Our  heroine  hesitated — Lady  Slock  smiled,. 
and  said,  "  she  saw  Miss  Turnbull  was  ter- 
ribly afraid  of  these  Elmours  —  that  for  her 
part,  she  was  the  last  person  in  the  world  to 
break  through  old  connexions;  but  that 
really  some  people  ought  to  consider,  tha 
other  people  cannot  always  live  as  they  do  ; 
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that  one  style  of  life  was  fit  for  one  style  of 
fortune,  and  one  for  another j  and  that  it  would 

look  very  strange  to  the  world,  if  an  heiress 
with  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  fortune, 
who  if  she  produced  herself  might  be  in  the 
first  circles  in  town,  were  to  be  boxed  up  at 
Elmour-grove,  and  precluded  from -all  ad- 
vantages and  offers,  that  she  might  of 
course  exoect." 

To  do  our  heroine  justice,  she  here  inter- 
rupted Lady  Stock  with  more  eagerness 
than  strict  politeness  admitted,  and  positively 
declared,  "that  her  friends  never  for  one 
moment  wished  to  confine  her  at  Elmour- 
grove  ;  on  the  contrary,"  said  she,  "  they 
urged  me  to  go  into  company,  and  to  see 
soti'Krthir.g  of  the  world  before  I"  —  marry, 
she  was  going  to  say — but  paused. 

Lady  Stock  waited  for  the  finishing  word, 
but  when  it  did  not  come,  she  went  on  just 
as  if  it  had  been  pronounced.  "TheEl- 
m'jurs  do  vastly  right  and  proper  to  talk  to 
von  in  this  style,  for  they  would  be  very 
much  blamed  in  the  world  if  they  acted 
otherwise.  You  know  young  Elmour  has 
his  fortune  to  make  —  very  clever  certainly 
he  is,  and  will  rise — no  doubt — I'm  told-— 
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in  his  profession — but  all  that  is  not  the  same 
as  a  ready  made  fortune,  which  an  heiress 
like  you  has  a  right  to  expect.  But  do  not 
let  me  annoy  you  with  my  reflexions.  Per- 
haps there  is  nothing  in  the  report — I 
really  only  repeat  what  I  hear  every  body 
say'  In  what  every  body  says,  you  know, 
there  must  be  something.  I  positively 
think  you  ought  to  show,  in  justice  to  the 
Elmours  themselves,  that  you  are  at  liberty, 
and  that  they  do  not  want  to  monopolise 
you — in  this  unaccountable  sort  of  way  " 

To  this  last  argument  our  heroine  yielded, 
or  to  this  she  chose  to  attribute  her  yielding. 
Siie  went  to  Harrowgate  with  Lady 
Stock ;  and  there  every  day  and  every  hour 
she  became  more  desirous  of  appearing 
fashionable.  To  this  one  object  all  her 
thoughts  were  directed.  Living  in  public 
was  to  her  a  new  life,  and  she  was  continu- 
ally sensible  of  her  dependance  upon  the 
opinion  of  her  more  experienced  companion. 
She  felt  the  awkwardness  of  being  surrounded 
by  people,  with  whom  she  was  unacquainted. 
At  first,  whenever  she  appeared  she  imagined 
that  every  body  was  looking  at  her,  or 
talking  about  her,  and  she  was  in  perpetual 
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apprehension,  that  something  in  her  dress  or 
manners  should  become  the  subject  of  criti- 
cism or  ridicule:  but  from  this  fear  she  was 
? oon  relieved,  by  the  conviction,  that  most 
people  were  so  occupied  with  themselves,  as 
totally  to  overlook  her.  Sometimes  indeed 
f.he  heard  the  whispered  quest  ion  of — "Who 
is  that  with  Lady  Stock  r"  and  the  mortifying 
answer — "  I  do  not  know"  However, 
when  Ladv  Stock  had  introduced  her  to  some 
of  her  acquaintance  as  a  great  heiress,  the 
scenechamred — and  she  found  herself  treated 
with  much  consideration;  though  still  the 
fashionable  belies  took  sufficient  care  to 
mai:e  her  sensible  of  her  inferiority  She 
lom-ed  to  be  noon  an  enual  footing  with 
t'min.  Whikt  her  mind  was  in  this  state, 
Sir  Thomas  Stock,  one  morning,  when  he 
n'as  settling  some  money  business  with  her, 
observed  "  that  she  would  in  another  year  be 
of  age,  and  of  course  would  take  her  affairs 
into  her  own  hands ;  but  in  the  mean  time 
it  would  be  necessary  to  appoint  a  guardian  ; 
and  that  the  choice  depended  upon  herself". 
She  instantly  named  her  friend  Mr  Elmour. 
Sir  Thomas  insinuated,  "  That  old  Mr.  El- 
mour, though  undoubtedly  a  most  unexcep- 
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tionable  character,  was  not  exactly  the  most 
eligible  person  for  a  guardian  to  a  young 
lady,  -whose  large  fortune  entitled  her  to 
live  in  a  fashionable  style.  That  if  it  was; 
Miss  TurnbulFs  intention  to  fix  in-the  coun- 
try, Mr.  Elmour  certainly  was  upon  the 
spot,  and  a  very  fit  guardian; — but  that  if 
she, meant  to  appear,  as  doubtless  she  would, 
in  town,  she  would  of  course  want  another 
conductor." 

"To  cut  the  matter  short  at  once,  my 
dear,"  said  Lady  Stock,  "you  must  come 
to  town  with  me  next  winter,  and  choose 
Sir  Thomas  for  your  guardian.  I'm  sure  it 
will  give  him  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  world, 
to  do  any  thing  in  his  power — and  you  will 
have  no  difficulties  with  him  ;  for  you  see 
he  is  not  a  man  to  bore  you  with  all  manner 
of  advice;  in  short,  he  would  only  be  yoiv* 
guardian  for  form's  sake;  and  tt  at,  you 
know,  would  be  the  pleasantest  footing  ima- 
ginable. Come,  here  is  a  pen  and  ink,  and 
gilt  paper,  write  to  old  Elmour  this  minute, 
and  let  me  have  you  all  to  myself." 

Alrneria  was  taken  by  surprise — she  he-- 
sitated— -all  her  former  professions,  all  her 
obligations  to  the  Elmour  family  recurred  to. 

C  5 
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her  mind — her  friendship  for  Ellen  —  her 
love,  or  what  she  had  thought  love,  for 
Frederick;  —  she  could  not  decide  upon  a 
measure  that  might  offend  them,  or  appear 
ungrateful,  yet  her  desire  of  going  to  town 
with  Lady  Stock  was  ardent,  and  she  knew 
not  how  to  refuse  Sir  Thomas's  oiler,  without 
displeasing  him  — she  saw  that  all  fu- 
ture connexion  with  ihe  Slocks  depended  on 
her  present  determination  —  she  took  a 
middle  course,  and  suggested  that  she  might 
have  two  guardians,  and  that  then  she  should 
be  able  to  avail  herself  of  Sir  Thomas's 
obliging  oiler,  without  offending  her  old 
friends.  In  consequence  of  this  convenient 
arrangement,  she  wrote  to  Mr.  Elmour, 
enclosing  her  letter  in  one  to  Ellen,  in  which 
the  embarrassment  and  weakness  of  her  mind 
i1  ere  evident,  notwithstanding  all  her  en- 
deavours to  conceal  them.  After  a  whole 
page  of  incomprehensible  apologies,  for 
having  so  long  delayed  to  write  to  her  dear- 
est Ellen;  and  after  professions  of  the 
warmest  affection,  esteem,  and  gratitude, 
for  her  friends  at  Ehxonr-grove;  she  in  the 
fouiti;  page  of  her  epistle  opened  her  real 
business  by  declaring,  that  she  should  ever, 
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from  the  conviction  she  felt  of  the  superiority 
of  Ellen's  understanding,  follow  he.  judg- 
ment, however  repugnant  il  might  sometimes 
be  to  her  inclinations  that  she  therefore 
had  resolved,  in  pursaa:;ceof  Ellen  s  advice, 
to  take  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  gay  world, 
and  had  accepted  of  an  invitation  from  Lady 
Stock  to  spend  the  whiter  with  her  in 
town  —  that  she  had  also  accepted  of  Sir 
Thomas  Stock's  offer  to  become  one  of  her 
guardians,  as  she  thought  it  best  to  trouble 
her  good  friend  Mr.  Elmour  as  little  as 
passible  at  his  advanced  age.  In  answer  to 
this  letter,  she  received  a  few  lines  from. 
Mr.  Elmour  requesting  to  see  her  before  she 
should  go  to  town ;  accordingly  upon  her 
return  to  York,  she  went  to  Elmour-grove 
to  take  leave  of  her  friends.  She  was  under 
some  anxiety,  but  resolved  to  carry  it  off 
with  that  ease,  or  affectation  of  ease,  which 
she  had  learned  during  her  six  weeks' 
apprenticeship  to  a  fine  lady  at  Harrow- 
gate.  She  was  surprised,  that  no  Frederick 
appeared  to  greet  her  arrival;  tlxje  servant 
showed  her  into  Mr.  Elmour's  study;  the 
good    old    gentleman    received    hef   with 
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that  proud  sort  of  politeness,  which  was 
the  sign  always,  and  the  only  sign,  of  his 
being  displeased. 

"  You  will  excuse  me,  Miss  Turnbuil," 
said  he,  "for  giving  you  the  trouble  of 
corning  here;  it  was  my  business  to  have 
come  to  you,  but  I  have  been  so  far  unwell 
lately,  that  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  leave 
home;  and  these  are  papers,"  continued  he,. 
i(  which  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  deliver  into 
your  own  hands." 

Yvrhilst  Mr.  Eimour  was  tying  up  these 
papers,  and  writing  upon  them,  Almeria 
began  two  sentences  with  —  "I  hope"  —  and 
"lam  afraid,"  —  without  in  the  least  know- 
ing what  she  hoped  or  feared.  —  She  was 
not  yet  sufficiently  perfect  in  the  part  of  a 
fine  lady  to  play  it  well. —  Mr.  Eimour 
looked  up  from  his  writing  with  an  air  of 
grave  attention  when  she  began  to  speak, 
but  after  waiting  in  vain  for  an  intelligible 
sentence,  he  proceeded. 

"  You  have  judged  very  wisely  for  me, 
Miss  Turnbuil,  in  relieving  my  declining 
years  from  the  fatigue  of  business;  no  man 
understands  the  management  or  the  value  of 
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money  better  than  Sir  Thomas  Stock,  and 
you  could  not,  Madam,  in  this  point  of 
view,  have  chosen  a  more  proper  guardian." 
Almeria  said,  "  that  she  hoped  Mr.  El- 
mour  would  always  permit  her  to  consider 
him  as  her  best  friend,  to  whose  advice  she 
should  have  recourse  in  preference  to  that  of 
any  person  upon  Earth;"  recovering  her  as- 
surance as  she  went  on  speaking,  and  recol- 
lecting some  of  the  hints  Lady  Stock  had 
given  her,  about  the  envy  and  jealousy  of 
the  Elmours,  and  of  their  scheme  of  mono- 
polising her  fortune ;  she  added  a  few  com- 
monplace phrases  about — respectability  — 
gratitude — and  great  obligations  —  then 
gave  a  glance  at  Lady  Stock's  handsome 
carriage,  which  was  waiting  at  the  door  — 
then  asked  for  Miss  Elmour — and  hoped 
she  should  not  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  miss 
seeing  her  before  she  left  the  county,  as  she 
came  on  purpose  to  take  leave  of  her — 
then  looked  at  her  watch  —  but  all  this  was 
said  and  done  with  the  awkwardness  of  a 
novice  in  the  art  of  giving  herself  airs, 
Mr.  Elmour,  without  being  in  the  least  irri- 
tated by  her  manner,  was  all  the  time 
considering  how  he  could  communicate,  with 
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the  least  possible  pain,  what  he  had  further 
to  say  — "  You  speak  of  me,  Miss  Turn- 
bull,  as  of  one  of  your  guardians,  in  the  let- 
ter I  had  the  favour  of  receiving  from  you 
a  few  days  ago,"  said  he,  "but  you  must 
excuse  me  for  declining  that  honour.  Cir- 
cumstances have  altered  materially  since  I 
first  undertook  the  management  of  vour 
affairs,  and  my  future  interference,  or  perhaps 
even  my  advice,  might  not  appear  as  disin- 
terested as  formerly." 

MissTurnbull  here  interrupted  him  with 
an  exclamation  of  astonishment,  and  made 
many  protestations  of  entire  dependence 
upon  hisdisinterested  friendship.  He  waited 
with  proud  patience  till  she  had  finished  her 
eulogium. 

"  How  far  the  generous  extent  of  your 
confidence,  Madam,  reaches,  or  may  here- 
after reach,"  said  he,  "must  be  tried  by 
others,  not  by  me —  nor  yet  by  my  son." 

Almeria  changed  colour. 

"  He  has  left  it  to  me,  Madam,  to  do  that 
for  him,  which  perhaps  he  feared  he  might 
not  have  sufficient  resolution  to  do  for  him- 
self— to  return  to  you  these  letters  and  this 
picture:  and  to  assure  you,  that  he  con^ders 
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you  as  entirely  at  liberty  to  form  any  con- 
nexion, that  maybe  suited  to  your  present 
views  and  circumstances." 

Mr.  Elmour  put  into  her  hand  a  packet  of 
her  own  letters  to  Frederick,  and  a  miniature 
picture  of  herself,  which  she  had  formerly 
given  to  her  lover.  This  was  an  unexpected 
stroke.  His  generosity— his  firmness  of 
character — the  idea  of  losing  him  for  ever — 
all  rushed  upon  her  mind  at  once. 

Artificial  manners  vanish  the  moment 
the  natural  passions  are  touched.  Almeria 
clasped  her  hands  in  an  agony  of  grief  and 
exclaimed,  "Is  he  gone!    gone  for  ever? — 

I    have   deserved  it!" The  letters  and 

picture  fell  from  her  hand — and  she  sunk 
back,  quite  overpowered.  When  she  reco- 
vered, she  found  herself  in  the  open  air  on 
a  seat  under  Mr.  Elmour's  study  windows, 
nd  Ellen  beside  her. 

Pity,  forgive,  and  advise  me,  my  clear, 
my  best,  my  only  real  friend,"  said  Al- 
meria— "  never  did  I  want  your  advice  so 
much  as  at  this  moment." 

"  You  shall  have  it,  then,  without  re- 
serve," said  Ellen,  "  and  without  fear  that 
it  should  be   attributed   to    any  unworthy 
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motive.  I  could  almost  as  soon  wish  for 
my  brother's  death,  as  desire  to  see  him 
united  to  any  woman,  let  her  beauty  and 
accomplishments  be  what  they  might,  who 
had  a  mean  or  frivolous  character,  such  as 
could  consider  money  as  the  greatest  good, 
or  dissipation  as  the  prime  object  of  life.— 
I  am  firmly  persuaded,  my  dear  Almeria, 
that  however  you  may  be  dasuled  by  the 
first  view  of  what  is  called  fashionable  life, 
you  will  soon  see  things  as  they  really 
are,  and  that  you  will  return  to  your  former 
tastes  and  feelings." 

"  O  !  I  am,  I  am  returned  to  them  !" 
cried  Almeria;  "  I  will  write  directly  to 
Lady  Stock,  and  to  Sir  Thomas,  to  tell 
them  that  I  have  changed  my  mind — 
only  prevail  upon  your  father  to  be  my 
guardian." 

"  That  is  out  of  my  power,"  said  Ellen, 
"  and  I  think  that  it  is  much  better  you 
should  be  as  you  are,  left  completely  at 
liberty,  and  entirely  independent  of  us. 
I  advise  you,  Almeria,  to  persist  in  youc 
scheme  of  spending  the  ensuing  winter  in 
town  with  Lady  Stock — then  you  wdl 
have    an   opportunity   of  comparing   your 
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own  different  feelings,  and  of  determining 
what  things  are  essential  to  your  happiness. 
If  you  should  find,  that  the  triumphs  of 
fashion  delight  you  more  than  the  pleasures 
of  domestic  life — pursue  them — your  for- 
tune will  put  it  in  your  power;  you  will 
break  no  engagements:  and  von  will  have 
no  reproaches  to  fcar  horn  us.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  you  find  that  your  happiness  de- 
pends upon  friendship  and  love,  and  that 
the  life  we  formerly  led  together  is  that 
which  you  prefer,  you  will  return  to 
Elmour-grove,  to  your  friend  and  your 
lover,  and  your  choice  will  not  be  that  of 
romance,  hut  of  reason." 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  Almeria,  in. 
her  present  fit  of  enthusiasm,  could  be 
brought  to  listen  to  sober  sense  and  true 
friendship.  Her  parting  from  Ellen  and 
Mr.  Ehnour  cost  her  many  tears,  and  she 
returned  to  her  fashionable  friend  with 
swollen  eyes  and  a  heavy  heart.  Her 
sorrow,  however,  was  soon  forgotten  in  the 
bustle  and  novelty  of  a  new  situation. 
Upon  her  arrival  in  London,  fresh  trains 
of  ideas  were  quickly  forced  upon  her 
mind,  which  were  as  dissimilar  as  possible 
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from,  those  associated  with  love,  friendship, 
and  Elmour-grove.  At  Sir  Thomas  Stock's, 
every  thing  she  saw  and  heard  served  to 
remind,  or  rather  to  convince  her,  of  the  opu- 
lence of  the  owner  of  the  house.  Here 
every  object  was  estimated,  not  for  its 
beauty  or  elegance,  but  by  its  costliness. 
Money  was  the  grand  criterion,  by  which 
the  worth  of  animate  and  inanimate  objects 
was  alike  decided.  In  this  society,  the 
worship  of  the  golden  idol  was  avowed 
without  shame  or  mystery  ;  and  all  who 
did  not  bow  the  knee  to  itfwere  considered 
as  hypocrites  or  fools.  Our  heroine,  pos- 
sessed of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
could  not  fail  to  have  a  large  share  of 
incense—every  thing  she  said,  or  looked, 
was  applauded  in  Sir  Thomas  Stock's 
family;  and  she  would  have  found  admira- 
tion delightful,  if  she  had  not  suspected, 
that  her  fortune  alone  entitled  her  to  all  this 
applause.  This  was  rather  a  mortifying 
reflexion.  By  degrees,  however,  her  deli- 
cacy on  this  subject  abated,  she  learned 
philosophically  to  consHer  her  fortune  as  a 
tiling  so  immediately  associated  with  herself, 
as  to  form    a  part   of   her  personal  merit. 
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Upon  this  principle,  she  soon  became  vain 
of  her  wealth,  and  she  was  led  to  overrate 
the  consequence,  that  riches  bestow  on  their 
possessor. 

In  a  capital  city  such  numerous  claimants 
for  distinction  appear,  with  beauty,  birth, 
wit,  fashion,  or  .wealth,  to  support  their  pre- 
tensions, that  the  vanity  of  an  individual, 
however  clamorous,  is  immediately  silenced, 
if  not  humbled.  When  Miss  Turnbull 
went  into  public,  she  was  surprised  by  the 
discovery  of  her  own,  nay  even  of  Lady 
Stock's  insignificance.  At  York,  her  lady- 
ship was  considered  as  a  personage  high 
as  human  veneration  could  look;  but  in 
London,  she  was  lost  in  a  crowd  of  fellow 
mortals. 

It  is,  perhaps,  from  this  sense  of 
humiliation,  that  individuals  combine  toge- 
ther, to  obtain  by  their  union  that  import- 
ance and  self-complacency,  which  separately 
they  could  never  enjoy  Miss  Turnbull 
observed,  that  a  numerous  acquaintance 
was  essential  to  those  who  live  "much  in 
public — that  the  number  of  bows  and  curt- 
sies, and  the  consequence  of  the  persons 
by  whom  they  are  given  or  received,  is  the 
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measure  of  merit  and  happiness.  Nothing 
can  he  more  melancholy  than  most  places 
of  public  amusement  to  those,  who  are 
strangers  to  the  crowds  which  fill  them. 

Few  people  have  such  strength  of  mind  as 
to  be  indifferent  to  the  opinions  of  numbers, 
oven  considered  merely  as  numbers,'  hence 
those,  who  live  in  crowds,  irr  fact  sur- 
render the  power  of  thinking  for  them- 
selves, either  in  trifles,  or  in  matters  of  con- 
sequence. Our  heroine  had  imagined,  before 
she  came  to  town,  that  Lady  Stock  moved 
in  the  highest  circle  of  fashion ;  but  she 
soon  perceived,  that  many  of  the  people  of 
rank  who  visited  her  ladyship,  and  who  par- 
took of  her  sumptuous  entertainments, 
thought  they  condescended  extremely,  whilst 
they  paid  this  homage  to  wealth. 

One  night,  at  the  Opera,  ALmeria  hap- 
pened to  be  seated  in  the  next  box  to  Lady 
Bradstone,  a  proud  woman  of  high  family, 
who  considered,  all  whose  genealogy  could 
not  vie  in  antiquity  with  her  own,  as 
upstarts,  that  ought  to  be  kept  down.  Her 
ladyship,  either  not  knowing,  or  not  caring, 
who  was  in  the  next  box  to  her,  began  to 
ridicule  an  entertainment,  which  had  been* 
given  a  few  days  before  by   Lady   Stock. 
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From  her  entertainment,  the  transition  was 
easy  to  her  character,  and  to  that  of  her 
whole  family-  Young  Stock  was  pronounced 
to  have  all  the  purse-proud  self-sufficiency 
of  a  banker,  and  all  the  pertness  of  a  clerk; 
even  his  bow  seemed  as  if  it  came  from 
behind  the  counter. 

Till  this  moment,  Almeria  had,  at  least, 
permitted,  if  not  encouraged,  this  gentle- 
man's assiduities,  for  she  had  hitherto  seen 
him  only  in  company  where  he  had  been 
admired:  his  attentions,  therefore,  had  been 
flattering  to  her  vanity ;  but  things  now 
began  to  appear  in  quite  a  different  light ; 
she  saw  Mr.  Stock  in  the  point  of  view  in 
which  Lady  Bradstone  placed  him;  and 
felt  that  she  might  be  degraded,  but  could 
not  be  elevated,  in  the  ranks  of  fashion  by 
such  an  admirer.  She  began  to  wish,  that 
she  was  not  so  intimately  connected  with  a 
family,  which  was  ridiculed  for  want  of 
taste,  and  whose  wealth,  as  she  now  sus- 
pected, was  their  only  ticket  of  admittance 
into  the  society  of  the  truly  elegant.- — In 
the  land  of  fashion  "  Alps  on  Alps  arise," 
and  no  sooner  has  the  votary  reached  the 
summit  of  one  weary  ascent,  than  another 
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appears,  higher  still  and  more  difficult  of 
attainment.  Our  heroine  now  became  dis- 
contented in  that  situation,  which  but  a  tew 
months  before  had  been  the  grand  object 
of  her  ambition. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  Mr,  Stock  had  not 
overheard    Lady    Bradstone's   conversation 
at  the  Opera,  and  as  he  had  a  comfortably 
good  opinion  of  himself,  he  was  sure,  that 
he  was  making  a  rapid  progress  in  the  lady's 
favour.     He  had,  of  late,  seldom  heard  her 
mention    any    of  her    friends    at  Elmour- 
grovej    and    he   was   convinced,    that   her 
romantic    attachment    to    Frederick    must 
have  been  conquered   by  his  own  superior 
address.      Her  fortune  was  fully   as  agree- 
able to  him,  as  to  his  money-making  father: 
tiie  only  difference   between  them  was,  that 
he  loved    to    squander,  and    his    father   to 
hoard  gold.     Extravagance  frequently  pro- 
duces premature  avarice — young  Mr.  Stock 
calculated  MissTurnbull's  fortune,  weighedit 
against  that  of  every  other  young  lady  within 
the   sphere   of    his    attractions,    found   the 
balance  in  her  favour  by  some  thousands, 
made  his  proposal  in  form,  and  could  not 
recover  his  astonishment,  when    he  found 
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himself  in  form  rejected.  Sir  Thomas  and 
Ladv  Stock  used  all  their  influence  in  his 
favour,  but  in  vain;  they  concluded,  that 
Almeria's  passion  for  Frederick  Elmour  was 
the  cause  of  this  refusal ;  and  they  directed 
their  arguments  against  the  folly  of  marry- 
ing for  love,  Our  heroine  was,  at  this  time, 
more  in  danger  of  the  folly  of  marrying  for 
fashion — not  that  she  had  fixed  her  fancy 
upon  any  man  of  fashion  in  particular; 
but  she  had  formed  an  exalted  idea  of  the 
whole  species — and  she  regretted  that  Fre- 
derick was  not  in  that  magic  circle,  in 
which  all  her  hopes  of  happiness  now  cen- 
tred. She  wrote  kind  letters  to  Miss  El- 
mour, but  each  letter  was  written  with 
greater  difficulty  than  the  preceding;  for 
she  had  lost  all  interest  in  the  occupations, 
which  formerly  were  so  delightful.  She  and 
Ellen  had  now  but  few  ideas  in  common, 
and  her  epistles  dwindled  into  apologies  for 
long  silence — promises  of  being  a  better 
correspondent  in  future — reasons  for  break- 
ing these  promises  —  hopes  of  pardon, 
&c.  Ellen,  however,  continued  steady 
in  her  belief,  that  her  friend  would  at 
last    prove  worthy   of  her  esteem,   and  of 
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lier  brother's  love.  The  rejection  of  Mr. 
Stock,  which  Airaeria  did  not  fail  to  men- 
tion, confirmed  this  favourable  opinion. 

When  that  gentleman  was  at  length  with 
some  difficulty  convinced,  that  our  heiress 
had  decided  against  him,  his  manners  and 
those  of  his  family  changed  towards  her 
from  the  extreme  of  civility  to  that  of  rude- 
ness— they  spoke  of  her  as  of  a  coquette  and 
a  jilt,  and  a  person  who  gave  herself  very 
extraordinary  airs.  She  was  vexed,  and 
alarmed — and  in  her  first  confusion  and 
distress  thought  of  retreating  to  her  friends 
at  El mour- grove.  She  wrote  a  folio  sheet 
to  Ellen  unlike  her  late  apologetic  epistles, 
full  of  the  feelings  of  her  heart,  and  of  a  warm 
invective  against  fashionable  and  interested 
friends.  After  a  narrative  of  her  quarrel 
with  the  Stocks,  she  declared  that  she  would 
immediately  quit  her  London  acquaintance, 
and  return  to  her  best  friend.  But  the  very 
clay  after  she  had  dispatched  this  letter,  she 

changed  her  mind,  and  formed  a  new  idea  of 
a  best  friend. 

One  morning  she  went  with  Lady  Stock 
to  a  bookseller's,  whose  shop  served  as  a 
fashionable    lounge.     Her   ladvship  valued 
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books  like  all  other  things  in  proportion  to 
the  money  which  they  cost:  she  had  no  taste  for 
literature,  but  a  great  fancy  for  accumulating 
the  most  expensive  publications,  which  she 
displayed  ostentatiously  as  part  of  the  costly 
furniture  of  her  house.  Whilst  she  was 
looking  over  some  literary  luxuries,  rich  in 
all  the  elegance  of  hot  press  and  vellum 
binding,  Lady  Bradstone  and  a  party  of  her 
friends  came  into  the  room.  She  immediately 
attracted  and  engrossed  the  attention  of  all 
present.  Lady  Stock  turned  over  the  leaves 
of  her  fine  books,  and  asked  their  prices;  but 
she  had  the  mortification  to  perceive,  that 
she  was  an  object  rather  of  derision  than  of 
admiration  to  the  new  comers.  None  are  so 
easily  put  out  of  countenance  by  airs  as  those, 
who  are  most  apt  to  play  them  off  on  their 
inferiors.  Lady  Stock  bit  her  lips  in  evident 
embarrassment,  and  the  awkwardness  of  her 
distress  increased  the  confidence  and  triumph 
of  her  adversary  She  had  some  time  before 
provoked  Lady  Bradstone  by  giving  a  con- 
cert in  opposition  to  one  of  hers,  and  by- 
engaging,  at  an  enormous  expense,  a  cele- 
brated performer  for  her  night  •-  hostilities 
had  thenceforward  been  renewed  at  every; 
VOL.  IJ.  D 
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convenient  opportunity,  by  the  contending 
fair  ones.  Lady  Bradstone  now  took  occa- 
sion to  loudly  lament  her  extreme  povertyyand 
she  putthis  question  to  all  her  party,  whether 
if  they  had  it  in  their  power,  they  should 
prefer  having  more  money  than  taste,  or 
more  taste  than  money? — They  were  going 
to  decide  par  acclamation,  but  her  ladyship 
insisted  upon  taking  each  vote  separately, 
because  this  prolonged  the  torments  of  her 
rival,  who  heard  the  preference  of  taste  to 
money  reiterated  half  a  dozen  times  over, 
with  the  most  provoking  variety  of  insulting 
emphasis.  Almeria's  sufferings  during  this 
scene  were  far  more  poignant  than  those  of 
the  person  against  whom  the  ridicule  was 
aimed ;  not  that  she  pitied  Lady  Stock -^  no ; 
she  would  have  rejoiced  to  have  seen  her  hum- 
bled to  the  dust,  if  she  could  have  escaped  all 
share  in  her  mortification ;  but  as  she  appeared 
as  her  ladyship's  acquaintance,  she  appre- 
hended that  she  might  be  mistaken  for  her 
friend.  An  opportunity  offered  of  marking 
the  difference.  The  bookseller  asked  Lady 
Stock  if  she  chose  to  put  her  name  down  in 
a  list  of  subcribers  to  a  new  work.  The 
book,  she  saw,  was  to  be  dedicated  to  Lady 
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Bradstone — and  that  was  sufficient  to  de- 
tide  her  against  it. 

She  declared.,  that  she  never  supported 
such  things  either  by  her  name  or  her  money ; 
that  for  her  part  she  was  no  politician ; 
that  she  thought  female  patriots  were  absurd 
and  odious;  and  that  she  was  glad  none  of 
that  description  were  of  her  acquaintance. 

All  this  was  plainly  directed  against  Lady 
Bradstone,  who  was  a  zealous  patriot ;  her 
ladyship  retorted,  by  some  reflexions 
equally  keen,  but  rather  more  politely  ex- 
pressed, each  party  addressing  their  inuen- 
doestothe  bookseller,  who,  afraid  todisoblige 
either  the  rich  or  the  fashionable,  preserved, 
as  much  as  it  was  in  the  power  of  his  mus- 
cles, a  perfectly  neutral  countenance.  At  last, 
in  order  to  relieve  himself  from  this  con- 
straint, he  betook  himself  to  count  the  sub- 
scribers, and  Miss  Turnbull  seized  this  mo- 
ment to  desire  that  her  name  might  be 
added  to  the  list.  Lady  Bradstone's  eyes 
were  immediately  fixed  upon  her  with  com-, 
placency — Lady  Stock's  flashed  fire.  Re- 
gardless of  their  fire,  Almeria  coolly  added-— 
"  Twelve  copies,  Sir,  if  you  please." 

"  Twelve  copies,  Miss  Turnbulg,  at  a  gui- 

d  s 
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nea  a  piece !  Lord  bless  me,  do  you  know 

what  you  are  about,  my  dear?"  said  Lady 

Stock. 

"  Perfectly  well,"  replied  our  heroine,  "  I 

think  twelve  guineas,  or  twenty  times  that 
sum,  would  be  well  bestowed  in  asserting 
independence  of  sentiment,  which  I  under- 
stand is  the  object  of  this  work." — A  whis- 
per from  Lady  Bradstone  to  one  of  the  shop- 
men, of  "Who  is  that  charming  woman  ?" 
gave  our  heroine  courage  to  pronounce  these 
words.  Lady  Stock  in  great  displeasure 
walked  to  her  carriage,  saying  — 

"  You  are  to  consider  what  you  will  do 
with  your  twelve  copies,  Miss  Tnrnbull,  for 
I  am  convinced  your  guardian  will  never  let 
such  a  parcel  of  inflammatory  trash  into  his 
house:  he  admires  female  patriotism,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing  as  little  as  I  do." 

The  rudeness  of  this  speech  did  not  clisr 
concert  Almeria,  for  she  was  fortified  by  the 
consciousness,  that  she  had  gained  her  point 
with  Lady  Bradstone.  This  lady  piqued 
herself  upon  showing  her  preferences  and 
aversions  with  equal  enthusiasm  and  eclat. 
She  declared  before  a  large  company  at  din- 
ner, that  notwithstanding  MissTurnbuli  was 
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nobody  by  birth,  she  had'made  herself  sdms- 
bodxj  by  spirit;  and  that  for  her  part,  she 
should,  contrary  to  her  general  principle, 
which  she  confessed  was  to  keep  a  strong 
line  of  demarcation  between  nobility  and 
mobility,  take  a  pride  in  bringing  forward 
merit  even  in  the  shape  of  a  Yorkshire 
Grazier's  daughter. 

Pursuant  to  this  gracious  declaration,  she 
empowered  a  common  friend  to  introduce 
Miss  Turnbull  to  her,  on  the  first  opportu- 
nity When  people  really  wish  to  become 
acquainted  with  each  other,  opportunities 
are  easily  and  quickly  found.  The  parties 
met  to  their  mutual  satisfaction  that  very 
night  in  the  coffee-room  of  the  Opera  house; 
conversed  more  in  five  minutes  than  people 
in  town  usually  converse  in  five  months  or 
years,  when  it  is  their  wish  jto  keep  on  a 
merely  civil  footing.  But  this  was  not  the 
footing  on  which  Miss  Turnbull  desired  to 
be  with  Lady  Bradstone;  she  took  the 
utmost  pains  to  please,  and  succeeded. 
She  owed  her  success  chieflv  to  the  dex- 
trous  manner  in  which  she  manifested  her 
contempt  for  her  late  dearfriend  Lady  Stock. 
Her   having    refused    an    alliance  with  the 
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family  was  much  in  her  favour ;    her  lady- 
ship admired  her  spirit,  but  little  suspected 
that  the  contemptuous  manner,  in  which  she 
had  once  been  overheard  to  speak"  of  this 
banker's  son,   was  the  real   and  immediate 
cause    of    his    rejection.       The    phrase  — 
"Only  Stock  the  banker's  son" — decided  his 
fate — so  much  may  be  done  by  the  mere 
emphasis  on  a  sin°le  word  from  fashionable 
lips!  Our  heroine  managed  with  considerable 
address,    in  bringing  her  quarrel  with  one 
friend  to    a  crisis,    at    the  moment    when 
another  was  ready  to  receive  her,      An  os- 
tensible pretext  is  never  wanting  to  those, 
who  are  resolved  on  war.  The  book,  to  which 
Miss  Turnbull  had  subscribed  was  the  pre- 
text upon  this  occasion  :  nothing  could  be 
much  more  indifferent  to  her  than  politics; 
but  Lady   Bradstoue  s  party  and  principles 
were   to    be    defended   at    nil    events.      Sir 
Thomas  Stock  protested,  that   he  might  be 
'b.nrt  essentially  in  the  opinion  of  those,  for 
whom  he   had   the  highe.it  consideration,  if 
a  young  lady  living  under  his  roof,  known 
to  be  Ins  ward,  and  probably  presumed  to  be 
guided    by    him,    should   put  her  name  as 
subscriber  to  twelve  copies  of  a  work  patronised 
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by  Lady  Bradstone.     "  The  mere  circum- 
stance of  its  being  dedicated  to  her  lady- 
ship showed  what  it  must  be,"  Sir   Thomas 
observed;  and  he  made  it  a  point  with  Miss 
Turnbull,    that    she    should    withdraw    her 
name   from   the    subscription.     This    Miss 
Turnbull   absolutely  refused.     Lady   Brad- 
stone  was  her  confidant  upon  the  occasion, 
and    half    a    dozen    notes    a    day    passed 
between   them ;    at   length   the    affair  was 
brought  to  the  long  wished  for  crisis.    Lady 
Bradstone   invited   Miss   Turnbull    to    her 
house,  feeling  herself,  as  she  said,  bound  in 
honour  to   bear  her  out  in   a  dispute,   of 
which  she  had  been  the  original  occasion. 
In  this  lady's  society,  Almeria  found  the 
style  of  dress,  manners,   and  conversation, 
different  from  what  she  had  seen,,  at  Lady 
Stock's — she  had  easily  imitated  the  affec- 
tation of  Lady  Stock,  but  there  was  an  ease 
in   the  decided  tone   of    Lady   Bradstone, 
which   could    not    be    so    easily    acquired.*. 
Having  lived  from  her  infancy  in  the  best 
company,     there     was    no    heterogeneous 
mixtures   in  her  manners ;    and  the    con- 
sciousness of  this  gave  an  habitual  air   of 
security  to  her  words,  looks,  and  motions. 
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Lady  Stock  seemed  forced  to  beg,  or  buy — 
Lady  Bradstone,  accustomed  to  command, 
or  levy,  admiration  as  her  rightful  tribute. 
The  pride  of  Lady  Bradstone  was  uni- 
formly resolute,  and  successful ;  the  insolence 
of  Lady  Stock,  if  it  were  opposed,  became 
cowardly  and  ridiculous.  Lady  Bradstone 
seemed  to  have,  on  all  occasions,  an  instinc- 
tive sense  of  what  a  person  of  fashion 
ought  to  do;  Lady  Stock,  notwithstanding 
her  bravadoing  air,  was  frequently  per- 
plexed, and  anxious,  and  therefore  awk- 
ward— she  had  always  recourse  to  prece- 
dents.    "  Lady  P said  so — or  Lady 

Q. — ■ did  so — Lady  G wore  this', 

or  Lady  H was  there,  and  therefore 

I  am  sure  it  was  proper." 

On  the  contrary,  Lady  Bradstone  never 
quoted  authorities,  but  presumed  that  she 
was  a  precedent  for  others.  The  one  was 
eager  to  follow — the  other  determined  to 
lead,  the  fashion. 

Our  heroine,  who  was  by  no  means  defi- 
cient in  penetration,  and  whose  whole  atten- 
tion was  now  given  to  the  stud 7  of 
externals,  quickly  perceived  these  shades  of 
difference  between  her  late  and  her  nrcsent 
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riend.     She  remarked,  in    particular,  that 
she   found    herself  much  more    at    ease  ia 
Lady  Bradstone's  society.     Her  ladyship's- 
pride  was  not  so  offensive  as  Lady  Stock's 
vanity:  secure  of  her  own  superiority,  Lady 
Bradstone  did  not  want  to  measure  hen-elf 
every   instant   with    inferiors.     She    treated' 
Almeria  as  her  equal  in  every  respect;  and 
in   setting    her  right    in  points    of   fashion 
never  seemed  to  triumph,,  but  to  consider 
her  own  knowledge  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of   the  life  she   had  led   from    her 
infancy      With  a  sort  of  proud  generosity 
she    always    considered    those,    whom   she 
honoured    with    her  friendship,   as  thence- 
forward entitled  to  all  the  advantages  of  her 
own  situation,  and  to  al!  the  respect  due  to  a 
part  of  herself.  She  now  always  used  the  word, 
we,  with  peculiar  emphasis,  in  speaking  of 
Miss Turnbull  and  herself.  This  wasp  sip-rial. 

o 

perfectly  well  understood  by  her  acquaint- 
ance. Almeria  was  received  everywhere  with 
themost  distinguished  attention;  and  she  was 
delighted,,  and  absolutely  intoxicated,  with 
her  sudden  rise  in  the  world:  of  fashion.'  She. 
found  that  her  former  acquaintance  at  Lady. 
Stock's  were  ^extremely  ambitious  of  ch.a<>- 

P5. 
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ing  an  intimacy  •>  but  this  could  not  be 
done.  Miss  Turnbull  had  now  acquired,  by 
practice,  the  power  of  looking"  at  people, 
without  seeming  to  see  them;  and  of  for- 
getting those  with  whom  she  was  perfectly 
well  acquainted.  Her  opinion  of  her  own 
consequence  was  much  raised  by  the  court- 
that  was  paid  to  her  by  several  young  men 
of  fashion,  who  thought  it  expedient  to 
marry  two  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

How  quickly  ambition  extends  her  views  t 
Our  heroine's  highest  object  had  lately  been 
to  form  an  alliance  with  a  man  of  fashion- 
she  had  now  three  fashionable  admirers  in 
her  train  ;  but  though  she  was  flattered  by 
their  attention,  she  had  not  the  least  incli- 
nation to  decide  in  favour  of  any  of  these 
candidates.  The  only  young  man  of  her 
present  acquaintance,  who  seemed  to  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  her  power,  was  Lord 
Bradstone;  and  upon  the  conquest  of  his 
heart,  or  rather  of  his  pride,  her  fancy  was 
fixed.  He  had  all  bis  mother's  family  pride, 
and  he  had  been  taught  by  her  to  expect  an 
alliance  with  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  first 
noble  families  in  England.  The  possibility 
«f  his   marrvinsr  a  srazier's  daughter  had 
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never  entered  into  his  or  Lady  Bradstonfc's 
thoughts;  they  saw,  indeed,  every  day, 
examples,  among  the  first  nobility,  of  such 
matches;  but  they  saw  them  with  contempt. 
Aimeria  knew  this,  and  yet  she  did  not 
despair  of  success:  nor  was  she  wrong  in 
her  calculations.  Lord  Bradstone  was  fond 
of  high  play — his  taste  for  gaming  soon 
reduced  him  to  distress — his  guardian  was 
enraged,  and  absolutely  refused  to  pay  his 
lordship's  debts.  What  was  to  be  done  ? — He 
must  extricate  himself  from  his  difficulties 
by  marrying  some  rich  heiress.  Juxta- 
position makes  more  matches  than  all  the 
other -arts  of  Cupid;.  Miss  Turnbull  was 
the  heiress  nearest  at  hand.  Lord  Brad- 
stone's  pride  was  compelled  to  yield  to  his 
interest,  and  he  resolved  to  pay  his  addresses 
to  the  Yorkshire  grazier's  daughter ;  but 
he  knew  that  his  mother  would  be  indig- 
nant at  this  idea ;  and  he  therefore  deter- 
mined to  proceed  cautiously,  and  to  assure 
himself  of  the  young  lady's  approbation 
before  he  should  brave  his  mother's  anger. 
The  winter  was  now  passed,  and  her 
ladyship  invited  Miss  Turnbull  to  accom- 
pany her  to  Cheltenham ,   her  son  was  o| 
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the  party  Our  heroine  plainly  understood 
his  intentions,  and  her  friendship  for  Lady 
Bradstone  did  not  prevent  her  from  favour- 
ing his  views  :  neither  was  she  deterred  by 
her  knowledge  of  his  lordship's  taste  for 
play,  so  ardent  was  her  desire  for  a 
coronet.  The  recollection  of  Frederick 
Ehnour  sometimes  crossed  her  imagination^ 
and  struck  her  heart;  but  the  pang  was 
soon  over,  and  she  settled  her  conscience  by 
the  reflexion,  that  she  was  not,  in  the  least 
degree,  bound  in  honour  to -him — he  had  set' 
her  entirely  at  liberty,  and  could  not  com- 
plain of  her  conduct.  As  to  Ellen — every 
day  she  determined  to  write  to  her,  and 
every  day  she  put  it  off  till  to  morrow.; 
st  last  she  was  saved  the  trouble  of  making 
and  breaking  any  more  resolutions,  for  one 
evening,  as  she  was  walking  with  Lady  Brad- 
stone  and  her  noble  admirer,  in  the  public 
walk,  she  met  Miss  Elmour  and  her  brother.. 
She  accosted  Eilen  with  treat  eagerness, 
but  it  was  plain  to  her  friend's  discernim1- 
eyes,  that  her  joy  was  affected.  After  .re- 
peating several  times,  that  she  was  q-»ite 
delighted  at  tins  vr.exrecied  meeting,  she 
ran    on    with    a,    number  of  co.ouMmelac-e 
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questions,     commencing    and     concluding 
with — 

"  When  did  you  come  ?-~How  long  do 
you  stay  ? — Where  do  you  lodge  ?" 

"  We  have  been  here  about  a  fortnight, 
and  I  believe  we  shall  stay  about  a  month 
longer." 

"  Indeed  ! — A  month  ! — So  long  ! — How 
fortunate  ! — But  where  are  you  ?" 

"  We  lodge  a  little  out  of  the  town,  on. 
the  road  to  Cirencester." 

"  How  unfortunate  ! — We  are  at  such  a 
shocking  distance  ! — I'm  with  Lady  Brad- 
stone — a  most  charming  woman  ! — Who  are 
you  with  ?" 

"  With  my  poor  father,"  '  said  Ellen-; 
<c  he  has  been  very  ill,  lately,  and  we  came 
hither  on  his  account." 

"  111!  — Old  Mr.  Elmour!— I'm  ex- 
tremely concerned— but  whom  have  you  to 
attend  him  ? — You  should  send  to  town  for 
Dr.  Grant — do  you  know  he  is  the  only 
man  now  ? — the  only  man  Lady  Bradstone 
and  I  have  any  dependence  on — If  I  was 
dying,  he  is  the  man  I  should  send.  for. 
Do  have  him  for  Mr.  Elmour,  my  dear — ■ 
and  don't  be   alarmed,  above  all   things — 
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you  know  it's  so  natural,  at  jour  father's* 
age,  that  he  should  not  be  as  well  as  he 
lias  been — but  I  distress  you — and  detain 
you." 

Our  heroine,  after  running  off  these 
unmeaning  sentences,  passed  on,  being- 
ashamed  to  walk  with  Ellen  in  public, 
because  Lady  Bradstone  had  whispered, 
"  Who  is  she?" -—Not  to  be  known  in  the 
world  of  fashion  is  an  unpardonable  crime, 
for  which  no  merit  can  atone. — Three  day& 
elapsed  before  Miss  Turn  bull  went  to  see 
her  friends,  notwithstanding  her  extreme 
concern  for  poor  Mr.  Elmour  Her  excuse 
to  her  conscience  was,  that  Lady  Brad- 
stone's  carriage  could  not  sooner  be  spared. 
People  in  a  certain  rank  of  life  are,  or 
make  themselves,  slaves  to  horses  and  car- 
riages ;  with  every  apparent  convenience 
and  luxury,  they  are  frequently  more 
dependant  than  their  tradesmen  or  their 
servants.  There  was  a  time,  when  Almeria 
would  not  have  been  restrained  by  any  of 
these  imaginary  impossibilities  from  showing, 
kindness  to  her  friends,  but  that  time  was 
now  completely  past.  She  was,  at  pre- 
sent, anxious  to  avoid  having  any  private 
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conversation  with  Ellen,  because  she  was 
ashamed  to  avow  her  change  of  views  and 
sentiments.  In  the  short  morning  visit,  which 
she  paid  her,  Almena.  talked  of  public  places, 
of -public  characters,  of  dress  and  equipages, 
&c.  She  inquired,  indeed,  with  a  modish  air 
of  infinite  sensibility,  for  poor  Mr.  Eimourj. 
and  when  she  heard  that  he  was  confined 
to  his  bed,  she  regretted  most  excessively/ 
that  she  could  not  see  him  ;  but  a  few 
Seconds  afterwards,  with  a  suitable  change 
of  voice  and  countenance,  she  made  an  easy 
transition  to  the  praise  of  a  new  dress  of 
Lady  Bradstone's  invention.  Frederick 
Elmour  came  into  the  room  in  the  midst 
of  \he  eulogium.  on  her  ladyship's  taste 
— she  was  embarrassed  for  a  moment  -y 
but  quickly  recovering  the  tone  of  a  fine 
lady,  she  spoke  to  him  as  if  he  had  never 
been  any  thing  to  her  but  a  common 
acquaintance.  The  dignity  and  firmness 
of  his  manner  provoked  her  pride;  she 
wished  to  coquet  with  him — she  tried  to 
excite  his  jealousy  by  talking  of  Lord 
Bradstone;  but  vain  were  all  her  airs  and 
inuendoes,  they  could  not  extort  from  him, 
even,  a  sigh.    She  was  somewhat  consoled, 
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however,  by  Observing  in  his  sister's  coun- 
tenance the  expression,  as  she  thought,  of 
extreme  mortification. 

A  few  days  after  this  visit,  Miss  Turn- 
bull  received  the  following  note  from  Miss- 
Elmour. 

"   MY  DEAR  ALGERIA; 

If  you  still  wish  that  I  should" 
treat  you  as  a  friend,  show  me  that  you  do, 
and  you   will  fmd   my  affection  unaltered. 
If,   on  the  contrary,  you  have  decided  tr> 
pursue    a   mode   of   life,    or   to  form    con* 
nexions,  which  make  you  ashamed  to  own 
any  one  for  a  friend  who  is  not  a  fine  lady, 
let  our  intimacy  be  dissolved  for   ever — il 
could  only  be    a  source    of  mutual    pain* 
Mv  father  is  better  to  -lav,  and  wishes  to 
see  you.     Will  you  spend  this  evening  with. 
him,  and  with 

lour  affectionate 

ELLEN   ELMOUR  ?" 

It  happened,  that  the  very  day  Mis* 
Tm-nbuii  received  this  note,  Lady  Bradston$ 
was  to  have  a  concert,  and  Almeria  knew 
that  her  ladyship  would  be  offended  if.  she 
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were  to  spend  the  evening  with  the  Elmours: 
it  was,  as  she  said  to  herself,  impossible, 
therefore,  to  accept  of  Ellen's  invitation. 
She  called  upon  her  in  the  coarse  of  the 
morning  to  make  an  apology  She  found 
Ellen  beside  her  father,  who  was  seated  in 
his  arm-chair,  and  looked  extremely  pale 
and  weak:  she  was  at  ilrst  shocked  at 
the  change  she  saw  in  her  old  friend,  and 
she  could  not  utter  the  premeditated  apo- 
logy. Ellen  took  it  for  granted,  that  she 
was  corn's,  in  consequence  of  her  note,  to 
spend  the  day  with  her,  and  she  embraced 
her  with  affectionate  joy  Her  whole 
countenance  changed,  when  our  heroine 
began  at  last  to  talk  of  Lady  Bradstone 
and  the  concert — Ellen  burst  into  tears. 

"  My>  dear  child,"  said  Mr.  Elm  our, 
putting  his  hand  upon  his  daughter's 
which  rested  upon  the  arm  of  his  chair, 
S(  I  did  not  expect  this  weakness  from 
you." 

Miss  Turnbull,  impatient  to  shorten  a 
scene  which  she  had  neither  strength  of 
mind  to  endure,  nor  to  prevent,  rose  to  take 
leave. 

"  My  dear  Ellen,"  said  she,  in  an  irre- 
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fcoiate  tone,  "  my  dearest  creature,  you 
must  not  distress  yourself  in  this  way — I 
must  have  you  keep  up  your  spirits.  You 
confine  yourself  too  much,  indeed  you  do; 
and  you  see  you  -are  not  equal  to  it.  Your 
father  will  be  better,  and  lie  will  persuade 
you  to  leave  him  for  an  hour  or  two  I  am 
sure,  and  we  must  have  you  amongst  us; 
and  I  must  introduce  you  to  Lady  Brad- 
stone — she's  a  charming  woman,  I  assure 
you — you  would  like  her  of  all  things,  if  you 
knew  her.  Come — don't  let  me  see  you  in 
this  way.  Really,  my  dear  Ellen,  this  is  so 
unlike  you — I  can  assure  you,  that  what- 
ever you  may  think,  I  love  you  as  well  as 
ever  I  did,  and  never  shall  forget  my  obliga- 
tions to  all  your  family;  but  you  know,  a 
person  who  lives  in  the  world  as  I  do  must 
make  such  terrible  sacrifices  of  their  time — 
one  can't  do  as  one  pleases — one's  an 
absolute  slave.  So  you  must  forgive  me, 
dear  Ellen,  for  bidding  you  farewell  for 
the  present." 

Ellen  hastily  wiped  away  her  tears,  and 
turning  to  Almeria  with  an  air  of  dignity, 
held  out  her  hand  to  her,  and  said — 

"  Farewell    for    ever,    Almeria !  —  May 
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you  never  feel  the  want  of  a  sincere  and 
affectionate  friend  !— May  the  triuraohs  of 
fashion'make  you  ameiulj  for  ail  you  sacri- 
fice to  obtain  them  !" 

Miss  Turnbull  was  ai-shed  and  agu;:.;.ed 
— she  hurried  out  of  the  room  to  conceal 
her  confusion,  stepped  in'o  a  carriage  with 
a  coronet,  drove  away,  and  endeavoured  to 
forget  all  that  had  passed.  Tne  concert  in 
the  evening  recalled  her  usual  train  of  ideas, 
and  she  persuaded  herself,  tiuii  .she  had 
done  all,  and  more  than  was  necessary,  in 
offering,  to  introduce  Ellen  to  Lady  Brad- 
stone.  "  How  could  she  neglect  such  an 
offer  ?M 

A  few  days  after  the  concert,  Almeria 
had  the  pleasure  of  being  introduced  to 
Lady  Bradstone's  four  daughters — Lady 
Gabriella,  Lady  Agnes,  Lady  Bab,  and 
Lady  Kitty.  Of  the  existence  of  these 
young  ladies  Almeria  had  scarcely  heard — 
they  had  been  educated  at  a  fashionable 
boarding  school;  and  their  mother  was  now 
under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  bringing 
them  home  to  live  with  her,  because  the 
eldest  was  past  seventeen. 

Lady  Gabriella  was  a  beauty,  and  deter- 
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mined  to   be  a   Grace — but  which  of  the 
three  Graces.,  she  had  not  yet  decided. 

Ladv  Agnes  was  plain,  and  resolved  to  be 
odd,  and  a  wit. 

Lady  Bab  and  Lady  Kitty  were  charm- 
ing hoydens,  with  all  the  modern  simplicity 
of  foinu'en  or  fifteen  in  their  manners. 
Lady  Bab  had  a  fine  long  neck,  which  was 
always  in  motion — Lady  Kitty  had  white 
teeth,  and  was  always  laughing ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  characterise  them,  for  they 
differed  in  nothing  from  a  thousand  other 
young  ladies. 

These  four  sisters  agreed  in  but  one 
point — in  considering  their  mother  as  their 
common  enemy  Taking  it  for  granted, 
that  Miss  Tnrnbull  was  her  friend,  she  was 
looked  upon  by  them  as  being  naturally 
entitled  to  share  of  their  distrust  and 
enmity  They  found  a  variety  of  causes 
of  complaint  against  our  heroine;  and  if 
they  had  been  at  any  loss,  their  respective 
waiting-maids  would  have  furnished  them 
with  inexhaustible  causes  of  quarrel. 

Lady  Bradstone  could  not  bear  to  go 
with  more  than  four  in  a  coach. — "  Why 
was  Miss  Turnbull  alwavs  to  have  a  front 
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seat  in  the  coach,  and  two  of  the  young 
ladies  to  be  always  left  at  home  oa  her 
account?" — "  How  could  Lady  Brudstone 
make  such'  a  favourite  of  a  grazier's  daugh- 
ter, and  prefer  her  to  her  own  children, 
as  a  companion?"  &c. 

The  young  ladies  never  discouraged  their 
attendants  from  saying  all  the  illnatured 
things  that  they  could  devise  of  Miss  Turn- 
bull,  and  they  invented  a  variety  of  methods 
of  tormenting  her.  Lady  Gabriella  found 
out,  that  Almeria  was  an  old  maid,  and 
horridly  ugly  and  awkward ;  Lady  Agnes 
quizzed  her  perpetually;  and  the  Ladies 
Bab  and  Kitty  played  upon  her  innume- 
rable practical  jokes.  She  was  astonished 
to  find  in  high  life  a  degree  of  vulgarity,  of 
which  her  country  companions  would  have 
been  ashamed;  but  all  such  things  in  high 
life  go  under  the  general  term  dashing. 
These  young  ladies  were  dashers.  Alas  ! 
perhaps  foreigners  and  future  generations 
may  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  term  ! 

Our  heroine's  temper  was  not  proof 
against  the  trials,  to  which  it  was  hourly 
exposed :  perhaps  the  consciousness,  that 
she  was  not  born  to  the  situation  in  which 
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she   now  moved,   joined    to    her   extreme 
anxiety  to  be  thought  genteel  and  fashion- 
able,    rendered     her     peculiarly    irritable, 
when  her  person  and  manners  were  attacked 
by  ladies  of  quality.      She  endeavoured  to 
conciliate    her    young    enemies    by   every 
means   in   her  po\ver ;    and  at  length  she 
found    a  method  of  pleasing  them.     They 
were  immoderately   fond    of  baubles  5    and 
they  had  not  money  enough  to  gratify  this 
taste.      Miss  Turnbull  at  first,  with  great 
timidity,  begged   Lady  Gabrieila's  accept- 
ance of  a  ring,  which  seemed  particularly  to 
catch   her  fancy:    the  facility   with  which 
the  ring  was  accepted,  and  the  favourable 
change  it  produced,  as  if  by  magic,  in  her 
ladyship's    manners    towards    our    heroine, 
encouraged  her  to  try  similar  experiments 
upon  the  other  sisters.     She  spared  not  ear- 
rings,  crosses,    broaches,    pins,  and    neck- 
laces; and  the  young  ladies  in  return  began 
to  show  her  all  the  friendship,  which  can  be 
purchased   by   such    presents  —  or  by  any 
presents.     Even  whilst  she  rejoiced  at  the 
change  in  their  behaviour,  she  could  not 
avoid  despising  them  for  the  cause  to  which 
she  knew  it  must  be  attributed ;  nor  did  she 
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lor;g  enjov  even  the  temporary  calm  pro- 
cm --a  by  these  peace-offerings;  for  the 
very  same  things,  which  propitiated  the 
daughters,  offended  the  mother.  Lady 
Bradstone  one  morning  insisted  upon  Lady 
Gabriella's  returning  a  necklace,  which  she 
had  received  from  Ahneria;  and  her  ladyship 
informed  Miss  Turnbull,  at  the  same  time, 
with  an  air  of  supreme  haughtiness,  that 
"  she  could  not  possibly  permit  her  daugh- 
ters to  accept  of  such  valuable  presents  from 
any  but  their  .own  relations ;  that  if  the  Lady 
Bradstones  did  not  know  what  became  them, 
it  was  her  duty  to  teach  them  propriety." 

It  was  rather  late  in  life  to  begin  to 
teach,  even  if  they  had  been  inclined  to 
learn.  They  resented  her  last  lesson,  or 
rather  her  last  act  of  authority,  with  acri- 
mony proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  ob- 
ject; and  Miss  Turnbull  was  compelled  to 
hear  their  complaints.  Lady  Gabriella 
said,  she  was  convinced  that  her  mother's 
only  reason  for  making  her  return  the  neck- 
lace was  because  she  had  not  one  quite  so 
handsome.  Lady  Agnes,  between  whom 
and  her  mamma  there  was  still  pending  a 
dispute  about  a  pair  of  diamond   ear-rings, 
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left  her  by  her  grandmother,  observed, 
"  that  her  mother  mh-ht,  if  she  pleased, 
call  jealousy,  propriety,  but  that  she  must 
not  be  surprised  if  other  people  used  the  old 
vocabulary  ;  that  her  mamma's  pride  and 
vanity  were  continually  at  war  :  for  that 
though  she  was  proud  enough  to  see  her 
daughters  shoxo  vccll  in  public,  yet  she  re- 
quired to  have  it  said,  that  she  looked 
younger  than  any  of  them,  and  that  she 
was  infinitely  better  dressed." 

Lady  Bab  and  Lady  Kitty  did  not  fail  in 
this  favourable  moment  of  general  discon- 
tent to  bring  forward  their  list  of  grievances, 
and  in  the  discussion  of  their  rights  and 
wrongs  they  continually  appealed  to  our 
heroine,  crowding  round  her  whilst  she  stood 
silent  and  embarrassed.  Ashamed  of  them 
and  of  herself,  she  compared  the  Lady  Brad- 
stones  with  Ellen — she  compared  thesisters- 
in-iaw  she  was  soon  to  have,  with  the  friend 
she  had  forsaken.  The  young  ladies  mis- 
took the  expression  of  melancholy,  in 
Aimeria's  countenance,  at  this  instant,  for 
sympathy  in  their  sorrows;  and  her 
silence,  for  acquiescence  in  the  justice  of 
their  complaints.       They   were  reiterating 
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heir  opinions  with  something  like  plebeian 
mdness  of  voice,  when  their  mother  entered 
he  room.  The  ease  with  which  her  daugh- 
ers  changed  their  countenances  and  the 
ubject  of  conversation,  when  she  entered, 
night  have  prevented  all  suspicion  but  for 
he  blushes  of  Almeria,  who,  though  of  all 
he  party  she  was  the  least  guilty,  looked  by 
ar  the  most  abashed.  The  necklace  which 
lung  from  her  hand,  and  on  which  in  tha 
lidst  of  her  embarrassment  her  eyes  invo- 
jntarily  fell,  seemed  to  Lady  Bradstone 
iroof  positive  against  her.  Her  ladyship 
ecollected  certain  words  she  had  heard,  as 
he  opened  the  door,  and  now  applied  them 
without  hesitation  to  herself.  Politeness  re- 
trained the  expression  of  her  anger  towards 
vliss  Turnbull,  but  it  burst  furious  forth 
ipon  her  daughters  j  and  our  heroine  was 
iow  as  much  alarmed  by  the  violence  of  her 
uture  mother-in-law,  as  she  had  been  dis- 
;usted  by  the  meanness  of  her  intended 
isters.  From  this  day  forward,  Lady  Brad- 
tone's  manner  changed  towards  Almeria, 
vho  could  plainly  perceive,  by  her  altered, 
ye,  that  she  had  lost  her  confidence,  an4 
hat  her  ladyship  considered  her  as  one  who 
VOL.  II.  E 
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was  playing  a  double  part,  and  fomenting 
distentions  in  her  family.     She  thought  her- 
self bound,  in  honour  to  the  daughters,  not  to 
make  any  explanation  that  could  throw  the 
blame  upon  them  j  and  she  bore  in  painful 
silence  the  many  oblique  reproaches,  reflex- 
ions  upon   ingratitude,   dissimulation,  and 
treachery,  which  she  knew   were  aimed  at 
her.     Consciousness,  that  she  was  treating 
Lady  Bradstone  with  insincerity,  in  encou- 
raging the  addresses  of  her  son,  increased 
Miss    Turnbull's    embarrassment ;    she  re- 
pented having  for  a    moment    encouraged 
his  clandestine  attachment ;  and   she  now 
urged  him  in  the  strongest  manner  to  impart 
his  intentions  to  his  mother.     He  assured 
her,  that  she  should  be  obeyed,  but  his  obe- 
dience was  put  off  from  day  to  day  ;  and  in 
the  mean  time,  the  more  Almeria  saw  of  his 
family,  the  more  her  desire  to  be  connected 
with   them   diminished.     The  affair  of  the 
necklace  was  continually  renewed,  in  some 
shape  Or  other,  and  a  perpetual  succession 
of  petty  disputes  occurred,  in    which    both 
parties  were  in  the  wrong,  and  each  openly 
or  secretly  blamed  her  for  not  taking  their 
part.     Her  tftind  was  so  much  harrassed, 
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that  all  her  natural  cheerfulness  forsook  her ; 
and  the  being  obliged  to  assume  spirits  in 
company,  and  among  people,  who  were 
not  worth  the  toil  of  pleasing,  became 
every  hour  more,  irksome.  The  transition 
from  these  domestic  miseries  to  public  dissi- 
pation, and  noisy  gayeties,  made  her  still 
more  melancholy. 

When  she  calmly  examined  her  own 
heart,  she  perceived  that  she  felt  little  or  no 
affection  for  Lord  Bradstone,  though  she 
had  been  flattered  by  his  attentions,  when 
the  assiduity  of  a  man  of  rank  and  fashion 
was  new  to  her  :  but  now  the  joys  of  being 
a  countess  began  to  fade  in  her  imagina- 
tion.— She  hesitated — she  had  not  strength 
of  mind  sufficient  to  decide — she  was  afraid 
to  proceed;  yet  she  had  not  courage  to 
retract. 

Ellen's  parting  words  recurred  to  her 
mind — "  May  you  never  feel  the  want  of 
a  sincere  and  affectionate  friend  I  May  the 
triumphs  of  fashion  make  you  amends  for  all 
you  sacrifice  to  obtain  them  !" — "  Alas  !" 
thought  she,  «« Ellen  foresaw,  that  I  should 
soon  be  disgusted  with  this  joyless,  heartless 
intercourse;  but  how  can  I  recede? — how 

JS  2 
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can  I  disengage  myself  from  this  Lord 
Bradstone,  now  that  I  have  encouraged  his 
addresses  ? — Fool  that  I  have  been  ! — O,  if  I 
could  now  be  advised  by  that  best  of 
friends,  who  used  to  assist  me  in  all  my  dif- 
ficulties !  —  But  she  despises,  she  has  re- 
nounced me — she  has  bid  me  farewel  for 
ever!" 

Notwithstanding  this  "  farewel  for  ever,'* 
there  was  still  at  the  bottom  of  Almeria's 
heart,  even  whilst  she  bewailed  herself  in 
this  manner,  a  secret  hope  that  Ellen's 
esteem  and  friendship  might  be  recovered, 
and  she  resolved  to  make  the  trial.  She  was- 
eager  to  put  this  idea  into  execution  the  mo- 
ment it  occurred  to  her;  and  after  apolo- 
gising to  the  Lady  Bradstones  for  not,  as 
usual,  accompanying  them  in  their  morning 
ride,  she  set  out  to  walk  to  Miss  Elmour's 
lodgings.  It  was  a  hot  day — she  walked 
fast,  from  the  hurry  and  impatience  of  her 
mind.  The  servant  who  attended  her 
knocked  twice  at  Mr.  Elmour's  door  before 
any  one  answered ;  at  last  the  door  was 
opened  by  a  maid-servant,  with  a  broom  in 
her  hand,  who  seemed  to  come  fresh  from 
sweeping  and  scouring. 
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"  Is  Miss  Elmour  at  home  ?" 

"  No,  Sir — she  left  Cheltenham  this  morn- 
ing betimes,  and  we  bee  getting  the  house 
ready  for  other  lodgers." 

Almeria  was  very  much  disappointed — 
she  looked  flushed  and  fatigued,  and  the 
maid  said, 

"  Ma'am,  if  you'll  be  pleased  to  rest  a 
while,  you're  welcome,  I'm  sure — and  the 
parlour's  cleaned  out — be  pleased  to  sit  down, 
Ma'am." — Almeria  followed,  for  she  was 
really  tired,  and  glad  to  accept  the  good- 
natured  offer.  She  was  shown  into  the 
same  parlour,  where  she  had  but  a  few  weeks 
before  taken  leave  of  Ellen.  The  maid 
rolled  forward  the  great  arm-chair  in  which 
old  .Mr.  Elmour  had  been  seated,  and  as 
she  moved  it  a  gold-headed  cane  fell  to  the 
ground. 

Almeria's  eyes  turned  upon  it  directly  as 
it  fell ;  for  it  was  an  old  friend  of  hers : 
many  a  time  she  had  played  with  it  when 
she  was  a  child,  and  for  many  years  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  see  it  in  the  hand  of  a 
man  whom  she  loved  and  respected.  It 
brought,  many  pleasing  and  some  painful 
associations  to  her  mind — for  she  reflected 
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how  ill  she  had  behaved  to  the  owner  of  it 
the  last  time  she  saw  him. 

"  Aye,  Ma'am,"  said  the  maid,  "  it  is 
the  poor  old  gentleman's  cane  sure  enough- 
it  has  never  been  stirred  from  here,  nor  his 
hat  and  gloves,  see,  since  the  day  he  died." 

"  Died  ! — Good  Heavens ! — Is  Mr.  EU 
mour  dead  ?" 

"  Yes,  sure — he  died  last  Tuesday,  and 
was  buried  yesterday. — You'd  better  drink 
some  of  this  water,  Ma'am,"  said  the  girl, 
filling  a  glass  that  stood  on  the  table. — • 
"  Why !  dear  heart !  I  would  not  have 
mentioned  it  so  sudden  in  this  way,  but  I 
thought  it  could  not  be  a  thing  could  no 
way  hurt  you.  Why  it  never  came  into 
my  head  you  could  be  a  friend  of  the  fa- 
mily's, nor  more  may  be,  at  the  utmost, 
than  an  acquaintance,  as  you  never  used  to 
call  much  during  his  illness." 

This  was  the  most  cutting  reproach ;  and 
the  innocence  with  which  it  was  uttered 
made  it  still  more  severe.  Almeria  burst 
anto  tears ;  and  the  poor  girl,  not  knowing 
what  to  say  next,  and  sorry  for  all  she  had 
said,  ^  took  up  the  cane,  which  had  fallen 
irojn  Almeria's  bands,  and  applied  herself 
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to  brightening  the  gold  head  with  great  dili- 
gence. At  this  instant  there  was  a  double 
knock  at  the  house-door, 

"  It's  only  the  young  gentleman,  Ma'am," 
said  the  maid,  as  she  went  towards  the  door. 
— "  What  young  gentleman  ?"  said  Almeria, 
rising  from  her  seat. — "Young  Mr.  El- 
mour,  Ma'am  :  he  did  not  go  away  with  hia. 
sister,  but  stayed  to  settle  some  matters. — 
O,  they  have  let  him  in." — The  maid  stood 
with  the  parlour  door  ajar  in  her  hand,  not 
being  able  to  decide  in  her  own  fancy  whe- 
ther the  lady  wished  that  he  should  come 
into  the  room  or  stay  out ;  and  before  either 
she,  or  perhaps  Almeria,  had  decided  this 
point,  it  was  settled  for  them  by  his  walking 
in.  Almeria  was  standing  so  as  to  be  hid 
by  the  door,  and  he  was  so  intent  upon  his 
own  thoughts,  that,  without  perceiving 
there  was  any  body  in  the  room,  he  walked 
straight  forward  to  the  table,  took  up  his 
father's  hat  and  gloves,  and  gave  a  deep 
sigh.  He  heard  his  sigh  echoed — looked 
up,  and  started  at  the  sight  of  Almeria,  but 
immediately  assumed  an  air  of  distant  and 
cold  respect.  He  was  in  deep  mourning, 
and  looked  pale,  and  as  if  he  had  suffered 
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much.  Almeria  endeavoured  to  speak* 
but  could  get  out  only  a  few  words,  expres- 
sive of  the  shock  and  astonishment  she  had 
just  felt. 

"  Undoubtedly,  Madam,  you  must  hava 
been  shocked,"  replied  Frederick,  in  a  calm 
voice  ;  "but  you  could  not  have  reason  to 
be  much  astonished.  My  father's  life  had 
been  despaired  of  for  some  time — you  must 
have  seen  how  much  he  was  changed  when 
you  were  here  a  kw  weeks  ago."  Almeria 
could  make  no  reply  :  the  tears,  in  spite  of 
all  her  efforts  to  restrain  them,  rolled  down 
her  cheeks :  the  cold,  and  almost  severe, 
maimer  in  which  Frederick  spoke,  and  the 
consciousness  that  she  deserved  it,  struck 
her  to  the  heart.  He  followed  her,  as  she 
abruptly  quitted  the  room,  and  in  a  tone 
of  more  kindness,  but  with  the  same  distant 
manner,  begged  to  have  the  honour  of  at- 
tending her  home.  She  bowed  her  head  to 
give  that  assent,  which  her  voice  could  not 
at  this  instant  utter;  and  she  was  involun- 
tarily going  to  put  her  arm  within  his;  but 
as  he  did  not  seem  to  perceive  this  motion, 
she  desisted,  coloured  violently,  adjusted 
the  drapery  of  her  gown  to  give  employment 
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to  the  neglected  hand;  then  walked  on  with, 
precipitation.  Her  foot  slipped  as  she  was 
crossing  the  street;  Frederick  offered  his 
arm — she  could  not  guess,  from  the  way  in 
which  it  was  presented,  whether  her  former 
attempt  had  been  perceived  or  not.  This 
trifle  appeared  to  her  a  point  of  the  utmost 
importance,  for  by  this  she  thought  she 
could  decide,  whether  his  feelings  were 
really  as  cold  towards  her  as  they  appeared, 
whether  he  felt  love  and  anger,  or  contempt 
and  indifference.  Whilst  she  was  endea- 
vouring in  vain  to  form  her  opinion,  all  the 
time  she  leant  upon  his  arm,  and  walked  on 
in  silence;  A  carriage  passed  them,  Frede- 
derick  bowed,  and  his  countenance  was 
suddenly  illuminated.  Almeria  turned 
eagerly  to  see  the  cause  of  the  change,  and 
as  the  carriage  drove  on  she  caught  a  glimpse 
of. a  beautiful  young  woman.  A  spasm  of 
jealousy  seized  her  heart-— she  withdrew  her 
arm  from  Frederick's.  The  abruptness  of 
the  action  did  not  create  any  emotion  in 
him — his  thoughts  were  absent.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  slackened  his  pace,  and  turned 
from  the  road  towards  a  -path  across  the 
fiekfe,  asking  if  Miss  Turnbull  had  any  ob~ 
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jection  to  going  that  way  to  Lady  Brad* 
stone's,  instead  of  along  the  dusty  road. 
She  made  no  objection — she  thought  she 
perceived  that  Frederick  was  preparing  to 
say  something  of  importance  to  her,  and  her 
heart  beat  violently - 

"  Miss  Turnbull  will  not,  I  hope,  think 
what  I  am  going  to  say  impertinent ;  she 
may  be  assured,  that  it  proceeds  from  no 
motive  but  the  desire  to  prevent  the  fu- 
ture unhappiness  of  one,  who  once  ho* 
soured  my  family  with  her  friendship." 

*'  You  are  too  good — I  do  not  deserve, 
that  you  should  be  interested  in  my  happi- 
ness or  unhappiness — I  cannot  think  you 
impertinent — pray  speak  freely." 

"  And  quickly,"  she  would  have  added? 
'  if  she  dared. — Without  abating  any  of  hi§ 
reserve  from  this  encouragement,  he   pro- 
ceeded precisely  in  the  same  tone  as  beforer 
and  with  the  same  steady  composure. 

"  An  accidental  acquaintance  with  % 
friend  of  rny  Lord  Bradstone's  has  put  m% 
in  possession  of  what,  perhaps,  you  wish, 
to  be  a  secret,  Madam,  and  what  I  shal| 
inviolably  keep  as  such." 

"  I  cannot  pretend  to  be    ignorant   {$ 
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what  you  allude  to,"  said  Almeria,  "but  it 
is  more  than  probable,  that  you  may  not 
have  heard  the  exact  state  of  the  business; 
indeed  it  is  impossible  that  you  should,  be* 
cause  no  one  but  myself  could  fully  explain 
my  sentiments.  In  fact  they  were  unde- 
cided; I  was  this  very  morning  going  to 
consult  your  sister  upon  that  subject." 

"  You  will  not  suppose,  that  I  am  going 
to  intrude  my  counsels  upon  you,  Miss 
Turnbull.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  my 
intentiou-^-I  am  merely  going  to  mention  a 
fact  to  you,  of  which  I  apprehend  you  are 
ignorant,  and  of  which,  as  you  are  circum*- 
stanced,  no  one  in  your  present  society, 
perhaps  no  one  in  the  world  but  myself^ 
would  choose  to  apprise  you.  Forgive  me,. 
Madam,  if  I  try  your  patience  by  this  pre- 
face :  I  am  very  desirous  not  to  wound  your 
feelings  more  than  is  necessary." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Almeria^  with  a  doubt- 
ful smile,  "perhaps-  yon  are  under  a  mis- 
take, and  imagine  my  feelings  to  be  much 
more  interested  than  they  really  are.  If 
you  have  any  thing  to  communicate  to 
Lord  Bradstone's  disadvantage,  you  may 
mention,,  it  to  me  without  hesitation,,  and 
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without  fear  of  injuring  my  happiness,  or 
his;  for,  to  put  you  at  ease  at  once,  I  am 
come  to  a  determination  positively  to  decline 
his  lordship's  addresses." 

*'  This  assurance  certainly  puts  me  a! 
ease  at  once,"  said  Frederick  ;  but  Almeria 
observed  that  he  neither  expressed  by  his 
voice  or  countenance  any  of  that  joy,  which 
she  had  hoped  to  inspire  by  the  assurance :  on 
the  contrary,  he  heard  it  as  a  determination, 
in  which  he  was  personally  unconcerned, 
and  in  which  pure  benevolence  alone  could 
give  him  an  interest.  "  This  relieves  me," 
continued  he,  "  from  all  necessity  of  ex- 
plaining myself  further." 

"  Nay,"  said  Almeria,  "  but  I  must  beg 
you  will  explain  yourself.  You  do  not 
know  but  it  may  be  necessary  for  me  to  have 
your  antidote  ready  in  ease  of  a  relapse." 

No  change,  at  least  none  that  betrayed 
the  anxiety  of  a  lover,  was  visible  in  Fre- 
derick's countenance  at  this  hint  of  a  relapse, 
but  he  gravely  answered  that,  when  so  urged, 
he  could  not  forbear  to  tell  her  the  exact 
truth,  that  Lord  Bradstone  was  a  ruined 
man— ruined  by  gaming— and  that  he  had 
been  so   indelicate,  as  to    declare,  to    his 
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friend,  that  his  sole  object  in  marrying  was 
money      Our-  heroine's  pride  was  severely 
hurt  by  the  last  part  of  this  information,  but 
even  that  did   not  wound  her  so  keenly  as 
the  manner  in  which  Frederick   behaved. 
She  saw  that  he  had  no  remains  of  affection 
for  her  lurking  in  his  heart — she  saw  that 
he  now  acted  merely  as  he  declared,  from 
a  desire  to  save  from  misery  one  who  had 
formerly  honoured  his  family  with  her  friend- 
ship.— Stiff,  cold  words — she    endeavoured 
to  talk  upon  indifferent  subjects,  but  could 
not — she  was  somewhat  relieved  when  they 
reached  Lady   Bradstone's  door,  and  when 
Frederick  left  her.     The  moment  he   was 
gone,  however,  she  ran  up  stairs  to  her  own 
apartment,  and  looked  eagerly   out  of  he? 
window  to  catch  the  last  glimpse  of  him. 
Such  is  the  strange  caprice   of  the  human 
heart,  or  at  least  of  some  human  -  hearts, 
that  a  lover   appears  the  most  valuable  at 
the  moment  he  is  lost.     Our  heroine  had 
felt  all  her  affection  for  Frederick  revive  with 
more  than  its  former  force  within  this  last 
hour,  and  she  thought  she  now  loved  with  a 
degree  of  passion,  of  which  she  had  never 
before  found  herself  capable.     Hope  is  per- 
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haps  inseparable  from  the  existence  of  the 
passion  of  love.  She  passed  alternately  from 
despair  to  the  most  flattering  delusions : 
she  fancied  that  Frederick's  coldness  wai 
affected — that  he  was  acting  only  from  ho- 
nour— that  he  wished  to  leave  her  at  liberty 
~-and  that  as  soon  as  he  knew  she  was  ac- 
tually disengaged  from  Lord  Bradstone  he 
would  fly  to  her  with  all  his  former  eager- 
Bess.  This  notion  having  once  taken  pos- 
session of  her  mind,  she  was  impatient  in 
the  extreme  to  settle  her  affairs  with  Lord 
Bradstone.  He  was  not  at  home— he  did 
not  come  in  till  late  in  the  evening.  It 
happened,  that  the  next  day  Almeria  was 
t»  be  of  age ;  and  Lord  Bradstone,  when 
he  met,  her  in  the  evening,  reminded  her 
of  her  promise  not  " -to  prolong  the  torments 
of  suspense  beyond  that  period :"  She 
asked,  whether  he  had,  in  compliance  with 
hep  request,  communicated:  the  affair  to 
Lady.  Bradstone  r  —  No :  but  he  would  as 
soon  as  he  had  reasonable  grounds  of  hope. 
Miss  Turnbull  rejoiced^  that  he  had  dis- 
obeyed her  injunctions — she  said  that  Lady 
Bradstone  might  now  be  for  ever  spared 
hearing  what  would  have  inevitably  excited,; 
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liar  indignation.  His  lordship  stared,  and 
eould  not  comprehend  our  heroine's  present 
meaning.  She  soon  made  it  intelligible. 
We  forbear  to  relate  all  that  was  said  upon 
the  occasion ;  as  it  was  a  disappointment  of 
the  purse  and  not  of  the  heart:  his  lordship 
was  of  course  obliged  to  make  a  propor- 
tional quantity  of  professions  of  eternal  sor- 
row and  disinterestedness.  Almeria,  partly  to 
save  her  own  pride  the  mortification  of  the 
repetition,  forbore  to  allude  to  the  con- 
fidential speech  in  which  he  had  explained 
to  a  friend  his  motives  for  marrying;  she 
hoped  that  he  would  soon  console  himself 
with  some  richer  heiress,  and  she  rejoiced  ta 
be  disencumbered  of  him,  and  even  of  his 
coronet  j  for  in  this  moment  coronets  seemed 
to  her  but  paltry  things — so  much  does  the 
appearance  of  objects  vary  according  to  the 
medium  through  which  they  are  viewed ! 

Better  satisfied  with  herself  after-  this 
refusal  of  the  earl,  and  in  better  spirits  than 
she  had  been  for  some  months,- she  flattered 
herself  with  the  hopes,  that  Frederick  would 
call  upon  her  again  before  he  left  Chel- 
tenham, he  would-  then  know  that  Lord 
Btradstone  was  no  longer  her  lover, 
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She  fell  asleep  full  of  these  imaginations— 
dre*amed  of  Frederick  and  Elmour-grove-— 
but  it  was  only  a  dream.  The  next  day — 
and  the  next— and  the  next — passed  without 
her  seeing  or  hearing  any  thing  of  Frederick; 
and  the  fourth  day  afterwards,  as  she  rode 
by  the  house  where  the  Elmours  hadlodgedy 
she  saw  put  up  in  the  parlour  window  an 
advertisement  of  "  Lodgings  to  be  let."  She 
was  now  convinced,  that  Frederick  had  left 
Cheltenham — left  it  without  thinking  of  her 
or  of  Lord  Bradstone.  The  young  lady 
Bradstones  observed,  that  she  scarcely 
spoke  a  word  during  the  remainder  of  her 
morning's  ride.  At  night  she  was  attacked' 
with  a  feverish  complaint :  the  image  of 
the  beautiful  person,  whom  she  had  seen'  in 
the  coach  that  passed  whilst  she  was  walk- 
ing with  Frederick,  was  now  continually 
before  her  eyes.  She  had  made  all  the  in- 
quiries she  could,  to  find  out  who  that  young 
lady  might  be,  but  this  point  could'  not  hjp 
ascertained,  because,  though  she  described 
the  lady  accurately,  she  was  not  equally 
exact  about  the  description  of  the  carriage. 
The  arms  and  livery  had  totally  escaped 
her    observation.       The    different    conjee* 
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tures  that  had  been  made  by  the  various 
people  to  whom  she  had  applied,  and  the 
voices  in  which  their  answers  were  given, 
ran  in  her  head  all  this  feverish  night. 

"  Perhaps  it  was  Lady  Susanna  Q,uin — 
Very  likely  it  was  Lady  Mary  Lowther — • 
Very  possibly  Miss  Grant ;  you  know  sh« 
goes  about  with  old  Mrs.  Grant  in  a 
yellow  coach — but  there  are  so  many  yel- 
low coaches — the  arms  or  the  livery  would 
settle  the  point  at  once." — These  words, 
the  arms  and  the  livery  would  settle  the  point 
at  once,  she  repeated  to  herself  perpetually, 
though  without  annexing  any  ideas  to  the 
words.  In  short,  she  was  very  feverish  all 
night  j  and  in  the  morning,  though  she 
endeavoured  to  rise,  she  was  obliged  to  lie 
down  again.  She  was  confined  to  her  bed 
for  about  a  week  :  Lady  Bradstone  sent  for 
the  best  physicians ;  and  the  young  ladies, 
in  the  intervals  of  dressing  and  going  out, 
whenever  they  could  remember  it,  came 
into  Miss  Turnbull's  room  to  "  hope  she 
found  herself  better."  It  was  obvious  to 
her,  that  no  one  person  in  the  house  cared 
ft  straw  about  her,  and  she  was  oppressed 
with  the  sense  of  being  an  incumbrance  to 
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the  whole  family.  Whilst  she  was  alone, 
she  formed  many  projects  for  her  future 
life,  which  she  resolved  to  execute  as  soon  as 
she  should  recover.  She  determined  imme- 
diately to  go  down  to  her  own  house  in 
the  country,  and  to  write  to  Ellen  a  re- 
cantation of  all  her  fine  lady  errours.  She 
composed,  whilst  she  lay  on  her  feverish 
pillow,  twenty  letters  to  her  former  friend,, 
each  of  them  more  eloquent  and  magnani- 
mous than  the  other :  but  in  proportion  as 
her  fever  left  her,  the  activity  of  her  imagi- 
nation abated,  and  with  it  her  eloquence  and 
magnanimity  Her  mind  naturally  weak,, 
and  now  enfeebled  by  disease,  became  quite 
passive,  and  received  and  yielded  to  the 
impressions  made  by  external  circum- 
stances. New  trains  of  ideas,  perfectly  dif? 
ferent  from  those  which  had  occupied  her 
mind  during  her  fever,  and  in  the  days  pre- 
ceding her  illness,  were  excited  during  her 
convalescence.  She  lay  listening  to,  or 
rather  hearing,  the  conversation  of  the 
young  Lady  Bradstones.  They  used  to 
come  into  her  room  at  night,  and  stay  for 
some  time  whilst  they  had  their  hair  curled, 
and  talked  over  the  events  of  the  day-r 
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whom  they  had  met — what  dresses  they 
had  worn — what  matches  were  on  the  tapis, 
&c.  They  happened  one  night  to  amuse 
themselves  with  reading  an  old  newspaper, 
in  which  they  came  to  an  account  of  a 
splendid  masquerade,  which  had  been  given 
the  preceding  winter  in  London  by  a  rich 
heiress. 

"  Lord !  what  charming  entertainments 
Miss  Turnbull  might  give  if  she  pleased! 
Why,  do  you  know,  she  is  richer  than  this 
woman,"  whispered  Lady  Bab ;  "  and  she- 
is  of  age  now;  you  know.  If  I  was  she, 
I'm  sure  I'd  have  a  house  of  my  own,  and 
the  finest  I  could  get  in  London.  Now 
such  a  house  as  my  aunt  Pierrepoint's — 
and  servants — and  carriages — and  I  would 
make  myself  of  some  consequence." 

This  speech  was  not  lost  upon  our 
heroine;  and  the  whisper  in  which  it  was 
spoken  increased  its  effect.  The  next  day, 
as  Lady  Bab  was  sitting  at  the  foot  of 
Almeria's  bed,  she  asked  for  a  description 
of  "  my  aunt  Pierrepoint's  house."  It  was 
given  to  her  con  amore,  and  a  character  of 
"  my  aunt  Pierrepoint"  was  added  gratis,. 
w  She  is  the  most  charming  amiable  woman* 
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in  the  world— quite  a  different  sort  of  per- 
son from  mamma.  She  has  lived  all  her 
life  about  court,  and  she  is  connected  with 
all  the  great  people,  and  a  prodigious 
favourite  at  court — and  she  is  of  such  con- 
sequence !  —  You  cannot  imagine  of  what 
consequence  she  is  !" 

Lady  Gabriella  then  continued  the  conver- 
sation, by  telling  Miss  Turnbull  a  great 
secret,  that  her  aunt  Pierrepoint  and  her 
mother  were  not  on  the  best  terms  in  the 
world  j  "  for  mamma's  so  violent,  you  know, 
about  politics,  and  quite  en  a  contrary  side 
to  my  aunt.  Mamma  never  goes  to  court; 
and  between  you  and  I,  they  say  she  would 
not  be  received.  But  now  that  is  a  shock- 
ing thing  for  us,  for  of  what  use  is  it 
to  me,  for  instance,  that  I  can  dance  so 
tolerable  a  minuet,  if  I  cannot  dance  at 
court.  But  the  most  provoking  part  of  the 
business  is,  that  mamma  vvo'nt  let  my  aunt 
Pierrepoint  present  us.  Why,  when  she  can- 
not or  will  not  go  to  the  drawing  room  herself, 
what  could  be  more  proper,  you  know,  than 
to  let  us  be  presented  by  Lady  Pierrepoint — 
Lady  Pierrepoint,  you  know,  who  is  such  a 
prodigious  favourite,  and  knows  every  thing 
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in  the  world  that's  proper  at  court,  and  every- 
where: it  really  is  monstrous  of  mamma! 
Now,  if  you  were  in  our  places,  should  not 
you  be  quite  provoked?  By  the  by,  you 
never  were  presented  at  court  yourself,  were 
you?" 

"  Never,"  said  Almeria,  with  a  sudden 
feeling  of  mortification, 

<c  No,  you  could  not — of  course  you  could 
not,  living  with  mamma  as  you  do;  for  I 
am  sure  she  would  quarrel  with  an  angel  for 
just  only  talking  of  going  to  court.  Lord!  if 
I  was  as  rich  as  you,  what  beautiful  birth- 
night  dresses  I  would  have!" 

These  and  similar  conversations  wrought 
powerfully  upon  the  weak  mind  of  our  poor 
heroine.  She  rose  from  her  bed  after  her  ill- 
ness, wondering  what  had  become  of  her 
passion  for  Frederick  Elmour:  certainly  she 
was  now  able  to  console  herself  for  his  loss, 
by  the  hopes  of  being  presented  at  court,  and 
of  being  dressed  with  uncommon  splendour. 
She  was  surprised  at  this  change  in  her  own 
mind,  but  she  justified  it  to  herself, by  the  re- 
flexion, that  it  would  show  an  unbecoming 
want  of  spirit  to  retain  any  remains  of  regard  for 
one  whohad  treated  her  with  so  much  coldness 
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and  indifference,  and  who  in  all  probability 
was  attached  to  another  woman.  Pride  and 
resentment  succeeded  to  tenderness;  and 
she  resolved  to  show  Frederick  and  Ellen, 
that  she  could  be  happy  her  own  way.  It 
is  remarkable  that  her  friendship  for  the 
sister  always  increased  or  decreased  with  her 
love  for  the  brother.  Ambition,  as  it  has 
often  been  observed,  is  a  passion  that  fre« 
quently  succeeds  to  love,  though  love  seldom 
follows  ambition.  Almeria,  who  had  now 
recovered  her  strength,  was  one  morning 
sitting  in  her  own  room  meditating  arrange- 
ments for  the  next  winter's  campaign,  when 
she  was  roused  by  the  voices  of  Lady  Bab 
and  Lady  Kitty  at  her  room  door. 

"  Miss  Turnbull !  Miss  Turnbull  \  cornel 
come  ! — Here's  the  King  and  Queen  and 
all  the  royal  family,  and  my  aunt  Pierre- 
point — come  quick  to  our  dressing- room 
windows,  or  they  will  be  out  of  sight." 

The  fair  hoydens  seized  her  between  them, 
and  dragged  her  away 

"  Mamma  says  it's  horridly v  vulgar  to 
run  to  the  windows,  but  never  mind  that— 
There's  rny  aunt  Pierrepoint's  coach — Is 
not  it  handsome  ? — O  every  thins:  about  her 
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is  so  handsome  ! — you  know  she  has  lived  all 
her  life  at  court." 

The  eulogiums  of  these  young  ladies,  and 
the  sight  of  Lady  Pierrepoint's  entry  into 
Cheltenham  in  the  wake  of  royalty,  and 
the  huzzas  of  the  mob,  and  the  curiosity  of 
all  ranks  who  crowded  the  public  walks  in 
the  evening,  to  see  the  illustrious  guests, 
contributed  to  raise  our  heroine's  enthu- 
siasm. She  was  rather  surprised  afterwards 
to  observe,  that  Lady  Pierrepoint  passed  her 
sister  and  nieces,  on  the  public  walk,  without 
taking  the  slightest  notice  of  them  ;  her 
head  was  turned  indeed  quite  another  way 
when  she  passed,  and  she  was  in  smiling 
conversation  with  one  of  her  own  party 

Lady  Gabriella  whispered,  «  My  aunt 
Pierrepoint  cannot  know  us  now,  because 
we  are  with  manlma." 

Miss  Turnbull  now,  for  the  first  time, 
saw  Lady  Bradstone  in  a  situation  in  which 
she  was  neglected  ;  this  served  to  accelerate 
the  decline  and  fall  of  her  ladyship's  power 
over  her  mind.  She  began  to  consider  her 
not  as  a  person  by  whom  she  had  been 
■  brought  into  notice  in  the  circles  of  fashion, 
but  as  one  by  whom  she  was  prevented  from 
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rising  to  a  higher  orbit.  Lady  Bradstottft 
went  to  see  her  sister  the  day  after  her  ar- 
rival, but  she  was  not  at  home.  Some  days 
afterwards  Lady  Pierrepoint  returned  her. 
visit :  she  came  in  a  sedan  chair,  because 
she  did  not  wish  that  her  carriage  should 
be  seen  standing  at  Lady  Bradstone's  door. 
"  It  was  incumbent  upon  her  to  take 
every  possible  precaution,  to  prevent  the 
suspicion  of  her  being  biassed  by  sisterly 
affection :  her  sister  and  she  were  unfortu- 
nately of  such  different  opinions  in  politics, 
and  her  sister's  politics  were  so  much  disap- 
proved where  Lady  Pierrepoint  most  wished 
for  approbation,  that  she  could  not,  con- 
sistently with  her  principles  or  interest, 
countenance  them,  by  appearing  in  public, 
with  one  so  obnoxious." 

Miss  Turnbull  observed,  with  the  most 
minute  attention,  every  word  and  gesture 
of  Lady  Pierrepoint.  At  first  view,  her 
ladyship  appeared  all  smiling  ease  and 
affability;  but.  in  all  her  motions,  even  in 
those  of  her  face,  there  was  something  that 
resembled  a  puppet — her  very  smiles,  and  the 
turns  of  her  eyes,  seemed  to  be  governed 
by  unseen  wires.     Upon  still  closer  obser- 
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vation,  however,  there  was  reason  to  suspect, 
that  this  puppet  might  be  regulated  by  a 
mind  within,  of  some  sort  or  other ;  for  it 
could  not  only  answer  questions  by  a  voice 
of  its  own,  and  apparently  without  being 
prompted,  but  moreover  it  seemed  to  hesi- 
tate, and  to  take  time  for  thought,  before  it 
hazarded  any  reply.  Lady  Pierrepoint 
spoke  always  as  if  she  thought  her  words 
would  be  repeated,  and  must  lead  to  conse- 
quences ;  and  there  was  an  air  of  vast  cir- 
cumspection and  mystery  about  her,  which 
appeared  sublime  or  ridiculous  according  to 
the  light  in  which  it  was  considered.  To 
our  heroine  it  appeared  sublime. 

Her  ladyship's  conversation,  if  a  set  of 
unmeaning  phrases  be  deserving  of  that 
name,  at  length  turned  upon  the  concern 
she  felt,  that  it  had  not  been  in  her  power 
to  procure  an  increase  of  pension  for  a  cer- 
tain Mrs.  Vickars;  "  Such  a  respectable 
character ! — the  widow  of  a  distant  relation 
of  the  Pierrepoints.  There  was  no  proba- 
bility, after  all  the  interest  and  influence 
she  had  used,"  she  said,  "  that  Mis. 
Vickars  could  ever  be  gratified  in  the  line 
she  had"  attempted ;    that  therefore  it  was 
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her  ladyship's  advice  to  her  to  look  out  for 
some  situation  of  an  eligible  description, 
which  might  relieve  her  from  the  distressing 
apprehension  of  appearing  burdensome  or 
importunate." 

As  well  as  her  ladyship's  meaning  could 
be  made  out,  cleared  from  the  superfluity 
of  words  with  which  it  was  covered,  she 
wished  to  get  rid  of  this  poor  widow,  and  to 
fasten  her  as  an  humble  companion  upon 
any  body,  who  would  be  troubled  with  sink 
a  respectable  character  !  Miss  Turnbull 
foresaw  the  possibility  of  obliging  her  lady- 
ship by  means  of  Mrs.  Vickars ;  for  as  she 
proposed  to  purchase  a  house  in  town,  it 
would  be  convenient  to  her  to  have  some 
companion ;  and  this  lady,  who  was  of  a 
certain  age,  and  who  had  always  lived  in 
the  best  company,  would  be  well  suited  to 
serve  as  her  chaperon.  To  do  our  heroine 
justice,  considering  that  she  was  unprac- 
tised in  manoeuvring  with  court  ladies,  she 
conducted  her  scheme  with  a  degree  of  ad- 
dress worthy  of  her  object.  Through  the 
medium  of  Lady  Bab  and  Lady  Gabriella, 
she  opened  a  correspondence  with  Lady 
Pierrepoint.     Mrs.  Vickars  was  introduced 
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to  Miss  Turnbull — liked  her  prodigiously  j 
and  Lady  Pierrepoint  was  most  happy  in 
the  prospect  of  her  relation's  being  so  eligi- 
bly situate.  In  proportion  as  Miss  Turn- 
bull  advanced  in  the  good  graces  of  Lady 
Pierrepoint,  she  receded  from  Lady  Brad- 
stone.  This  lady's  indignation,  which  had 
been  excited  against  Almeria  by  her  not 
siding  with  her  against  her  daughters,  now 
rose  to  the  highest  pitch,  when  she  per- 
ceived what  was  going  on.  No  crime  could 
in  her  eyes  be  greater  than  that  of  seceding 
from  her  party.  Her  violence  in  party 
matters  was  heightened  by  the  desire  to 
contrast  herself  with  her  sister  Pierrepoint's 
courtly  policy.  Lady  Bradstone,  all  the 
time,  knew  and  cared  very  little  about  poli- 
tics, except  so  far  as  they  afforded  ber  op- 
portunities for  the  display  of  spirit  and  elo- 
quence. She  had  a  fine  flow  of  words,  and 
loved  to  engage  in  argument,  especially  as 
she  had  been  often  told  by  gentlemen,  that 
her  enthusiasm  became  her  extremely,  and 
that,  even  if  a  man  could  resist  the  force  of 
her  arguments,  he  must  yield  to  the  fire  of  her 
eyes.  It  happened  that  Miss  Turnbull  was 
present  one  day,  when  Lady  Bradstone  had 
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been  unusually  warm  in  a  political  argu- 
ment, and  Lady  Pierrepoint  as  cool  and 
guarded  as  her  sister  was  eager.  Ahneria 
was  appealed  to,  and  gave  judgment  in  fa- 
vour of  Lady  Pierrepoint,  who  happened  to 
be  in  the  right.  Regardless  of  right  or 
wrong,  Lady  Bradstone  became  more  and 
more  vehement,  whilst  Lady  Pierrepoint 
sat  in  all  the  composed  superiority  of 
silence,  maintaining  the  most  edifying 
meekness  of  countenance  imaginable,  as  if 
it  were  incumbent  upon  her  to  be,  or  at 
least  to  seem,  penitent  for  a  sister's  perver- 
sity She  sighed  deeply  when  the  tirade 
was  finished,  and  fixed  her  eyes  upon  her 
beautiful  niece  Gabriella.  Lady  Gabriella 
immediately  filled  up  the  pause  by  declar- 
ing, that  she  knew  nothing  of  politics, 
and  hoped  she  never  should,  for  that  she 
did  not  know  of  what  use  they  were  to 
women,  except  to  prevent  them  from  going 
to  court. 

Lady  Bradstone  expressed  high  indig- 
nation at  perceiving,  that  her  daughters 
thought  more  of  dancing  a  minuet  at  a 
birth- night  ball,  than  of  the  good  of  the 
nation. 
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Mrs.  Vickars,  who  was  present,  now 
interposed  a  word  as  mediatrix,  observing, 
that  it  was  natural  for  the  young  ladies  at 
their  age;  and  Miss  Turnbull,  catching 
or  imitating  something  of  the  tone  of  Lady 
Pierrepolnt,  ventured  to  add,  that  "  It  was 
a  pity  that  Lady  Bradstone's  daughters  did 
not  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  their  high 
rank,  and  that  she  really  wished  Lady 
Bradstone  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  enter 
into  conciliatory  measures. " 

On  hearing  this  speech,  Lady  Bradstone, 
no  longer  able  to  restrain  her  anger  within 
the  bounds  of  politeness,  exclaimed  : — 

"  I  am  not  surprised  at  receiving  such 
advice  from  you,  Miss  Turnbull ;  but  I 
own  I  am  astonished  at  hearing  such  sen- 
timents from  my  daughters.  High  senti- 
ments are  to  be  expected  ;rom  high  birth." 

How  Lady  Bradstone  contrived  to  make 
her  aristocratic  pride  of  birth  agree  with 
her  democratic  principles,  it  may  be  diiE- 
cnlt  to- explain  j  but  fortunately  the  idea  of 
preserving  consistency  never  disturbed  her 
selfconiDlacencv-  Besides,  there  are  so 
many  examples,    to    keep  her   ladyship  in 
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countenance,  of  persons  who  live  as  royal- 
ists and  talk  as  republicans. 

Almeria  could  not  brook  the  affront 
implied  by  Lady  Bradstoue's  last  speech; 
and  matters  were  now  brought  to  a  crisis  3 
she  resolved  not  to  remain  longer  in  a  house, 
where  she  was  exposed  to  such  insults. 
She  was  of  "  age,  and,  thank  Heaven!  in- 
dependent." 

Lady  Bradstone  made  no  opposition 
to  her  determination  j  but  congratulated 
her  upon  the  prospect  of  becoming  inde- 
pendent. 

"  I  agree  with  you,  Miss  Turnbull,  in 
thanking  Heaven  for  making  me  indepen- 
dent. Independence  of  mind,  of  course," 
added  she,  "  I  value  above  independence 
of  purse." 

Whatever  vexation  our  heroine  might 
feel  from  this  speech,  and  from  the  perfect 
indifference  with  which  Lady  Bradstone 
parted  from  her,  was  compensated  by  the 
belief,  that  she  had  by  her  conduct  this 
evening  made  her  point  good  with  Lady 
Pierrepoint.  She  was  confirmed  in  this 
opinion  by    Mrs.  Vickars,    who    said  that 
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her  ladyship  afterwards  spoke  of  Miss 
Turnbull  as  a  very  judicious  and  safe 
young  person,  whom  she  should  not  scruple 
to  protect.  She  was  even  so  condescend- 
ing, as, to  interest  herself  about  the  house 
in  town,  which  Miss  Turnbull  talked  of 
purchasing :  she  knew  that  a  noble  friend 
of  hers,  who  was  going  on  a  foreign  em- 
bassy, had  thoughts  of  parting  with  his 
house  j  and  it  would  certainly  suit  Miss 
Turnbull,  if  she  could  compass  the  pur- 
chase. Almeria  felt  herself  highly  honoured 
by  her  ladyship's  taking  a  concern  in  any 
of  her  affairs;  and  she  begged  of  Mrs. 
Vickars  to  say,  that  "  expense  was  no 
object  to  her."  She  consequently  paid  a 
few  hundred  guineas  more  than  the  value 
of  the  house,  for  the  honour  of  Lady 
Pierrepoint's  interference.  Her  ladyship 
saw  into  the  weakness  of  our  heroine's 
character,  and  determined  to  make  advan- 
tage of  it.  It  was  a  maxim  of  hers,  that 
there  is  no.  person  so  insignificant,^  but  some 
advantage  may  be  made  by  them  ;  and  she 
had  acted  upon  this  principle  through  life, 
sometimes  so  as  to  excite  in  the  minds  of 
the    ignorant    a    high    admiration   of  het 
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affability.  —  It  is  said,  that  when  Lady 
Pierrepoint  was  asked  why  she  married,  she 
replied — - 

"    To    increase    my   consequence,   and 
strengthen  my  connexions." 

Perhaps  this  speech  was  made  for  her 
"by  some  malicious  wit;  but  it  is  certain, 
that  she  never  upon  any  occasion  of  her 
life  neglected  an  opportunity  of  acting 
upon  this  principle.  She  was  anxious  with 
this  view  to  have  as  many  dependants  as 
possible ;  and  she  well  knew,  that  those, 
who  were  ambitious  of  a  curtsy  from  her 
at  the  playhouse,  or  a  whisper  at  the 
Opera,  were  as  effectually  her  dependants 
as  the  mendicants  at  her  door  who  are  in 
want  of  a  shilling.  The  poor  may  be  held 
in  the  iron  fetters  of  necessity,  but  the  rich 
are  dragged  behind  the  car  of  fashion  by 
the  golden  chains  of  vanity 

The  summer  in  the  life  of  a  fine  lady  is 
a  season  comparatively  of  so  little  conse- 
quence, tiiat  the  judicious  historian  may 
r/ass  over  some  months  of  it  without  their 
being  missed  in  their  records  of  time.  He 
hastens  to  the  busy  and  important  season 
of  winter. 
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Our  heroine  took  possession  of  her  mag- 
nificent house  in  town  ;  and  Mrs.  Vickars 
was  establish:;!  as  arbitratrix  elegantiaram. 

This  lady  deemed  herself  a  judge  in  the 
last  appeal  of  every  thing  that  became  a 
person  of  fashion  ;  and  her  claim  to  infalli- 
bility upon  these  points  was  established  by 
her  being  fourth  cousin  to  Lady  Pierre- 
point.  Almeria  soon  discovered  in  her 
companion  an  inordinate  love  of  power, 
and  an  irritability  of  temper,  which  mis- 
fortunes and  ill  health  had  increased  to 
such  a  degree,  that  it  required  more  than 
the  patience  of  a  female  Job  to  live  with  her 
upon  good  terms.  Martyrs  in  the  cause  of 
vanity  certainly  exhibit  wonderful,  if  not 
admirable,  fortitude  in  the  midst  of  the 
absurd  and  extravagant  torments,  which 
they  inflict  upon- themselves.  Our  heroine- 
endured  for  a  whole  season,  without  any 
outward  complaint,  but  with  many  an  in- 
ward groan,  the  penance  which  she  had 
imposed  upon  herself:  the  extent  of  it  can 
be  comprehended  only  by  those,  who  have 
been  doomed  to  live  with  a  thoroughly  ill- 
tempered  woman.  The  reward  was  surely 
proportioned  to  the  sufferings.     Miss  Tiyn- 
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"bull  received  a  smile,  or  a  nod,  or  some- 
thing like  a  curtsy  from  Lady  Pierrepoint, 
whenever  she  met  her  in  public;  her  lady- 
ship's cards  were   occasionally  left    at  the 
Yorkshire  heiress's  door ;  and  she  sometimes 
honoured  MissTurnbull's  crowded  rooms,  by 
crowding  them  still  more  with  her  august  pre- 
sence. There  was  further  reason  to  hope,  that 
her  ladyship  might  be  induced  to  present  Al- 
meria  at  court  before  the  next  birth-day 
All  these  advantages  were  to  be  attributed 
to  Mrs.  Vickars,  for  she  was  the  connecting 
link   between   two   beings   of  inferior   and 
superior  order.     We  forbear  to  describe,  or 
even  to    enumerate,    the    variety  of   balls, 
suppers,  dinners,  dejeunes,  galas,  and  mas- 
querades, which  MissTurnbull  gave  to  the 
fashionable  world  during  this  winter.     The 
generous    public    forget   these   things    the 
week  after  they  are  over;  and  the  conse- 
quence they  bestow  endures  no  longer  than 
the  track  of  a  triumphant  chariot. 

Our  heroine  was  never  fully  convinced 
of  this  truth,  till  it  was  confirmed  by  her 
own  experience.  She  found  it  necessary 
continually  to  renew  her  expensive  efforts,. 
io  keep  herself  alive  in  the  memory  of  her 
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great  acquaintance.  Towards  the  time 
when  she  expected  to  be  pre^entrd  at 
court  by  Lady  Pierrepoint,  a  sudden  cool- 
ness was  apparent  in  her  ladyship's  man- 
ner; and  one  morning  Almeria  was  sur- 
prised by  a  note  from  her,  regretting  in  the 
most  polite  but  positive  terms,  that  it  would 
be  absolutely  out  of  her  power  to  have  the 
honour  of  presenting  Miss  Turnbull  at  St. 
James's.  In  the  utmost  consternation,  Al- 
meria flew  for  an  explanation  to  Mrs. 
Vickars*  Mrs.  Vickars  was  in  a  desperate 
fit  of  the  sullens,  which  had  lasted  now 
upwards  of  eight  and  forty  hours,  ^ver  since 
her  advice  had  not  been  taken  about  the 
placing  of  certain  bronze  figures,  with  an- 
tique lamps  in  their  hands,  upon  the  great 
staircase.  It  was  necessary  to  bring  the 
lady  into  a  good  humour  in  the  first  place* 
by  yielding  to  her  uncontrolled  dominion 
over  the  candelabras .  This  point  beuig 
settled,  and  an  unqualified  submission  in  all 
matters  of  taste,  past,  present,  or  to  come* 
declared  or  implied  on  the  part  of  our 
heroine,  Mrs.  Vickars  on  her  part  promised 
to  set  out  immediately  on  an  er&fyassy  to 
Lady  Pierrepoint,  to  discover  the  cause  of 
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the  present  discontents.  After  making  sun- 
dry ineffectual  attempts  to  see  her  noble 
relation,  she  was  at  last  admitted,  and  after 
an  hour's  private  audience,  she  returned  to 
the  anxious  Almeria  with  a  countenance 
lengthened  to  the  utmost  stretch  of  melau- 
eholy  significance. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Mrs.  Vickars?" 

It  was  long  before  this  question  was 
Answered  ;  but  after  many  friendly  lamenta- 
tions, Mrs.  Vickars  could  not  help  observing 
— that  Miss  Turnbull  had  nobody  to  blame 
in  this  business  but  herself.  This,  or  any 
thing  else,  she  was  willing  to  admit,  to  get 
at  the  point. — "  But  what  have  I  done  ? — I 
dare  say  it  is  as  you  say,  all  my  own  fault — 
but  tell  me  how  r" 

"  How  ! — Can  you,  my  dearest  Miss 
Turnbull,  forget  that  you  did  the  mosJr 
imprudent  and  really  unaccountable  thing* 
that  ever  woman  did — Lady  Pierrepoint 
had  it  from  Stock  the  banker.  Now  you 
must  be  certainly  conscious  to  what  I 
allude." 

Almeria  still  looked  innocent,  till  Mrs. 
Vickars  produced  the  book  dedicated 
to  Lady  Bradsfcone;   for  twelve   copies  of 
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which  Miss  Turnbull  had  subscribed.  Her 
name  was  printed  among  the  list  of  sub- 
scribers, and  there  was  no  palliating  the 
fact.  When  her  companion  saw,  that  she 
was  quite  overwhelmed  with  the  sense  of  this 
misfortune,  she  began  to  hint,  that  though 
the  evil  was  great,  it  was  not  without 
remedy;  that  in  her  own  private  opinion, 
Lady  Pierrepoint  might  have  passed  over 
the  thing,  if  she  had  not  heard  it  at  a  most 
unlucky  moment.  The  provoking  banker 
mentioned  it  to  her  ladyship  just  after  he 
had  disappointed  her  of  certain  monies,  fop 
which  she  was  negociating.  From  her  situ- 
ation and  means  of  obtaining  secret  and 
early  intelligence,  she  had  it  frequently  in  her 
power,  to  make  money  by  selling  ia  or.  out  of 
the  stocks.  Such,  an  opportunity  at  present 
occurred;  and  "  it  was  a  great  pity,"  Mrs. 
Vickars  observed,  "  that  the  want  of  a 
little  ready  money  should  preclude  her  from 
the  possibility  of  profiting  by  her  situation." 
Miss  Turnbull,  who  was  not  deficient  in 
quickness  of  comprehension,  upon  this  hint 
immediately  said,  "  that  her  ladyship  might 
command  some  thousands,  which  she  had  ia 
Mr.  Stock's  bank."     Lady  Pierrepoint  the 
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next  day  found,  that  it  would  be  best  to 
hush  up  the  affair  of  the  subscription  to  the 
fatal  pamphlet.  She  said,  "  that  she  had 
with  infinite  satisfaction  ascertained,  that 
the  thing  had  not  been  noticed  in  the  quar- 
ter where  she  feared  it  would  have  created 
an  insuperable  prejudice — that  there  were 
other  Turnbulls,  as  she  was  happy  to  under- 
stand, in  the  world,,  beside  Mrs.  VickarsV 
friend ;  and  that  as,  in  the  list  of  subscri- 
bers, she  was  mentioned  only  as  Miss 
Turnbull,  not  as  Almeria  Turnbull,  all  was 
safe,  and  nobody  would  suspect  that  a  lady 
presented  at  court  by  my  Lady  Pierre- 
point  could  be  the  same  person,  that  sub- 
scribed to  a  book  of  such  a  description." 

This  affair  being  adjusted,,  the  league  was 
tacitly  formed  between  interest  and  vanity. 
Miss  Turnbull  was  presented  at  court  by 
Lady  Pierrepoint,  and  her  ladyship  bought 
into  the  stocks  with  the  Yorkshire  heiress's 
money.  The  gratification  of  Almeria's 
ambition^  however,  did  not  complete  her 
happiness.  When  she  was  at  the  summit 
of  the  Alps  of  fashion,  she  saw  how  little 
was  to  be  seen. 

Though  she  liked  to  have  it  to  say,. that 
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she  was  a  great  deal  with  Lady  Pierrepoint, 
yet  the  time  always  passed  most  heavily  in 
her  company;    nor   was  the   inferiority  of 
this  lady's   understanding   compensated  by 
an  affectionate  heart.      Her  smoothly  po- 
lished exterior  seemed  to  prevent  all  possi- 
bility of  obtaining  any  hold  over  her.  She  had 
the  art  at  once  to  seem  to  be  intimate  with 
people,  and  to    keep  them  at  the  greatest 
distance ;  as,  in  certain  optical  deceptions,, 
an  object  which  seems  close  to  us  eludes 
our  hand,  if  we  attempt  to  grasp  it.     Al- 
meria  felt  the  want  of  that  species  of  unre- 
served confidence  and  friendship,  which  she 
had  formerly  enjoyed  with  Ellen.     In  judg- 
ing of  what  will  make  us  happy,   we  are 
apt  to  leave  time  out  of  the   account ;  and 
this  leads-  to  most  important  errours.     For  a 
short  period  we  may  be  amused  or  gratified 
by  what  will  fatigue  and  disgust  us  if  long 
continued.     The  Erst  winter  that  she  spent 
in  dissipation,  she  was  amused  ;  but  winter 
after  winter  passed  i  and  the  recurrence  of 
the  same  public  diversions,  and  the  same 
faces,    and   the    same  commonplace    con- 
versation,,   wearied    instead    of    interesting 
her.     But  as  the  pleasure  of  novelty  de- 
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dined,  the  power  of  habit  increased ;  and 
she  continued  the  same  coarse  of  life  for  six 
years — six  long  years!  against  both  her 
judgment  and  her  feelings,  the  absolute 
slave  of  an  imaginary  necessity. — Thus  the 
silly  chicken  remains  prisoner  in  a  circle  of 
chalk  :  even  when  the  hand  by  which  it 
was  held  down  is  removed,  it  feels  an  ima- 
ginary pressure,  from  which  it  dares  not  even 
attempt  to  escape. 

Almeria,  however,  was  now  arriyed  at  an 
age,  when  she  could  no  longer,    with  any 
propriety,  be  called    a    chicken :    she  was 
seven  and  twenty  ;  and  the  effect  of  keeping 
late  hours,  and    the  continual   petty  irrita- 
tions to   which  she  had  been  subject,  were 
sufficiently  visible  in  her  countenance.     Sh« 
looked  in  a  morning  so  faded  and  haggard, 
that  any  one,  not  used  to  the  near  and  tear 
of  fashionable  faces,   would    have   guessed 
Almeria's  age  to  be  seven  and  thirty  instead 
of  seven  and  twenty      During  her  six  cam- 
paigns in  London,  she  or  her   fortune  had 
made  many  conquests ;    but  none   of  her 
London    captives    had  ever    obtained  any 
power  over  her  affections,  and  her  ambition 
could  not  decide  upon   the  pretensions  of 
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her  several  suitors.     Lady  Pierrepoint,  who 
was  her  prime   adviser,  had  an  interest  in 
keeping  her    unmarried ;    because    during 
this  time  her  ladyship  employed  most  ad- 
vantageously certain  monies,  which  she  had 
borrowed  from   our   heiress.      This   female 
politician  made  some  objection  to  every  pro- 
posal,    continually   repeating,    that    Miss 
Turnbull  might  do  better — that  she  might 
look   higher  —  that   with   her   pretensions, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  she  would  have 
variety  of  advantageous  offers — and  that  her 
p/fly  should  be  to  raise  her  value  by  rejecting, 
without  .hesitation,  all  pretenders  but  those 
of  the  first  distinction.     Lady  Pierrepoint, 
who  usually   spoke  with  all  the  ambiguity 
of  an  oracle,  seemed  on  this  subject  more 
than  usually  mysterious.     She  dropped  half 
sentences,  then  checked  herself,  hinted  that 
she  was  not  at  liberty  to  speak  out ;  but  that 
she  had  her  own  private  reasons  for  advising 
her  friend  Miss  Turnbull  not  to  be  precipi- 
tate in    her   choice.     Her  ladyship's  looks 
said  more  than  her   words,    and    Almeria 
interpreted  them  precisely  as  she   wished. 
There  was  a    certain  marquis,  whom  she 
sometimes  met  at  Lady  Pierrepoint's,  and 
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whom  she  would  have  been  pleased  to  meet 
more  frequently  He  was  neither  young, 
nor  handsome,  nor  witty,  nor  wise.  What 
was  he  then?- — He  was  a  marquis — and  is 
not  that  enough? — Alnaeria  saw,  that  he  was 
looked  up  to  as  a  person  of  great  influence 
and  importance,  and  she  now  had  the  ha- 
bit of  trusting  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  others. 
She  now  considered  what  people  were 
thought  of,  not  what  they  really  were ;  and 
according  to  this  mode  of  estimation  she 
could  not  fail  to  form  a  high  opinion  of 
this  exalted  personage.  He  paid  her  dis- 
tinguished, but  not  decisive  attention;  and 
perhaps  the  uncertainty,  in  which  she  was 
kept  as  to  his  views,  increased  her  inter- 
est upon  the  subject.  There  was  always 
some  obstacle,  which  seemed  to  prevent  him 
from  declaring  himself;  at  one  time  he  was 
suddenly  obliged  to  go  ambassador  to  some 
foreign  court ;  he  went,  and  staid  a  year  j 
at  his  return  he  was  immersed  in  politics,  and 
deplored  his  hard  fate  in  terms,  which  Al- 
meria  thought  it  was  impossbie  not  to  con- 
strue favourably  to  tier  wishes.  She  thought 
she  was  upon  the  point  of  becoming  a  mar- 
chioness, when  his  lordship  was  again  sent 
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into  what  he  called  l)anishment.  Lady 
Pierrepoint  had  constantly  letters  from  him, 
however,  passages  from  which  she  from 
time  to  time  read  to  Almeria,  in  whose 
weak  mind  this  kept  alive  an  indistinct  hope, 
for  which  she  had  no  rational  foundation, 
She  was  confirmed  in  her  belief,  that  the 
marquis  had  serious  thoughts  of  her,  by  the 
opinion  of  Mrs.  Vickars,  who  she  thought 
was  in  the  secret,  and  who  certainly  would 
not  speak  decidedly  without  sufficient  rea- 
son. Indeed,  nothing  but  the  pleasure  she 
received  from  Mrs.  Vickars's  favourable 
prognostics  upon  this  subject  could  have 
in  any  degree  balanced  the  pain  she  daily 
endured  from  this  lady's  fretful  temper. 
Almeria  submitted  to  her  domineering  hu- 
mour, and  continued  to  propitiate  her  with 
petty  sacrifices,  more  from  fear  than  love — 
ftom  fear,  that  her  adverse  influence  might 
be  fatal  to  her  present  scheme  of  aggran- 
disement. Weak  minds  are  ubject  to  this 
apprehension  of  control  from  secret  causes 
utterly  inadequate  to  their  supposed  effects  j 
and  thus  they  put  their  destiny  into  the  hands 
of  persons,  who  could  not  otherwise  obtain 
influence  over  their  fate. 
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The  time  at  length  arrived  when  our  he- 
roine  was  to  be  confirmed  in  her  expecta-. 
tions,  or  wakened  from  her  state  of  self- 
delusion.  The  marquis  returned  from 
abroad,  and  Lady  Pierrepoint  wrote  a  note 
more  mysteriously  worded  than  usual,  sig- 
nifying', that  she  "  wished  to  have  a  confer- 
ence with  MissTurnbull  on  a  subject  of 
some  importance;  and  begged  to  know  at 
what  hour  in  the  morning  she  might  be  se- 
cure of  the  pleasure  of  finding  her  at  home." 
Almeria  named  her  hour,  and  waited  for 
its  arrival  with  no  small  impatience.  Lady 
Pierre-point's  thundering  knock  at  the  door 
was  heard ;  her  ladyship  was  shown  up 
stairs;  and  she  entered  the  room  with  a 
countenance,  that  seemed  to  promise  well. 
She  preluded  with  many  flattering  phrases — 
declared,  that  ever  since  she  had  been  first 
acquainted  with  Miss  Turnbuli  at  Chelten- 
ham, she  had  always  considered  her  with 
sentiments  of  esteem,  of  which  she  had 
since  given  indeed  the  most  convincing 
proofs,  by  accepting  of  obligations  from 
her. 

"  Obligations  !"  exclaimed  Almeria,  with 
an  air  of  polite  astonishment. 
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"  Yes,  my  clear  Miss  Turnbull,"  conti- 
nued her  ladyship,  with  still  more  polite 
jiumility,  "  I  am  under  obligations  to  you 
assuredly.  Things  of  a  pecuniary  nature 
ought  not  to  be  named,  I  confess,  in  the 
same  sentence  with  friendship,  yet  for  the 
sake  of  one's  family  it  is,  whilst  we  remain 
in  this  world,  the  duty  of  every  one  to  pay 
a  certain  degree  of  attention  to  such  points; 
and  a  person,  who  has,  like  me,  advantages 
of  situation  and  connexions,  would  not  be 
justifiable  in  neglecting,  under  due  limita- 
tions, to  make  use  of  them." 

Miss  Turnbull  readily  assented  to  these 
guarded  truisms,  but  wondered  to  what  all 
this  was  to  lead. 

"  The  money  which  you  have  had  the 
goodness  to  trust  in  my  hands,"  continued 
her  ladyship,  "has,  without  in  the  least 
impoverishing,  or  I  hope  inconveniencing  you, 
been  of  the  most  material  advantage  to 
me." 

Almeria  comprehended  that  her  ladyship 
referred  to  her  speculations  in  the  stocks, 
and  she  congratulated  her  upon  her  success  ; 
and  added  assurances,  that  for  her  own 
part  she  had  not  been  in  the  slightest  de- 
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gree  inconvenienced.  Whilst  Miss  Turnbull 
uttered  these  assurances,  however,  she  was 
not  sorry  to  see  Lady  Pierrepoint  take  out 
of  her  pocket-book  bank  notes  to  the 
amount  of  her  debt ;  for,  in  plain  truth,  the 
interest  of  this  loan  had  never  been  punctu- 
ally paid  ;  and  Almeria  had  often  regretted, 
that  she  had  placed  so  much  of  her  fortune 
out  of  her  own  power.—  "  Let  me  now  re- 
turn these  to  you  with  a  thousand  thanks," 
said  her  ladyship.  '^Indeed,  my  niece 
Gabriella  has  more  reason  even  than  I  have 
to  thank  you ;  for  you  must  know,  my  dear 
Miss  Turnbull,  that  all  my  speculations 
have  been  for  her.  From  the  time  that  she 
came  to  live  with  me,  I  was  determined  that 
she  should  be  properly  established ;  and  you 
must  be  sensible  that,  for  a  young  lady's 
establishment  in  our  days,  money  is  as 
essential  as  beauty  La  belle  Gabrielle  is 
now  provided  for  as  she  ought  to  be,  and  of 
course  the  consequence  will  be  a  suitable 
alliance."  —  Miss  Turnbull  expressed  her 
satisfaction  at  finding,  that  her  money  had 
been  instrumental  in  attaining  so  happy  a 
purpose,  and  presumed  to  ask  if  her  ladyship 
had  any  immediate  alliance  in  view- 
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"  It  is  a  secret  as  yet ;  but  I  have  no 
secrets  for  you,  my  dear  Miss  Turnbull ;  in- 
deed, I  came  here  this  morning  by  our 
dear  Gabriella's  particular  desire  to  commu- 
nicate it  to  you.  I  flatter  myself  you  will 
approve  of  her  choice — our  favourite  mar- 
quis." 

Almeria  was  so  much  astonished  and 
shocked  by  these  words,  that  she  turned 
as  pale  as  if  she  was  going  to  faint.  —  "  Our 
favourite  marquis  !"  she  repeated  in  a  faul- 
tering  voice ;  "  I  thought " 

The  fear  of  becoming  ridiculous  restrained 
her  anger,  and  she  paused. — "  You  thought, 
perhaps,"  resumed  the  perfectly- composed 
Lady  Pierrepoint,  "  you  thought  perhaps, 
my  dear,  that  there  was  too  great  a  dispa- 
rity of  age  between  Gabriella  and  the  mar- 
quis." 

"  O  no." 

"  Why  that  is  an  objection,  I  confess ; 
at  least  it  would  be  to  some  young  ladies: 
but  as  Gabriella  is  satisfied,  we  may  wave 
that." 

"  Oyes,  certainly." 

"  One  cannot  help  being  interested  for 
him  j  he  is  such  a  respectable  character — 
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and  so  much  in  love  ! — It  would  realty  sur- 
prise you,  my  dear,  for  you  know  he  was  a 
man,  one  would  have  imagined,  so  much 
immersed  in  politics — I  protest  I  never  had 
a  suspicion  of  his  having  a  thought  of  Ga- 
briella,  till  the  proposal  was  absolutely 
made." 

"  I  am  sure  I  never  suspected  the  mar- 
quis's attachment  to  Lady  Gabriella,"  said 
MissTurnbull — "  on  the  contrary" 

"  On  the  contrary,"  pursued  Lady 
Pierrepoint,  "  he  paid  her  always,  as  I 
remember,  less  attention  than  to  twenty 
others,  who  were  indifferent  to  him." 

The  struggle  was  still  violent  in  our  he- 
roine's mind  between  rage  and  the  dread 
of  exposing  herself  to  ridicule :  Lady  Pierre- 
point  saw  this,  and  coolly  held  her  in  this 
dilemma. 

"  Now,"  continued  her  ladyship,  "men 
are  such  unaccountable  creatures,  one  ne- 
ver can  understand  them.  Do  }^ou  know, 
my  dear  Miss  Turnbull,  I  had,  till  his 
lordship  explained  himself  unequivocally 
to  me,  a  notion  that  he  was  in  love  with 
you." 

"  Really!"  said  our  heroine,  forcing  a 
laugh. 
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"  Did  your  friend  Mrs.Vickars  never  tell 
you  so  ?" 

"  Yes,  she  did — frequently  " 

"  Both  of  us  mistaken,  you  see,  my 
dear. — Mortifying!  to  find  one's  judgment 
so  fallible.  I  tell  the  marquis,  he  might 
absolutely  have  been  privately  married  to 
Gabriella  without  my  finding  him  out — it 
is  so  easy,  now  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world,  to  impose  upon  me. — Well,  I  must 
bid  you  adieu  for  the  present,  my  dear 
Miss  Turnbull — you  may  imagine  I  have  a 
World  of  business  on  my  hands." 

With  the  utmost  appearance  of  cordiality 
Lady  Pierrep' oint  shook  our  heroine's  reced- 
ing hand,  and,  without  seeming  to  notice  the 
painful  emotions  visible  in  Almeria's  coun- 
tenance, departed  smiling,  and  perfectly 
composed. 

The  moment  that  her  ladyship  had  left 
the  room,  our  heroine  retired  to  her  own 
apartment,  and  hastily  bolted  the  door  to 
prevent  the  intrusion  of  Mrs.  Vickars,  whose 
curiosity  and  condolence,  whether  real  or 
affected,  she  was  not  in  a  humour  to  endure. 
She  walked  up  and  down  the  room  in  great 
agitation,  by  turns  angry  with  Lady  Pierre- 
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point,  with  the  marquis,  with  Lady  Gabri- 
ella,  with  Mrs.  Vickars,  and  with  herself. 
After  her  anger  had  spent  itself,  the  sorrow- 
ful certainty  that  it  was  unavailing  re- 
mained ;  the  disappointment  was  irremedi- 
able, and  her  mortification  was  the  more 
poignant,  because  she  had  no  human  being 
to  sympathise  in  her  feelings ;  no  one  to 
whom  she  could  complain. 

"  So  this  is  fashionable  friendship,"  said 
she  to  herself.  "  This  is  the  end  of  all 
Lady  Pjerrepoint's  and  Lady  Gabriella's 
professions  of  regard  for  me ! — Fool  that  I 
have  been,  to  become  their  dupe! — With  my 
eyes  t open,  I  saw  nothing  that  was  going 
forward,  though  now  I  can  recollect  a  thou- 
sand and  a  thousand  circumstances,  by 
which  I  might  have  been  undeceived.  But 
I  trusted  implicitly, — ideot  that  I  was! — 
to  the  friendship  of  this  treacherous  unfeel- 
ing courtier.  Once  I  had  a  friend,  to  whom 
I  might  trust  implicitly — I  never,  never 
shall  find  her  equal." 

A  transient  recollection  of  former  times 
crossed  her  mind — but  those  times  could  not 
be  recalled ;  and  the  present  pressed  upon 
her  most  forcibly.     Frustrated    in  all  her 
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ambitious  schemes,  she  was  sensible,  that  all 
that  now  remained  for  her  was  to  conceal 
her  disappointment ;  and,  to  avoid  the  con- 
tempt to  which  she  would  be  exposed  in  the 
world,  if  it  were  whispered,  that  Miss  Turn- 
bull  had  fancied  that  the  Marquis  of 

was  in  love  with  her,  whilst  he  was  all  the 
while  paying  his  addresses  to  Lady  Gabriella 
Braclstone.  This  powerful  fear  of  ridicule 
conquered,  or  suppressed,  all  other  feelings. 
With  all  the  resolution  she  could  assume, 
Almeria  went  to  Mrs.  Vickars,  and  congra- 
tulated her  upon  the  happy  event,  which  was 
soon  likely  to  take  place  in  her  family :  she 
even  constrained  herself  so  far,  as,  without 
expressing  either  suspicion  or  resentment, 
to  hear  her  companion  disclaim  all  know- 
ledge of  the  affair,  and  declare,  that  she  had 
that  morning,  for  the  first  time,  heard  of  it 
from  Lady  Pierrepoint,  with  a  degree  of 
astonishment,  from  which  she  had  not  yet 
recovered. 

In  a  few  weeks  afterwards  Lady  Ga- 
foriella's  marriage  took  place.  Our  heroine's 
morti0cation  was  much  increased  by  the 
splendour  in  which  the  bride  appeared,  and 

by  the  great  share  of  the  public  attention 

a.  v. 
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which  the  fair  marchioness  seemed  for  some 
days  to  engross.  Miss  Turnbull  was  weary 
of  hearing  the  praises  of  her  equipages  and 
dress;  and  the  dissimulation  she  was  con- 
tinually obliged  to  practise  towards  Mrs. 
Vickars  became  intolerable.  Nothing  but 
a  pretext  for  quarrelling  with  this  lady  was 
wanting  to  Almeria,  and  nothing  but  an 
excuse  for  leaving  Almeria  was  now  desired 
by  Mrs.  Vickars,  who  had  received  an  invi- 
tation from  the  marchioness,  which  she  was 
impatient  to  accept.  The  ladies  one  morn- 
ing after  breakfast  fell  into  a  dispute  upon 
the  comparative  merits  of  blue  and  green. 
It  was  not  to  all  appearance  a  very  dange- 
rous subject,  but  in  certain  situations  every 
subject  becomes  dangerous. 

"  This  ribband  is  a  beautiful  blue,"  said 
Miss  Turnbull. 

"  I  confess  I  do  not  think  so,"  said  Mrs. 
Vickars;  "  it  is  a  very  unbecoming  shade 
of  blue." 

"  Unbecoming  !  —  I  have  been  told  by 
twenty  people,  that  it  is  remarkably  be- 
coming to  me.  Miss  Ingoldsby  told  me  yes- 
terday, that  she  never  saw  so  beautiful  a 
blue." 
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%t  Miss  Ingoldsby's  taste  is  not  infallible, 
I  imagine,"  said  Mrs.  Vickars  with  a  con- 
temptuous smile. 

"It  may  not  be  infallible,"  replied  our 
heroine,  "  but  it  is  at  least  as  much  to  be 
relied  upon  as  other  people's." 

"  I  am  sure  I  do  not  pretend  to  compare 
my  taste  to  Miss  Ingoldsby's;  but  I  may  be 
permitted  to  have  an  opinion  of  my  own, 
I  hope  :  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  a  frightful 
blue,  and  shockingly  unbecoming.  And  at 
all  events  I  like  green  infinitely  better  than 
blue;  and  I  beseech  you,  Miss  Turnbull, 
not  to  wear  this  hideous  ribband." 

"  I  am  sure  I  do'nt  pretend  to  set  my 
taste  in  competition  with  Airs.  Vickars, 
but  I  must  confess  I  cannot  think  this  a 
frightful  blue,  or  shockingly  unbecoming; 
nor  can  I  agree  with  any  body  in  pre- 
ferring green  to  blue ;  and  for  once  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  following  my  own 
fancy." 

"  For  once  ! — I  am  sorry  I  ever  presumed 
to  offer  an  opinion  upon  this  or  any  other 
subject  to  Miss  Turnbull — I  shall  be  more 
cautious  in  future;  but  I  candidly  own  I 
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did  think  I  might  prefer  green  to  blue 
without  giving  offence." 

"  It  gives  me  no  offence,  I  assure  you, 
Mrs.  Vickars,  that  you  should  prefer  green 
to  blue  ;  I  am  not  so  ridiculous.  But  peo- 
ple, who  cannot  bear  to  be  contradicted 
themselves,  are  always  apt  to  fancy,  that 
others  have  the  same  strange  sort  of  domi- 
neering temper." 

"  People  who  can  bear  nothing  but 
flattery,  Miss  Turnbuil,  should  have  such  a 
friend  as  Miss  Ingoldsby,  who  would  swear 
that  blue  is  green,  and  black  white,  I  make 
no  doubt,"  said  Mrs.  Vickars;  "  for  my 
part,  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  get  rid  of  my 
troublesome  sincerity  " 

"  Sincerity!  Sincerity! — To  do  you  jus. 
iice,  Mrs.  Vickars,  whatever  I  may  have 
felt  about  trifles,  in  affairs  of  importance 
I  have  never  found  your  sincerity  trouble- 
some." 

The  ironical  accent  upon  the  word  sin- 
cerity sufficiently  marked  Miss  Turnbull's 
meaning. 

The  irritable  temper  of  Mrs.  Vickars  put 
it  out   of  her  power  to  act  a  part  with  that 
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"  exquisite  dissimulation,"  for  which  some  of 
her  sex  have  been  celebrated  by  the  judicious 
Davila.     Thrown  off  her  guard  by  the  last 
sarcastic  insinuation,  Mrs.  Vickars  burst  into 
an  angry  defence  of  her  own  sincerity  with 
respect  to  the  affair  of  the  marquis  and  Lady 
Gabriella.    Almeria  observed,  that  this  "  de- 
fence was  quite  unnecessary,  as  she  had  not 
made  any  accusation  j  and  these  apologies 
could  be  prompted  only  by  Mrs.  Vickars's 
own  tenderness  of  conscience."— Mrs.  Vick- 
ars replied  with  increasing  acrimony      She 
said,  that  her  "  conduct  needed  no  apolo- 
gies, and  that  she  should  hot  stoop  to  make 
any,  to  sooth  the  disappointed  ambition  of 
any    person    whatever."  —  Reproach    suc- 
ceeded   reproach — sarcasm    produced    sar- 
casm— till     at  last    Mrs.  Vickars   declared, 
that,  after  what  had  passed,  it  was  impossible 
she    should    remain    another  day  in    Miss 
-TurnbuH's    house. — This    declaration    was 
heard    by   Almeria    with  undisguised  satis- 
faction.     The  next  day  Mrs.  Vickars    ac- 
cepted of  an   invitation  from  the  marchion- 
ess ;    and   our   heroine  afterwards  protested* 
that  she  was  as  much  rejoiced  to  be  freed 
from  the  incumbrance  of  such  a  companion, 
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as-  Sindbad  the  sailor  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
old  man  of  the  sea,  who  fastened  himself 
upon  his  shoulders  with  such  remorseless 
tenacity.  She  resolved  to  be  more  cautious 
in  the  choice  of  her  next  companion.  There 
were  many  candidates  for  the  honour  of  sup* 
plying  the  place  of  Mrs.  Vickars ;  amongst 
these  was  Mrs.  Ingoldsby,  a  lady  who  was 
perfect  mistress  of  the  whole  art  of  flattery, 
by  means  of  which  she  had  so  far  ingratiated 
herself  with  Miss  Turnbull,  that  she  felt 
secure  of  a  preference  over  all  competitors. 
Almeria  had  indeed  almost  decided  in  her 
favour,  when  she  received  a  note  from  a  Mrs. 
Wynne,  an  old  lady  with  whom  she  had 
formerly  been  acquainted  in  Yorkshire,  and 
who,  being  just  come  to  town,  was  eager  to, 
renew  her  intimacy  with  Miss  Turnbull. 
She  was  a  woman  of  an  excellent  heart,  and 
absolutely  incapable  of  suspecting,  that  others 
could  be  less  frank  or  friendly  than  herself.  She 
was  sometimes  led  into  mistakes  by  this  un- 
distinguishing  benevolence,  for  she  imagined 
that  all  which  appeared  wrong  would  prove 
right,  if  properly  understood ;  that  there 
must  be  some  good  reason  for  every  thing 
that  seemed  to  be  bad ;  that  every  instance 
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of  unkindness  or  insolence  was  undesigned  ; 
and  that  every  quarrel  was  only  a  misunder- 
standing.— Possessed  by  this  good-natured 
kind  of  wrong-headedness,  she  frequently 
did  the  most  provoking,  by  way  of  doing 
the  most  obliging,  things  imaginable. 

Upon  this  principle  she  would  place  con- 
tending parties  by  surprise  in  the  very  situa- 
tion, which  of  all  others  they  most  wished  to 
avoid,  and  then  gave  the  signal  for  a 
pitched  battle,  by  begging  the  enemies 
would  shake  hands  with  one  another. 
Now  she  had  heard  it  reported  in  Yorkshire, 
that  there  was  some  coolness  between  the 
Elmours  and  Miss  Turnbull,  but  she  was 
morally  certain  there  could  be  no  truth  in 
this  report,  for  a  variety  of  the  very  best 
reasons  in  the  world. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  argued  Mrs, 
Wynne,  "  to  my  certain  knowledge,  Miss 
Turnbull  was,  from  her  infancy,  always  the 
greatest  favourite  at  Elmour-grove,  the  pu- 
pil of  the  good  old  gentleman,  and  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  daughter.  During  that 
odd  Turnbull's  life-time,  Almeria  was  al- 
ways with  Miss  Ellen  Elmour,  who  treated 
her  quite  like  a  sister.  I  am  sure  I  re- 
o  n 
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member,  asif  it  was  yesterday,  her  introducing 
Miss  Turnbull  to  me,  and   the  affectionate 
way  in  which  she  spoke  of  her — and  I  par- 
ticularly recollect    hearing    Almeria  Turn- 
bull,  amongst    other    grateful    things,  say, 
that  she  should  wish  to  live   and  die  with 
her  friends  at  Elmour-grove.     Then  she  had 
stronger  reasons  afterwards  for  being  attached 
to  them — you  know  it  was  Mr    Frederick 
Elmour   who    gained   her  large  fortune  for 
her.     I  was  in  the  court-house  in  York  the 
very    day   the    cause    was    decided,    and  I 
never  heard  a  man  speak  with  more  energy 
and  eloquence  than   Frederick  Elmour  did 
in  her  defence.     It  was  plain,  indeed,  that 
the  eloquence  came  from  his  heart — as  to 
the  Jaw  part  of  the  business,   I  know  my 
nephew,  who  understands  those  things,  said5 
it  was  a  very  nice  question,  and  that  if  her 
cause   had   not    been  managed    as   ably  as 
it  was,  she  would  not  have  gained  her  for- 
tune.    Now  of  course  this  was  a  thing  that 
never  could  be  forgotten.    I  own,  I  expected 
that  there  would  have  been  a  match  between' 
1-iiss  Turnbull    and   I'-lr    Elmour;    but  Sir 
Thomas    Stock,    her    guardian,    took    her 
aw,  ay  from  us,  and  Mr,  Elmour  fell  in   love 
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with  another  lady  But  all  this  time  Miss 
Turnbull  has  never  married,  though  she  has 
been  so  much  in  the  great  world,  and  from 
her  large  fortune  must  have  had  so  many 
offers.  I  heard  it  said  yesterday,  that  she 
had  refused  Sir  Thomas  Stock's  eldest  son, 
and  my  Lord  Bradstone,  and  some  others ; 
now  it  is  plain  she  would  not  marry  merely 
for  money  or  title.  My  nephew,  who  is  so 
amiable  and  sensible,  is  just  the  man  for 
her,  and  he  used  to  admire  her  very  much 
in  former  times,  when  he  met  her  at  Elmour- 
grove."  Mrs.  Wynne  hinted  her  wishes  to 
her  nephew,  but  he  seemed  not  much- 
inclined  towards  Miss  Turnbull,  "  be- 
cause," said  he,  "  though  Frederick  and 
his  sister  never  uttered  a  syllable  to  her 
disadvantage,  I  cannot,  from  circumstances, 
help  imagining,  that  she  has  not  behaved 
well  to  them  ;  and  besides,  after  five  or  six 
years  spent  in  the  great  world,  and  in  all 
the  dissipation  in  which  she  has  lived,  her 
disposition  probably  cannot  be  the  same 
as  it  was  when  I  knew  her  in  the 
country  " 

Mrs.  Wynne  could  not,  with  her  good- 
natured  eyes,,  see  the  force  of  any  of  these 
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objections,  and  she  was  determined  to  con- 
vince her  nephew  of  their  futility.      With 
this  view,  she  formed  a  scheme,  which  was 
to  be  kept  a  profound  secret  from  the  par- 
ties   concerned,    till    the  moment  when    it 
should    be  ripe  for  execution.     She  heard, 
that  Miss  Turnbull  was  in  want  of  a  com- 
panion; and  she  knew,    that    Mrs.  Henry 
Elmour,    a    very    amiable    young   widow* 
distantly  related  to  the  Elmour  family,  and 
who  had    formerly  been  a  friend  of  Alme- 
ria's,  was  at  this  moment  in  great  distress. 
She  had  no  doubt  that  Miss  Turnbull  would 
be  delighted  with  an  opportunity  of  serving 
any  one  connected  with  a  family,  to  whom, 
she    had    such   obligations.     Mrs.  Wynne 
fancied,  that  this  would  be  the  finest  occasion 
imaginable  to  prove  to  her  nephew,  that, 
notwithstanding  Almeria  had  lately  lived  so 
much  in  the  fashionable  world,  she  had  thti 
same  grateful  heart  as  formerly.  < 

Eager  to  come  to  this  demonstration,  Mrs, 
Wynne  wrote  immediately  to  the  distressed 
widow,  begging  her  to  come  to  town  with  all 
possible  expedition;  "  for  I  have  found,  or  at 
least  I  am  morally  sure  of  finding,  the  most 
charming  situation  your  heart  can  desire^ 
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I  say  no  more,  that  I  may  not  deprive  you 
of  the  pleasure  of  the  surprise." 

The  same  day  that  she  sent  this  letter 
to  the  post,  she  dispatched  the  following 
note  to  Almeria. 

"   MY  DEAR  MISS   TURNBULL; 

I  am  too  well  persuaded 
of  the  goodness  of  your  heart  to  fear,  that 
you  should  think  my  present  interference 
impertinent.  We  used  to  be  very  good 
friends  in  Yorkshire,  and  I  am  sure  shall  be 
just  the  same  in  London  ;  therefore,  I  write 
without  ceremony,  as  friends  should.  I 
called  upon  you  twice,  but  found  you  were 
Unluckily  not  at  home.  Now  I  have  a 
inatter  very  near  my  heart  to  speak  to  you 
about,  that  perhaps  will  turn  out  as  much 
to  your  satisfaction  as  to  mine.  I  cannot  ex- 
press myself  so  well  as  I  could  wish  in  writ- 
ing, but  am  sure  you  will  not  repent  your 
kindness,  if  you  will  do  us  the  honour  of 
dining  with  us  in  a  family  way  on  Friday 
next;  and  in  the  mean  time,  let  me  beg 
you  will  not  decide  your  choice  of  a  com- 
panion. I  cannot  be  more  explicit,  lest  (as 
I  have  said  once  before  to  day)  I  should 
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deprive  you  of  the  pleasure  of  the  surprise.- 
Dear  Madam,  forgive  this  freedom  in  one- 
v.'ho    most    sincerely  wishes    yen    well    (as 
Friday  will  prove).     My    nephew,    Henry 
Wynne  (whom  you  may  remember  a  great 
admirer  of  yours),  desires  his  best  respects;; 
and  with  every  good  wish  I  remain, 
Dear  Miss  Turnbull's 

Affectionate  humble  servant,. 
M.   WYNNE." 

This  letter  at  first  surprised  our  heroine,, 
and    afterwards  afforded  subject   for  much 
ridicule    to  Mrs.  Ingoldsby,  to    whom  Al- 
meria  showed   it.     She  laughed  at  the  odd 
freedom  of   the   rustic  Yorkshire  dame,  at, 
the    old  fashioned  plainness  of   the  style — 
(parenthesis    within    parenthesis) — at    last,. 
concluding  with  respects  and  best  wishes, 
and  remaining  dear  Miss  Turnbull's  humble 
servant.      She  opined,   however,  upon  the 
third  perusal  of  the  letter,  that  Mrs.  Wynne; 
was  anxious  to  present  her  nephew  to  Miss 
Turubui!,  and  that  this  was  the  real  mean- 
ing of  her  curious  note — that,  probably  she 
wished    to   surprise   her  with  the    sight    of 
some  Yorkshire    damsel,    who    had  formed- 
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the   reasonable    expectation,  that    because 
Miss  Turnbull  had  done  her  the  honour  to 
notice  her  ages   ago  in  the  country,  she  was 
to  be  her    companion  in  town.     Mrs.   In- 
goldsby  further  observed,  that  Mrs.  Wynne, 
though  she  had  not  practised  at  court,  was 
no    bad    politician  in    thus  attempting    to 
recommend  a  companion  to  Miss  Turnbull, 
who  would   of   course    be    intirelv    in    her 
nephew's    interests.     Almeria's  vanity    was 
indirectly    flattered    by  these    insinuations, 
which  tended  to  prove  her  vast  consequence, 
in  being  thus  the  object  of  plots  and  coun- 
terplots, and  she  the  more  readily  believed 
this,   from  the  experience  she   had  had  of 
Lady  Pierrepoint's    manoeuvres.  —  "  It   is 
really  a  dreadful  thing,"  said  she,  "  to  be 
a  great  heiress.     One  must  be  so  circum- 
spect— so  much  upon  one's  guard  with  all 
the  world..      But  poor   Mrs.  Wynne  shows 
her  cards  so  plainly,  one  must  be  an  ideot 
not  to  guess  her  whole  play." 

To  "  mistake  reverse  of  wrong  for  right," 
is  one  of  the  most  common  errours  in  the 
conduct  of  life.  Our  heroine  being  sensible, 
that  she  had  been  ridiculously  credulous  in 
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her  dealings  with  Lady  Pierrepoint,  was 
now  inclined  to  be  preposterously  suspi- 
cious. She  determined  with  her  next  admirer 
to  pursue  a  system  diametrically  opposite  to 
that  which  she  had  followed  with  the  mar- 
quis; she  had  shown  him  attractive  com- 
plaisance ;  she  was  now  prepared  to  display 
the  repulsive  haughtiness  becoming  the  re- 
presentative of  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds;  she  had  completely  adopted  Lady 
Pierrepoint's  maxim,  That  a  lady  should 
marry  to  increase  her  consequence  and 
strengthen  her  connexions.  Her  former  ideas, 
that  love  and  esteem  were  necessary  to  hap- 
piness in  a  union  for  life,  seemed  obsolete 
and  romantic  ;  and  the  good  qualities  of  her 
admirers,  though  they  were  always  to  be 
mentioned  as  the  ostensible  reasons  for  her 
choice,  were  never  in  reality  to  influence 
her  decision. 

To  stoop  at  once  from  a  marquis  to  a 
private  gentleman,  would  be  terrible;  yet 
that  private  gentleman  was  worthy  of  some 
little  consideration,  not  because  he  was,  as- 
Almeria  remembered,  a  man  of  excellent 
sense,  temper,  and  character;  but  because 
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he  had  a  clear  estate  of  eight  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  and  was  next  heir  to  an  earl- 
dom. 

Miss  Turnbull  cannot  properly  be  called 
a  female  fortune-hunter,  but  to  coin  a  new 
name  for  our  heroine,  which  may  be  useful 
to  designate  a  numerous  class  of  her  con- 
temporaries, she  was  decidedly  a  female 
title-hunter. 

She  accepted  of  the  invitation  to  dinner, 
and,  accompanied  by  a  proper  supporter  in 
Mrs.  Ingoldsby,  went  to  Mrs.  Wynne's, 
dressed  in  the  utmost  extravagance  of  the 
mode,  blazing  in  all  the  glory  of  diamonds, 
in  hopes  of  striking  admiration  even  unto 
awe  upon  the  hearts  of  all  beholders. 
Though  she  had  been  expressly  invited  to  a 
family  party,  she  considered  that  only  as  an 
humble  country  phrase  to  excuse  before- 
hand any  deficiency  of  magnificence.  She 
had  no  doubt,  that  the  finest  entertainment, 
and  the  finest  company,  Mrs. Wynne  could 
procure  or  collect,  would  be  prepared  for  her 
reception.  She  was  somewhat  surprised, 
especially  as  she  came  fashionably  late,  to 
find  in  the  drawing-room  only  old  Mrs. 
Wynne,    her  nephew,  and    a    lady,    who 
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from  her  dress  and  modest  appearance  was 
evidently  nobody.  Miss  Tumbull  swept  by 
her,  though  she  had  adisagreeaMe  recollec- 
tion of  having  somewhere  seen  this  figure 
in  a  former  state  of  existence.  Mrs.  Wynne, 
good  soul !  did  not  believe  in  wilful  blind- 
ness, and  she  therefore  said,  with  provoking 
Simplicity, 

"  MissTurnhull,  this  is  your  good  friend 
Mrs.  Henry  El  on  our— poor  thing  !  she  is 
sadly  altered  in  her  looks  since  you  saw 
her,  a  gay  rosy  iassy  at  Elmour-grove  !  but 
though  her  looks  are  changed,  her  heart,  I 
can  answer  for  it,  is  just  the  same  as  ever,. 
and  she  remembers  you  with  all  the  affec- 
tion you  could  desire.  She  would  not  be 
like  any  other  of  her  name,  indeed,  if  she 
did  otherwise.  The  Elmours  were  all  so 
fond  of  you  !" 

The  name  of  Elmour,  instead  of  having 
that  irresistible  charm,  which  Mrs.  Wynne 
expected,  over  Almeria's  heart,  produced  a 
directly  contrary  effect.  It  recalled  many 
associations,  that  were  painful  to  her  pride; 
she  was  vexed  to  perceive,  that  obligations 
and  intimacies,  which  she  had  forgotten, 
or  which  she  wished  to  forget,  were  remem- 
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bered  so  obstinately  by  others.  All  tins 
passed  in  her  mine!  whilst  Mrs. Wynne  was 
speaking.  With  a  look  of  ill-humoured 
surprise-  Almeria  half  rose  from  her  seat; 
and  as  Mrs.  Henry  Elmour  was  presented 
to  her,  uttered  some  phrases  in  an  unintel- 
ligible voice,  and  Uien  sunk  back  again  on 
Lhe  sofa.  Mrs.  Wynne  made  room  for  the 
widow  between  her  and  Miss  Turnbull — 
Mr.  Wynne  kept  aloof — a  dead  silence  en- 
sued— and  Miss  Turnbull  seeing,  that  in 
her  present  position  there  was  nothing  else 
to  be  done,  condescended  to  hope  that  all 
Mrs.  Henry  Elmour's  friends  in  Yorkshire 
were  well,  when  she  left  them.  Mrs. 
Wynne's  countenance  brightened  up,  and 
she  now  addressed  her  conversation  to  Mrs. 
Ingoldsby,  in  order  to  leave  the  pair,  whom 
she  had  destined  to  be  friends,  at  perfect 
liberty  to  talk  over  "  old  times.5' 

Mrs.  Henry  Elmour  naturally  spoke  of 
the  happy  days  which,  they  had  spent  to- 
gether at  Elmour-grove ;  but  Miss  Turn- 
bull  was  so  much  occupied  in  clasping  one 
of  her  diamond  bracelets,  that  half  of  what 
was  said  to  her  seemed  not  to  be  heard,  and 
the  other  half  to   create  no  interest.     She 
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looked  up,  when  she  had  at  length  adjusted 
her  bracelet,  and  with  an  insipid  smile 
(learned  from  Lady  Pierrepoint)  seemed  to 
beg  pardon  for  her  fit  of  absence.  The  un- 
fortunate Mrs.  Elmour  recommenced  all 
she  had  said ;  but  though  Miss  TurnbuH's 
eyes  were  at  this  time  directed  towards  the 
widow's  face,  they  wandered  over  her  fea- 
tures with  such  insolent  examination,  that 
she  was  totally  abashed.  Having  gained 
her  point,  our  heroine  now  looked  round, 
as  the  door  opened,  in  expectation  of  the 
entrance  of  some  persons,  who  might  be 
worthy  of  her  attention ;  but,  lo  !  it  was 
only  a  servant,  who  announced  that  dinnei 
was  served.  Miss  Turnbull's  surprise  could 
be  equalled  only  by  her  indignation,  when 
she  found,  that  it  was  literally  to  a  family 
parti/  she  was  invited.  —  "  Miss  Turnbull,'1 
said  Mrs.  Wynne,  as  they  were  sitting 
dow n  to  dinner,  "  I  have  been  much  disap- 
pointed in  not  having  the  company  of  some 
friends  of  yours,  who  I  expected  would 
dine  with  us  to  day  ;  but  they  will  be  ivitt 
us  I  hope  to  night — they  were  unluckih 
engaged  to  dine  with  the  Duchess  of — . — .' 
Miss  Turnbull  vouchsafed  to  appear  in- 
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terested,  when  the  name  of  a  duchess  was 
mentioned,  but  her  countenance  again 
changed  to  an  expression  of  almost  angry 
vexation,  when  Mrs. Wynne  explained,  that 
these  friends  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
Elmour,  and  Mr.  Charles  Wynne  and  his 
lady.  "Miss  Ellen  Etmour, you  know*  she 
was — "  —  "  Very  true,  I  saw  her  marriage 
in  the  papers,  I  remember,  some  time 
ago,"  replied  Miss  Turnbull,  "  a  year,  if 
I'm  not  mistaken." 

"  Two  years  ago,  madam,"  said  Mrs, 
Wynne. 

"  Was  it  two  ? — I  dare  say  it  might — 
you  know  it  is  so  impossible  to  keep  a  re- 
gister of  deaths  and  marriages  in  one's 
head.— Pray,  are    you    at    all    acquainted, 

Mrs.  Wynne,  with  the  Duchess  of ? 

She  was  always  a  prodigious  friend  of  the 
Elmours,*  as  I  remember — How  is  that  ? — 
Are  they  any  way  related,  I  wonder?" 

"  Yes;  they  are  now  related  by  mar- 
riage," said  Mr. Wynne ;-  "  Mrs.  Frederick 
Elmour  is  a  niece  of  the  duchess's." 

"  Indeed!" 

"  She  is  a  charming  woman,"  said  Mrs. 
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Wynne,    "  so  beautiful,  and  yet  so    unaf- 
fected— so  sensible,  yet  so  unassuming." 

"  Pray,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Ingoldsby, 
"  has  not  her  grace  converzaziones,  or 
reading  parv.ies,  or  something  in  that  style 
every  week  ? — She  is  quite  a  learned  lady,  I 
understand.  There  was  always  something 
odd  about  her,  and  I  cannot  help  being 
afraid  of  her." 

"  I  assure  you,"  said  Mrs.  Wynne, 
"  that  there  is  nothing  odd  or  strange  about 

the  Duchess  of .  She  has  always  the 

most  agreeable   society,    that  London   can 
afford." 

Miss  Turnbull  and  Mrs.  Ingoldsby  inter- 
changed looks  of  affected  contempt — but 
Mr.  Wynne  added — 

"  Her  grace  has,  you  know,  a  taste  for 
literature  and  for  the  arts ;  and  the  most  ce- 
lebrated literary  characters,  as  well  as  those 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  active 
life,  assemble  at  her  house,  where  they  can 
enjoy  the  most  agreeable  conversation — 
that,  in  which  a  knowledge  of  books  and 
of  the  world  is  happily  blended." 

<c  And  as  to  being  afraid  of  her  grace," 
resumed  Mrs,  Wynne,  "  that   is  quite  im- 
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-possible;  she  has  such  affable,  engaging 
manners.  I  am  sure,  even  I  am  not  in 
the  least  afraid  of  her." 

"  But  you  know,"  said  Miss  Turnbull, 
with  a  malicious  look  of  mock  humility, 
<c  there  is  a  difference  between  you  and  me 
— I  would  not  meet  her  grace  for  the  world, 
for  I  am  persuaded  I  should  not  be  able  to 
articulate  a  syllable  in  her  classical  presence 
^1  have  not  been  used  to  that  style  of  com- 
pany by  any  means. — I  assure  you,  I  should 
he,  as  Mrs.  Ingoldsby  says,  horridly  afraid 
■of  your  witty  duchess." 

"  She  has  none  of  the  airs  of  a  wit,  be- 
lieve me,"  said  Mrs.  Wynne,  growing 
more  and  more  earnest ;  "  and  if  you  will 
not  believe  me,  ask  your  friend  Ellen." 

"  O  excuse  me,  I  beseech ;  I  shall  ask 
no  -questions — I  only  beg  leave  to  keep  my- 
self well,  when  I  am  well.  The  Ehnours, 
who  are  so  clever,  and  have  such  merit,  and 
so  on,  are  all  vastly  better  suited  to  her 
grace  than  I  am." 

No  contradiction  ensued — our  heroine 
was  mortified  beyond  the  power  of  con- 
cealment. 

After  dinner,  when  the    ladies    retired, 
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Mrs.  Wynne,  though  somewhat  alarmed 
and  puzzled  by  Miss  Turnbull's  behaviour, 
summoned  all  the  resolution,  which  bene- 
volence could  inspire,  and  resolved  at  once 
to  cometo  the  point  with  our  heroine.  She 
flattered  herself,  that  all  in  Miss  Turnbull, 
that  appeared  inauspicious  to  her  hopes, 
was  only  her  manner,  that  sort  of  manner 
which  people,  who  live  much  in  high  life, 
catch,  and  practise,  without  meaning  to 
give  themselves  airs,  or  to  humble  their 
neighbours. 

Many  persons  will  perhaps  think  good 
Mrs.  Wynne  almost  an  ideot;  but  she  was 
a  woman  of  abilities,  and  if  she  did  not 
exert  them  in  discovering  with  promptitude 
the  follies  of  others,  she  enjoyed  much  hap- 
piness in  her  benevolent  scepticism.  This 
evening,  however,  she  was  doomed  to  be 
absolutely  convinced,  against  her  will,  that 
she  had  formed  too  favourable  an  opinion 
of  one  of  her  fellow-creatures. 

She  was  eager  to  explain  herself  to  Al- 
meria  before  Ellen  and  Mr.  Frederick 
Elmour  should  arrive ;  she  therefore  took 
her  aside,  and  began  without  any  pre- 
face. 
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cc  My  dear  Miss  Tumbull ;  here  is  a 
harming  opportunity  for  you  to  do  a  kind, 
,nd  generous,  and  grateful  action. — This 
>oor  Mrs.  Henry  Ehnour ! — She  has  told 
ou  how  she  has  been  reduced  to  distress 
without  any  imprudence  of  hers.  Now 
ou  could  not,  I  am  sure,  prove  the  good- 
iess  of  your  own  heart  better  to  your  friends, 
who  will  be  here  in  half  an  hour)  than  by 
howing  kindness  to  this  unfortunate  widow, 
•cannot  presume  to  say  more  than,  that  I 
liink  she  would  make  a  most  agreeable 
orapanion  to  an  amiabie  sensible  young 
idy — and  you  have  not  decided  your  choice, 
ave  you  ?" 

"  Pardon  me,  I  have  decided,  beyond  a 
ossibility  of  retracting,"  replied  Miss 
"urnbull  haughtily. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Mrs. Wynne, 
nth  an  expression  of  real  concern  in  her 
ountenance,  "  I  have  been  very  impru- 
lent." 

"  Really  I  am  infinitely  distressed,  that 
t  is  out  of  my  power  to  oblige  her  ;  but  the 
ady  who  is  with  me  now,  Mrs.  Ingoldsby, 
ras  a  prior  claim." 

VOL.  II.  H 
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Prior  claim  1 — prior  to  that  of  the  Eimour 
'family  ^  thought  Mrs. Wynne. 

The  decisive  manner,  in  which  Miss 
Turnbull  spoke,  precluded  all  further  hope. 

"  Well,  I  did  think  it  would  have  been 
such  a  pleasure  to  Miss  Turnbull  to  meet 
Mrs.  Henry  Eimour,  and  all  her  old  friends 
the  Elmours  here  to  day  ;  and  I  fancied, 
that  if  there  had  been  any  little  coolness  or 
misunderstanding,  it  would  quite  have 
passed  off,  and  that  I  should  have  had  the  joy 
of  seeing  you  all  shake  hands — I  thought  it 
would  have  been  such  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise lo  you  to  see  all  the  Eimour  family, 
and  Ellen's  c banning  little  girl,  and  Mr. 
Frederick  Elmour's  boy  !" 

A  more  disagreeable  surprise  could 
scarcely  have  been  imagined  for  our  he- 
roine— she  informed  Mrs.  Wynne  coldly, 
that  there  was  not  the  slightest  quarrel  be- 
tween her  and  any  of  the  Elmours ;  and 
that  therefore  there  was  no  necessity,  or 
possible  occasion,  for  any  shaking  of  hands 
or  reconciliation  scenes  ;  that  undoubtedly 
the  style  of  life'  she  had  been  thrown  into 
had  entirely  separated  her  from  her  York- 
shire acquaintance ;  and  time  had  dissolved 
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the  sort  of  intimacy  that  neighbourhood  had 
treated.  That  she  should  always,  notwith- 
standing, be  most  p  articular!  jr  happy  to 
meet  any  of  the  Elmour  family,  though, 
from  her  situation,  it  was  a  good  fortune 
she  had  not  often  enjoyed,  nor  indeed  could 
in  future  expect.  But  that  she  wished  it  to 
be  understood,  and  .repeated,  that  she  al- 
ways in  all  companies  properly  acknow- 
ledged the  obligations  she  had  to  Mr.  Fre- 
derick Elmour  as  a  lawyer.  Her  cause, 
she  believed,  was  the  first  in  which  he  had 
distinguished  himself,  and  she  was  rejoiced 
to  find,  that  he  had  since  risen  so  rapidly  in 
his  profession. — As  to  Miss  Ellen  Elmour, 
she  was  a  very  charming  sensible  young 
woman,  no  doubt;  and  Miss  Turn  bull  as- 
sured Mrs.  Wynne,  she  was  delighted  to 
hear  she  was  so  suitably  married  in  point  of 
understanding  an,d  temper,  and  all  those 
sort  of  things — and  besides,  to  a  gentleman 
of  a  reasonable  fortune,  which  she  was 
happy  to  hear  Mr.  C.  Wynne  possessed. 
Here  she  was  interrupted  in  her  speech — 

the  door  opened,  and  the  Duchess  of , 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Elmour,  and    Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles   Wynne,  were    announced.       Gtu? 

H2 
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heroine  was  not  prepared  for  the  sight  of 
the  duchess;  and  her  grace's  appearance 
made  her  receive  her  old  friends  in  a  man- 
ner very  different  from  that  in  which  she  had 
determined  to  meet  them.  Practised  as  she 
was,  she  stood  irresolute  and  awkward, 
whilst  Ellen,  with  easy  graceful  kindness, 
accosted  her,  and   immediately  introduced 

her   to   the    Duchess  of .      As  Mr. 

Frederick  Elmour  approached,  and  as  his 
beautiful  wife  was  presented  to  Miss 
Turnbull,  not  all  her  efforts  could  conceal 
the  mortification  she  endured,  whilst  she 
pronounced  that — 

"  She  was  vastly  happy — quite  delighted 
— that  all  this  was  really  such  an  agreeable 
and    unexpected  surprise  to  her  for  she 

did  not  even  know  any  of  her  Yorkshire 
friends  were  in  town." 

Mrs.  Ingoldsby  came  up  to  her  assist- 
ance. Miss  Turnbull  rallied  her  spirits, 
and  determined  to  make  her  stand  upon 
the  exclusive  ground  of  fashion.  Those 
who  comnrehend  the  rights  of  the  privileged 
order-;  of  f-.shion  are  aware,  that  even  a 
commoner,  who  is  in  a  certain  set,  is  far 
superior  to  a  duchess,  wh3  is  not  supposed 
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to  move  in  that  magic  circle.  Almeria, 
upon  this  principle,  began  to  talk  to  the 
Duchess  of of  seme  of  her  acquaint- 
ance, -vho  were  of  the  highest  ton,  and  then 
affectedly  checked  herself,  and  begged  par- 
dan,  and  looked  surprise  at  Mrs.  Ingoidsby, 
when  she  found  that  her  grace  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  them.  Much  as  Miss 
Turnbuil  had  reason  to  complain  of  Lady 
Pierrepoint,  and  the  young  bride  the  mar- 
chioness, she  now  thought  that  their  names 
would  do  her  honour,  and  she  scrupled  not 
to  speak  of  them  as  her  best  friends,  and  as 
the  most  amiable  creatures  existing.  — 
Such  is  the  meanness  and  insufficiency  of 
vanity  ! 

"  Poor  Lady  Pierrepoint,"  said  the 
Duchess  of ,-  "with  her  indepen- 
dent fortune,  what  could  tempt  her  to  en- 
slave herself  as  she  Iras  done  to  a  court 
Hie?" 

"  Her  ladyship  finds  herself  suited  to  her 
situation,  I  believe,"  said  Miss  Turnbuil. — 
"  Lady  Pierrepoint  is  certainly  formed, 
more  than  most  people  I  know,  t  .  succeed 
and  shine  in  a  court;  and  sne  is  in  favour; 
and  in  power,  and  in  fashion." 
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"  Does  it  follow  of  course,  that  she  is 
happy  ?"  said  Ellen. 

"  O  !  happy  — ■  of  course,  I  suppose 
so." 

"  No  doubt,"  said  Airs.  Ingoldsby,  "she 
has  every  reason  to  be  happy  ;  has  not  she 
just  made  her  niece  a  marchioness  ?" 

Mi?s  Turnbull  repeated  "  Happy  !  to  be 
sure  Lady  Pierrepoint  is  happy,  if  any 
body  in  the  world  is  happy,"—  A  short  sigh 
escaped  from  our  heroine. 

Ellen  heard  the  sigh,  and  attended  to  it 
more  than  to  her  words  j  she  looked  upon 
her  with  compassion,  and  endeavoured  to 
change  the  conversation. 

"  We  spend  this  winter  in  town,"  said 
she;  "  and  as  I  think  I  know  your  real 
tastes,  Almeria,"  said  she,  taking  Almeria's 
hand,  "  we  must  have  the  pleasure  of  in* 
t reducing  you  to  some  of  her  grace's  literary 
friends,  who  will  I  am  sure  please  and  suit 
you  particularly" 

Mr.  Frederick  Elmour,  who  now  really 
pitied  Almeria,  though  in  his  pity  there 
was  a  strong  mixture  of  contempt,  joined 
his  sister  in  her  kindness,  and  named  and 
described    some   of   the    people   whom  he 
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thought    she  would    be    most    desirous   of 
knowing.  The  names  struck  MissTurnbull's 

ears,  for  they  were  the  names  of  persons 
distinguished  in  the  fashionable  as  well  as 
in  the  literary  world,  and  she  was  dismayed 
and  mortified  by  the  discovery,  that  her 
country  friends  had  by  some  means,  incom- 
prehensible to  her,  gained  distinction  and 
intimacy  in  society  where  she  had  merely 
admission  *,  she  was  vexed  beyond  expres- 
sion, when  she  found  that  the  Elmours  were 
superior  to  her  even  on  her  own  ground.  At 
this  instant  Mrs.  Wynne,  with  her  usual 
simplicity,  asked  Mrs.  Frederick  Elmour 
and  Ellen,  why  they  had  not  brought  their 
charming  children  with  them,  adding, 
11  you  are,  my  dears,  without  exception, 
the  two  happiest  mothers  and  wives  I  am- 
acquainted  with.  And  after  all,  what  hap- 
piness is  there  equal  to  domestic  happiness? 
—  O  my  dear  Miss  Turnbull,  trust  me, 
though  I'm  a  silly  old  woman — there's  no- 
thing like  it — and  friends  at  court  are  not 
hke  friends  at  home — and  all  the  Lady 
Pierrepoints  that  ever  were,  or  ever  will  be 
born,  are  not,  as  you'll  find  when  you  come 
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to  try  them,  like  one   of  these  plain  good 
Ellens  aixl  Elmours." 

The  address,  simple  as  it  was,  came  so 
home  to  Almeria's  experience,  and  so 
many  recollections  rushed  at  once  upon  her 
memory,  that  aH  her  factitious  character  of 
a  fine  lady  gave  way  to  natural  feeling,  and 
suddenly  she  burst  into  tears. 

"  Good  heavens !  my  dear  Miss 
Turnbu!!,"  cried  Mrs.  Ingoldsby,  "  what 
is  the  matter  ? — Are  not  you  well  ? — Salts  ! 
salts! — the  heat  of  the  room  ! — poor  thing! 
—she  has  such  weak  nerves. — Mr  Elmour, 
may  I  trouble  you  to  ring  the  bell  for  our 
carriage?  Miss  Turnbull  has  such  sensibi- 
lity !  This  meeting,  so  unexpected  with 
so  many  old  friends,  has  quite  overcome 
her." 

Miss  Turnbull,  recalled  to  herself  by 
Mrs.  Ingoldsby 's  voice,  repeated  the  request 
to  have  her  carnage  immediately,  and  de- 
parted wit ;.i  Mrs.  Ingoldsby  as  soon  as  she 
possibly  could,  utterly  abashed  and  morti- 
fied ;  mortified  most  at  not  having  been 
able  to  conceal  her  mortification.  Inca- 
pable absolutely  of  articulating,  she  left 
Mrs.  Ingoldsby  to  cover  her  retreat,  as  well 
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as    she  could,  with  weak  nerves  and  sensi- 
bility. 

Even  the  charitable  Mrs.  Wynne  was 
now  heard  to  acknowledge,  that  she  could 
neither  approve  of  Miss  Turnbull's  conduct, 
nor  frame  any  apology  for  it.  She  con- 
fessed that  it  looked  very  like  what  she  of 
all  things  detested  most — ingratitude.  Her 
nephew,  who  had  been  a  cool  observant 
spectator  of  this  evening's  performance, 
was  glad  that  his  aunt's  mind  was  now  de- 
cided by  Almeria's-  conduct.  He  ex- 
claimed, that  he  would  not  marry  such  a 
woman,  if  her  portion  were  to  be  the  mines 
of  Peru. - 

Thus  Miss  Turnbi">i;  lost  all  chance  of  the 
esteem  and  affletioii  of  another  man  of  sense 
and  temper,  who  might  even  at  this  late 
period  of  tier  life  have  recalled  her  from  the 
follies  of  dissipation,  and  rendered  her  per-^ 
manently  happy. 

And  now  that  our  heroine  must  have  lost 
all  power  of  interesting  the  reader,  now  that 
the  pity  even  of 'the  most  indulgent  mi!St  be 
utterjy  sunk  in  contempt,  we  shall  take  oar 
leave  other,  resigning  her  to  that  misery, 
Willi  h.  she  had  been  long  preparing-  for  -  hei>- 
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self.     It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  after  this 
period    she    had  some  offers  from   men  of 
fashion  of  ruined  fortunes ;    but  these  she 
rejected,  still  fancying,  that  with  her  wealth, 
which  had  been  prodigiously  increased,  she 
could  not  fail  to  make    a  splendid  match. 
So  she  went  on  coquetting  and  coquetting, 
rejecting  and   rejecting,  till    at  length  she 
arrived  at  an  age,  when  she  could  reject  no 
longer      She  ceased  to  be  an  object  to  ma- 
trimonial   adventurers,  but    to    these    suc- 
ceeded a   swarm  of  female  legacy  hunters. 
Among    the    most    distinguished    was   her 
companion,    Mrs.  Tngoldsby,    whose    cha- 
racter she    soon  discovered  to  be  artful  and 
selfish  in  the  extreme.    This  lady's  flattery, 
therefore,    lost    all  its  power  to  charm,  but 
yet  it  became  necessary   to  Almeria;  and 
even  when  she  knew  that  she  was  duped,. 
she    could  not  park,  with   Mrs.  Ingoldsby, 
because  it  was  not  in  her  power  to  supply 
the  place  of  a  flatterer  with  a  friend. — A 
friend  !  that  first  blessing  of  life,  cannot  be 
bought — it  must  be  deserved.. 

Miss,  or  as  she  must  now  be  called  JL 
Almeria  Turnbuil,  is  still    alive — probably 
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public  amusement,  or  stationary  at  the 
card  table.  Wherever  she  may  be,  she  is 
despised  and  discontented,  one  example 
more  amongst  thousands,  that  wealth  cannot 
purchase,  or  fashion  bestow,  real  hap- 
piness. 

"  See  how  the  world  its  yeterans  rewards, — * 
A  youth  of  folly,  an  old  age  of  cards  {" 
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CHAPTER  L 


**■  There  oft  are  heard  the  notes  of  infant  wo> 

The  short  thick  sob,  loud  scream,  and  shriller  squall.' 

How  can  you,  mothers,  vex  your  infants  so  t"    pope. 

"  D'ABORD,  Madame,  c'est  impossible  I 
—Madame  ne  descendra  pas  ki  *  ?"  said 
Francois,  the  footman  of  Madame  de 
Fleury,  with  a  half  expostulatory,  half  in- 
dignant look,  as  he  let  down  the  step  of  her 
carriage  at  the  entrance  of  a  dirty  passage,, 
that  led  to  one  of  the  most  miserable  look- 
ing houses  irt  Paris. 

"  But  what  can  be  the  cause  of  the  cries 
which  I  hear  in  this  house?"  said  Madame 
de  Fleury. 

*  In  the  first  place,  my  lady,  it  is  impossible^  surely 
wiy  lady  will  not  get  out  of  her  carriage  here  ? 
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"  'Tis  only  some  child,  who  is  crying," 
replied  Francois ;  and  he  wouid  have  put 
up  the  step,  but  his  lady  was  not  satis- 
fied. 

"  'Tis  nothing  in  the  world,"  continued; 
he,  with  a  look  of  appv^al  to  the  coachman. 
• — "  It  can  be  nothing  but  some  children, 
who  are  locked  up  there  above.     The  mo- 
ther, the  workwoman  my  lady  wants,  is  not' 
at  home,  that's  certain. " 

"  I  must  know  the  cause  of  these  cries, 
I  must  see  these  children,"  said  Madame 
de  Fleury,  getting  out  of  her  carriage. 

Francois  held  his  arm  for  his  lady  as  she 
got  out  of  the  carriage. 

"  Bon  !"  cried  he  with  an  air  of  vexa-. 
tiou.  "  Si  Madame  le  Qut  absolument. 
A  la  bonne  heure  !  ■ — M'"-  Madame  sera 
abimee.  Madame  verra  que  j'ai  r^ison. 
Madame  ne  montera  jamais  ce  vilain 
escalier.  D'ailleurs  c'est  an  c:i  qujeme. 
Mais,  Madame,  c'est  impossible*  '' 

Notwithstanding    the   impossibility,  Ma- 

*  To  be  sure  it  must  be  as  my  lady  pleases — but 
my  lady  vvil  find  it  terribly  dirty  ! — my  iady  will  find 
I.wasriglit — my  lady  will   never  get  up   that  shot-kin^ 
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dame  de  Fleury  proceeded,  and  bidding  her 
talkative  footman  wait  in  the  entry,  she 
made  her  way  up  the  dark,  dirty,  broken 
staircase,  the  sound  of  the  cries  increasing 
every  instant,  till,  as  she  reached  the  fifth 
story,  she  heard  the  shrieks  of  one  in  violent 
pain.  She  hastened  to  the  door  of  the 
room,  from  which  the  cries  proceeded;  the 
door  was  fastened,  and  the  noise  was  so 
great,  that  though  she  knocked  as  loud  as 
she  was  able,  she  could  not  immediately 
make  herself  heard.  At  labt  the  voice  of  a 
child  from  within  answered. 

"  The  door  is  locked — mammy  has  the 
key  in  her  pocket,  and  won't  be  home  till 
night,  and  here's  Victoire  has  tumbled  from 
the  top  of  the  big  press,  and  it  is  she  that  is 
shrieking  so." 

Madame  de  Fleury  ran  down  the  stairs 
which  she  had  ascended  with  so  much  diffi- 
culty, called  to  her  footman  who  was  wait- 
ing in  the  entry,  dispatched  him  for  a 
surgeon,  and  then  she  returned  to  obtain, 
from  some  of  the  people  who  lodged  in  the 
house,  assistance  to  force  open  the  door 
of  the  room,  in  which  the  children  were 
confined. 
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On  the  next  floor  there  was  a  smith  at 
work,  filing  so  earnestly,  that  he  did  not 
hear  the  screams  of  the  children.  When 
his  door  was  pushed  open  ;  and  the  bright' 
vision  of  Madame  de  Fleury  appeared  to 
him,  his  astonishment  was  so  great,  that  he 
seemed  incapable  of  comprehending  what 
she  said.  In  a  strong  provincial  accent  he 
repeated,  "  Plait  il  ?"  and  stood  aghast  till 
she  had  explained  herself  three  times ;  then 
suddenly  exclaiming,  "Ah!  c'est  cal" — 
he  collected  his  tools  precipitately,  and  fol-. 
lowed  to  obey  her  orders.  The  door  of  the 
room  was  at  last  forced  half  open,  for  a 
press  that  had  been  overturned  prevanted 
its  opening  entirely  The  horrible  smells  that 
issued  did  not  overcome  Madame  de  Fleury's 
humanity  :  she  squeezed  her  way  into  the 
room,  and  behind  the  fallen  press  saw  three 
little  children :  the  youngest,  almost  aft 
infant,  ceased  roaring,  and  ran  to  a  corner; 
the  eldest,  a  boy  of  about  eight  years'  old, 
whose  face  and  clothes  were  covered  with 
bloody  held  on  his  knee  a  girl,  younger  than 
himself,  whom  he  was  trying  to  pacify, 
but  who  struggled  root-  violently,  and 
screamed  incessantly,  regardless  of  Madame- 
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de  Fleury,  to  whose  questions  she  made  no 
answer. 

"  Where  are  you  hurt,  my  dear?"  re- 
peated Madame  de  Fleury,  in  a  soothing 
voice.  "  Only  tell  me  where  you  feel 
pain  ?" 

The  boy,  showing  his  sister's  arm,  said 
in  a  surly  tone — "  It  is  this  that  is  hurt- 
but  it  was  not  I  did  it." 

"  It  was,  it  was,"  cried  the  girl  as  loud 
as  she  could  vociferate;  "  it  was  Mau- 
rice threw  me  down  from  the  top  of  the 
press." 

"  No — it  was  you  that  were  pushing 
me,  Victoire,  and  you  fell  backwards. — 
)Have  done  scratching,  and  show  your  arm 
to  the  lady  " 

"  I  can't,"  said  the  girl, 

■"  She  won't,"  said  the  boy. 

"  She  cannot"  said  Madame  de  Fleury, 
kneeling  down  to  examine  it.  "  She 
cannot  move  it :  I  am  afraid  that  it  is 
broken." 

"  Don't  touch  it !  don't  touch  it!"  cried 
the  girl,  screaming  more  violently. 

"  Ma'am,   she   screams    that    way    for 
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nothing  often,"  said  the  boy.  "  Her  arm 
is  no  more  broke  than  mine,  I'm  sure; 
she'll  move  it  well  enough  when  she's  not 
cross." 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Madame  de  Fleury, 
"  that  her  arm  ;s  broken." 

"  Is  it,  indeed?"  said  the  boy,  with  a 
look  of  terrour. 

"  O!  don't  touch  it— you'll  kill  me, 
you  are  killing  me,"  screamed  the  poor  girl, 
whilst  Madame  de  Fleury  with  the  greatest 
care  endeavoured  to  join  the  bones  in  their 
proper  place,  and  resolved  to  hold  the  arm 
till  the  arrival  of  the  surgeon. 

From  the  feminine  appearance  of  this 
lady,  no  stranger  would  have  expected  such, 
resolution,  but  with  all  the  natural  sen- 
sibility and  graceful  delicacy  of  her  sex,  she 
had  none  of  that  weakness  or  affectation, 
which  incapacitates  from  being  useful  in 
real  distress.  In  most  sudden  accidents, 
and  iu  all  domestic  misfortunes,  iemaie  re- 
solution and  presence  of  rniu'J  are  i-kn^ 
pensably  requisite :  safety,  n^alih,  t.i'iii'e, 
often  depend  upon  the  fortitude  oi  wo.-isn.- 
Happy  they  who,  like  Madame  de  Fleury, 
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possess  strength  of  mind  united  with  the 
utmost  gentleness  of  manner  and  tenderness 
of  disposition  ! 

Soothed  by  this  lady's  sweet  voice,  the 
child's  rage  subsided,  and  no  longer  strug- 
gling, the  poor  little  girl  sat  quietly  on  her 
lap,  sometimes  writhing  and  moaning  with 
pain. 

The  surgeon  at  length  arrived :  her  arm 
was  set,  and  he  said,  "  that  she  had  pro- 
bably been  saved  much  future  pain  by 
Madame  de  Fleury's  presence  of  mind." 

"  Sir — will  it  be  soon  well?"  said  Mau- 
rice to  the  surgeon. 

"  O  yes,  very  soon,  I  dare  say,"  said 
the  little  girl.  "  Tomorrow,  perhaps;  for 
now  that  it  is  tied  up,  it  does  not  hurt  me 
to  signify  - —  and  after  all,  I  do  believe, 
Maurice,  it  was  not  you  threw  me 
down." 

As  she  spoke,  -  she  held  up  her  face  to 
kiss  her  brother.  — "  That  is  right,"  said 
Madame  de  Fleury :  "  there  is  a  good 
sister." 

The  little  girl  put  out  her  lips,  offering  a 
second  kiss,  but  the  boy  tamed  hastily  away 
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to  rub  the  tears  from  his  eyes  with  the 
back  of  his  hand. 

"  I  am  not  cross  now:  am  I  Maurice?'* 
said  she. 

"  No,  Victoire,  I  was  cross  myself  when 
I  said  that.'" 

As  Victoire  was  going  to  speak  again, 
the  surgeon  imposed  silence,  obserting,  that 
she  must  be  put  to  bed,  and  should  be  kept 
quiet.  Madame  de  Fleury  laid  her  upon 
the  bed  as  soon  as  Maurice  had  cleared  it 
of  the  things  with  which  it  was  covered, 
and  as  they  were  spreading  the  ragged 
blanket  over  the  little  girl ;  she  whispered 
a  request  to  Madame  de  Fleury,  that  she 
would  "  stay  till  her  mamma  came  home, 
to  beg  Maurice  off  from  being  whipped,  if 
mamma  should  be  angry  " 

Touched  by  this  instance  of  goodness, 
and  compassionating  the  desolate  condition 
of  these  children,  Madame  de  Fleury  com- 
plied with  Victoire's  request;  resolving  to 
remonstrate  with  their  niother  for  leaving 
them  locked  up  in  this  manner.  They  did 
not  know  to  what  part  of  the  town  their 
mother  was    gone;    they   could    tell  only, 
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ferent  places  to  carry  back  work,  and  to 
bring  home  more;  and  that  she  expected 
to  be  in  by  five." — It  was  now  half  after 
four. 

Whilst  Madame  de  Fleury  waited,  she 
asked  the  boy  to  give  her  a  full  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  accident  had 
happened. 

"  Why,  Ma'am,"  said  Maurice,  twisting 
and  untwisting  a  ragged  handkerchief,  as  he 
spoke  —  "  the  first  beginning  of  all  the  mis- 
chief was — we  had  nothing  to  do,  so  we 
went  to  the  ashes  to  make  dirt  pies ;  but 
Babet  would  go  so  close,  that  she  burnt  her 
petticoat,  and  threw  about  all  our  ashes, 
and  plagued  us,  and  we  whipped  her:  but 
all  would  not  do,  she  would  not  be  quiet ; 
so  to  get  out  of  her  reach,  we  climbed  up 
by  this  chair  on  the  table  to  the  top  of  the 
press,  and  there  we  were  well  enough  for 
a  little  while,  till  somehow  we  began 
to  quarrel  about  the  old  scissors,  and 
we  struggled  hard  for  them,  till  I  got  this 
cut." 

Here  he  unwound  the  handkerchief,  and 
for  the  first  time  showed  the  wound,  which 
he  had  never  mentioned  before. 
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"  Then,"  continued  he,  "  when  I  got 
the  cut,  I  shoved  Victoire,  and  she  pushed 
at  me  again,  and  I  was  keeping  her  off, 
and  her  foot  slipped,  and  down  she  fell ; 
and  caught  by  the  press  door,  and 
pulled  it,  and  me  after  her,  and  that's 
all  I  know" 

"  It  is  well  that  you  were  not  both 
killed,"  said  Madame  de  Fleury  "  Are 
you  often  left  locked  up  in  this  manner 
by  yourselves,  and  without  any  thing 
to  do?" 

"  Yes,  always,  when  mamma  is  abroad 
— except  sometimes  we  are  let  out  upon 
the  stairs,  or  in  the  street ;  but  mamma 
says  we  get  into  mischief  there." 

This  dialogue  was  interrupted  by  the  re- 
turn of  the  mother.  She  came  up  stairs 
slowly,  much  fatigued,  and  with  a  heavy 
bundle  under  her  arm. 

"  How  now  !  Maurice  ?  how  comes  my 
door  open  ?  What's  all  this?"  cried  she  in 
an  angry  voice  ;  but  seeing  a  lady  sitting 
upon  her  child's  bed,  she  stopped  short 
in  great  astonishment. — Madame  de  Fleury 
related  what  had  happened,  and  averted 
her  anger  from  Maurice,  by  gently  expos- 
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tulating  upon  the  hardship  and  hazard  of 
leaving  her  young  children  in  this  manner 
during  so  many  hours  of  the  day. 

"  Why,  my  lady,"  replied  the  poor  wo- 
man   wiping  her  forehead,    "  every  hard- 
working woman  in  Paris  does  the  same  with 
her  children,  and  what  can  I  do  else  ?  I  must 
earn  bread  for  these  helpless  ones,  and  to  do 
that  I  must  be  out  backwards  and  forwards, 
and  to  the  furthest  parts  of  the  town  often 
from  morning  till  night  with  those  that  em- 
ploy me ;  and  I  cannot  afford  to  send  the 
children  to  school,  or  to  keep  any  kind  of  a 
servant  to  look  after  them;  and   when  I'm 
away,  if  I  let  them  run  about  these  stairs 
and   entries,  or  go    into    the  streets,  they 
do  get  a  little  exercise  and  air  to  be  sure, 
such  as  it  is;    on  which  account  I  do  let 
them   out  sometimes ;  but  then   a  deal  of 
mischief  comes  of  that  too— they  learn  all 
kinds  of  wickedness,  and  would  grow  up  to 
be  no  better  than  pick-pockets,  if  they  were 
let  often  to  consort  with  the  little  vagabonds 
they  find  in  the  streets.     So  what  to  do  bet- 
ter for  them  I  don't  know  " 

The    poor    mother    sat  down  upon  the 
fallen  press,  looked  at  Victoire,  and  wept 

VOL.  ii.       .  I 
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bitterly.  Madame  de  Floury  was  struck 
with  compassion  :  but  she  did  not  satisfy  her 
feelings  merely  by  words  of  comfort,  or  by 
the  easy  donation  of  some  money — she  re- 
solved to  do  something  more,  and  something 
better. 


CHAPTER  II. 

"  Come  often,  then  ;  for  haply  in  my  bow'r 
Amusement,  knowledge,  wisdom  thou  mayst  gain; 
If  I  one  soul  improve,  I  have  not  liv'd  in  vain." 

BEATT1E. 

IT  is  not  so  easy  to  do  good,  as  those, 
who  have  never  attempted  it,  may  imagine^ 
and  they,  who  without  consideration  follow 
the  mere  instinct  of  pity,  often  by  their  im- 
prudent generosity  create  evils  more  perni- 
cious to  society  than  any  which  they 
partially  remedy  Warm  charity,  the  ge- 
neral friend,  may  become  the  general 
enemy,  unless  she  consults  her  head  as  well 
as  her  heart.  Whilst  she  pleases  herself 
with  the  idea,  that  she  daily  feeds  hundreds 
of  the  poor,  she  is  perhaps  preparing  want 
and  famine  for  thousands.     While  she  de- 
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lights  herself  with  the  anticipation  of  grati- 
tude for  her  bounties,  she  is  often  exciting 
only  unreasonable  expectations,  inducing 
liabits  of  dependence,  and  submission  to 
slavery 

Those  who  wish  to  do  good,  should 
attend  to  Experience,  from  whom  they 
may  receive  lessons  upon  the  largest  scale, 
that  time  and  numbers  can  afford. 

Madame  de  Fleury  was  aware,  that  nei- 
ther a  benevolent  disposition,  nor1  a  large 
fortune,  was  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  be 
of  real  service,  without  the  constant  exer- 
cise of  her  judgment.  She  had  therefore 
listened  with  deference  to  the  conversation 
of  well-informed  men  :  upon  those  subjects 
ladies  have  not  always  the  means  or  the 
wish  to  acquire  extensive  and  accurate 
knowledge.  Though  a  Parisian  belle,  she 
had  read  with  attention  some  of  those  books, 
which, are  generally  thought  too  dry,  or  too 
deep  for  her  sex.  Consequently  her  bene- 
volence was  neither  wild  in  theory,  nor  pre- 
cipitate, nor  ostentatious  in  practice. 

Touched  with  compassion  for  a  little 
girljwhose  arm  had  been  accidentally  broken, 
and  shocked  by  the  discovery  of  the  confiue- 

i  % 
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ment  and  the  dangers,  to  which  numbers  of 
children  in  Paris  were  doomed,  she  did  not 
make  a  parade  of  her  sensibility  She  did 
not  talk  of  her  feelings  in  fine  sentences  to 
a  circle  of  opulent  admirers,  nor  did  she 
project  for  the  relief  of  the  little  sufferers 
some  magnificent  establishment,  which 
she  could  not  execute  or  superintend.  She 
was  contested  with  attempting  only  what 
she  had  reasonable  hopes  of  accomplish- 
ing. 

The  gift  of  education  she  believed  to  be 
more  advantageous  than  the  gift  of  money 
to  the  poor;  as  it  insures  the  means  both 
of  future  subsistence  and  happiness.  But 
the  application  even  of  this  incontrovertible 
principle  requires  caution  and  judgment. 
To  crowd' numbers  of  children  into  a  place 
called  a  school,  to  abandon  them  to  the 
management  of  any  person  called  a  school- 
master, or  a  schoolmistress,  is  not  sufficient 
to  secure  the  blessings  of  a  good  education. 
Madame  de  Fieury  was  sen  bible,  that  the 
greatest  care  is  necessary  in  the  choice  of 
the  person,  to  whom  young  children  are  to 
be  intrusted:  she  knew  that  only  a  certain 
number  can   be  properly  directed  by  one 
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superintendant,  and  that  by  attempting  to 
do  too  much  she  might  do  nothing,  or  worse 
than  nothing.  Her  school  was  formed, 
therefore,  on  a  small  scale,  which  she  could 
enlarge  to  any  extent,  if  it  should  be  foimd 
to  succeed  From  some  of  the  families  of 
poor  people,  who  in  earning  their  bread 
are  obliged  to  spend  most  of  the  day  from 
home,  she  selected  twelve  little  girls,  of 
"whom  Victoire  was  the  eldest,  and  she  was 
between  six.  and  seven. 

The  person   under  whose   care  Madame 
de    Fleury    wished     to  'place    these   chil- 
dren was  a  nun  of  the  order  of  la  Charite, 
with  whose  simplicity  of  character,   bene- 
volence, and  mild  steady  temper  she  was 
thoroughly  acquainted.     Sister  Frances  was 
delighted  with  the  plan.     Any  scheme  that 
promised  to  be  of  service  to  her  fellow-crea- 
tures was  sure  of  meeting  with  her  appro- 
bation; but  this  suited  her  taste  peculiarly, 
because  she  was  extremely  fond  of  children. 
No    young    person    had    ever   boarded  six 
months  at  her  convent  without  becoming  at- 
tached to  good  Sister  Frances. 

The    period    of   which  we   are   writing 
was  some  years  before  convents  were  abo- 
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lished ;  but  the  strictness  of  their  rules  had 
in  many  instances  been  considerably  re- 
laxed. Without  much  difficulty,  permission 
was  obtained  from  the  abbess  for  our  nun 
to  devote  her  time  during  the  day  to  the 
care  cf  these  poor  children,  upon  condition, 
that  she  should  regularly  return  to  her  con- 
vent every  night  before  evening  prayers. 
The  house,  which  Madame  de  Fleury  chose 
for  her  little  school,  was  in  an  airy  part  of 
the  town;  it  did  not  face  the  street, but  was 
separated  from  other  buildings  at  the  back 
of  a  court,  retired  from  noise  and  bustle. 
The  two  rooms  intended  for  the  occupation 
of  the  children  were  neat  and  clean,  but 
perfectly  simple,  with  white  washed  walls, 
furnished  only  with  wooden  stools  and 
benches,  and  plain  deal  tables.  The  kitchen 
was  well  lighted,  for  Jigi.it  is  essential  to 
cleanliness, and  it  was  provided  with  utensils; 
and  for  these  appropriate  places  were  al- 
lotted, to  give  the  habit  and  the  taste  of 
order.  The  schoolroom  opened  into  a  gar- 
den larger  than  is  usually  seen  in  towns. 
The  nun,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  pur- 
chase provision  for  her  convent,  undeitook 
to  prepare  daily  for  the  children  breakfast 
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and  dinner ;  they  were  to  sup  and  sleep  at 
their  respective  homes.     Their  parents  were 
to  take  them  to  Sister  Frances  every  morn- 
ing, when  they  went  out  to  work,   and  to 
call  for  them  upon  their  return  home  every 
evening.     By  this  arrangement,  the  natural 
ties  of  aflection  and  intimacy  between  the 
children   and   their   parents  would   not  be 
loosened;  they  would  be  separate  only  at 
the  time,  when  their  absence  must  be  ine- 
vitable.    Madame  de  Fteury  thought,  that 
any    education,    which    estranges    children 
entirely  from  their  parents,  must  be  funda- 
mentally erroneous ;  that  such  a  separation 
must  tend  to  destroy  that  sense  of  filial  affec- 
tion   and    duty,    and    those   principles    of 
domestic  subordination,  on  which  so  many 
of  the   interests,  and  much   of  the    virtue 
and    happiness,    of   society  depend.      The 
parents   of  these  poor  children  were  eager 
to  trust  them  to  her  care,   and  they  strenu- 
ously endeavoured  to  promote    what  they 
perceived  to  be  entirely  for  their  advantage. 
They  promised  to  take   their  daughters  to 
school   punctually  every  morning — a  pro- 
mise which  was  likely  to  be  kept,  as  a  good 
breakfast  was  to  be  ready  at  a   certain  hour 
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and  not  to  wait  for  any  body      The  parents 
looked   forward   with    pleasure  ak-o  to   the 
idea  of  calling  for  their  Utile  girls  at  the 
end    of  their  day's   labour ;    and  to  bring 
them  home  to  their  family  supper.    During, 
the  intermediate   hours,  the  children  were 
constantly  to  be  employed,  or  in  exercise.   It 
was  difficult  to  provide  suitable  employments 
for  their  early  age :  but  even  the  youngest 
©f  those  admitted  could  be  taught  to  wind 
balls  of  cotton,  thread,  and  silk,  for  haber- 
dashers j  or  they  could  shell  pease  and  beans 
&c.  for  a  neighbouring  traiteurj    or   they 
could  weed  in  a  garden.     The  next  in  age 
could  learn  knitting  and  plain   work,  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic.      As  the  girls 
should  grosvup,  they  were  to  be  made  useful 
in  the  care  of  the  house.  Sister  Frances  said, 
4C  she  could  teach  them  to  wash  and  iron, 
and  that  she  woul.1  make  them  as  skilful   in 
cookery  as  she  was  herself."     This  last  was 
doubtless  a  rash  promise,  for  in  most  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  culinary  art,  especially  in  the 
medical  branches  of  it,  in  making  savoury 
messes  palatable  to  the  sick,  few  could  hope 
to  equal  the  neat-handed  Sister  Frances.  She 
had   a  variety  of  other  accomplishments — 
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but  her  humility  and  good  sense    forbade 
her,  upon  the  present  occasion,  to  mention 

these.  She  said  nothing  of  embroidery, 
or  of  painting,  or  of  cutting  out  paper, 
or  of  carving  in  ivory,  though  in  ail  these 
she  excelled;  her  cuttings  out  in  paper 
were  exquisite  as  the  finest  lace ;  her  em- 
broidered housewives,  and  her  painted 
boxes,  and  her  fan  mounts,  and  her  curi- 
ously wrought  ivory  toys,  had  obtained  for 
her  the  highest  reputation  in  the  convent, 
amongst  the  best  judges  in  the  world. 
Those  only,  who  have  philosophically  stu- 
died and  thoroughly  understand  the  nature 
of  fame  and  vanity,  can  justly  appreciate 
the  self-denial,  or  magnanimity,  of  Sister 
Trances,  in  forbearing  to  enumerate  or  boast 
of  these  things.  She  alluded  to,  them  but 
once;  and  in  the  slightest  and  most  humble 
manner. 

"  These  little  creatures  are  too  young 
for  us  to  think  of  teaching  them  any 
thing  but  plain  work  at  present ;  but  if 
hereafter  any  of  them  should  show  a  su- 
perior genius,  we  can  cultivate  it  properly; 
Heaven^  has    been  pleased  to   endow   me 

I  5 
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with  the  means — at  least  our  convent  says 
so." 

The  actions  of  Sister  Frances  showed  as 
much  moderation  as  her  words ;  for  though 
she  was  strongly  tempted  to  adorn  her 
new  dwelling  with  those  specimens  of  her 
skill,  which  had  long  been  the  glory  of 
her  apartment  in  the  convent,  yet  she 
resisted  the  impulse,  and  contented  her- 
self with  hanging  over  the  chimney-piece 
fef  her  schoolroom  a  Madona  of  her  own 
painting. 

The  day  arrived,  when  she  was  to  receive 
her  pvmils  in  their  new  habitation.  When 
the  children  entered  the  room  for  the  first) 
time,  they  paid  the  Madona  the  homage 
of  their  unfeigned  admiration.  Involuntarily 
the  little  crowd  stopped  short  at  the  sight 
ef  the  picture.  Some  dormant  emotions 
of  human  vanity  were  now  awakened- — 
played  for  a  moment  about  the  heart  of 
Sister  Frances — and  may  be  forgiven.  Her 
vanity  was  innocent  and  transient,  her  be- 
nevolence permanent  and  useful.  Repress- 
ing the  vain-glory  of  an  artist,  as  she  fixed 
her  eyes  upon  the  Madona,  her  thoughts 
raje  to  higher  objects,  and  she  ss 
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happy  moment  to  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  her  young  pupils  their  first  religious 
ideas  and  feelings.  There  was  such  unaf- 
fected piety  in  her  manner,  such  goodness 
in  her  countenance,  such  persuasion  in  her 
voice,  and  simplicity  in  her  words,  that  the 
impression  she  made  was  at  once  serious, 
pleasing,  and  not  to  be  effaced.  —  Much  de- 
pends upon  the  moment  and  the  manner,  in. 
which  the  first  notions  of  religion  are  com- 
municated to  children;  if  these  ideas  be 
connected  with  terrour,  and  produced  when 
the  mind  is  sullen  or  in  a  state  of  dejection, 
the  future  religious  feelings  are  soma  dm  es  of 
a  gloomy  dispiriting  sort;  but  if.  the  first 
impression  be  made  when  the  heart  is  ex- 
panded by  hope,  or  touched  by  affection, 
these  emotions  are  happily  and  permanently 
associated  with  religion.  This  shoidd  be 
particularly  attended  to  by  those,  who 
undertake  the  instruction  of  the  children 
of  the  poor,  who  must  lead  a  Lfe  of 
labour,  and  can  seldom  ha\e  les-vre,  or  in- 
clination, when  arrived  at  years  of  disc-etion, 
to  reexamine  the  principles  early  infused 
into  their  minds.  Tney  cannot,  in  their 
riper  age,  conquer,  by  reason,  those  super- 
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stitious     terrours,   or  bigotted    prejudices, 
which   render  their    victims  miserable,  or 
perhaps   criminal.     To  attempt  to  rectify 
nny  errours  in  the  foundation,  after  an  edi- 
fice  has    been    constructed,   is  dangerous; 
the    foundation    therefore    should   be  laid 
•with     care. — The    religious    opinions    of 
Sister  Frances    were   strictly   united    with 
just  rules    of  morality,  strongly  enforcing, 
as   the   essential   means  of  obtaining  pre- 
sent and  future   happiness,  the  practice  of 
the    social    virtues;    so    that    no   good   or 
wise    persons,  however    they   might   differ 
from  her  in  modes  of  faith,  could  doubt  the 
beneficial  influence  of  her  general  princi- 
ples, or  disapprove  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  inculcated. 

Detached  from  every  other  worldly  in- 
terest, this  benevolent  nun  devoted  all  her 
earthly  thoughts  to  the  children,  of  whom  she 
had  undertaken  the  charge.  She  watched 
over  them  with  unceasing  vigJance,  whilst 
diffidence  of  her  own  abilities  was  happily 
supported  by  her  high  opinion  of  Madame 
de  Fieury's  judgment.  This  lady  constantly 
visited   her  pupils  every  week ;    not  in  the 
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sometimes  visit  charitable  institutions,  ima- 
gining that  the  honour  of  their  presence  is 
to  work  miracles,  and  that  every  thing  will 
go  on  rightly"  when  they  have  said,  "  Let  it 
be  so-"  or,  "  /  must  have  it  so."  Madame 
de  Fleury's  visits  were  not  of  this  dictatorial 
or  cursory  nature.  Not  minutes,  but  hours, 
she  devoted  to  these  children  —  she  who 
could  charm  by  the  grace  of  her  manners, 
and  delight  by  the  elegance  of  her  con- 
versation, the  most  polished  circles  *;  and 
the  best  informed  societies  of  Paris  preferred 
to  the  glory  of  being  admired  the  pleasure 
pf  being  useful. 

*  It  was  of  this  lady  that  Marmontel  said  —  "  She 
has  the  art  of  making  the  most  common  thoughts  appear 
new,  and  the  most  uncommon,  simple,  by  the  elegance 
and  clearness  of  her  expressions." 

"  Her  life  as  lovely  as  her  face, 
Each  duty  mark'd  with  ev'ry  grace  ; 
Her  native  sense  improv'd  by  reading, 
Her  native  sweetness  by  good  breeding," 
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CHAPTER  III. 

**  Ah  me  !  how  much  I  fear  lest  pride  it  be: 
But  if  that  pride  it  be,  which  thus  inspires, 

Beware,  ye  dames  !   with  nice  discernment  see, 
Ye  quench  not  too  the  sparks  of  nobler  fires." 

SHENSTONE. 

BY  repeated  observation,  and  by  attend- 
ing to  the  minute  reports  of  Sister  Frances, 
Madame  de  Fleury  soon  became  acquainted 
with  the  habits  and  temper  of  each  indivi- 
dual in  this  little  society.     The  most  inrelii- 
gent  and  the    most    amiable  of  these  chil- 
dren was  Victoire.     Whence  her  superiority 
arose,  whether  her   abilities  were  naturally 
more  vivacious  than  those  of  her  companions, 
or  whither  they  had  been  more  early  deve- 
loped bv  accidental  excitation,  we  cannot 
pretend  to  determine;  lest  we  should  involve 
ourselves  in  the  intricate  question  respect- 
ing natural  gen  ins — a  metaphysical  point,, 
which  we  shall   not    in  this    place   stop  to 
discuss.     Till    die   world    has  an    accurate 
philosophic       "  '"  "~L  ~-  be 
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expected  in  less  than  half  a  dozen  centuries, 
this  question  will  never  be  decided  to 
general  satisfaction.  In  the  mean  time, 
we  may  proceed  with  our  story 

Deep  was  the  impression  made  on  Vic- 
toire's  heart  by  the  kindness,  that  Madame  de 
Fleury  showed  her  at  the  time  her  arm  was 
broken ;  and  her  gratitude  was  expressed 
with  all  the  enthusiastic  fondness  of  child- 
hood. Whenever  she  spoke  or  heard  of 
Madame  de  Fleury,  her  countenance  be- 
came interested  and  animated,  in  a  degree 
that  would  have  astonished  a... cod  English: 
spectator.  Every  morning  her  first  question 
to  Sister  Frances  was—"  Will  she  come  to 
day?"— If  Madame  de  Fleury  was  ex- 
pected, the  hours  and  the  minutes  Avere 
counted,  and  the  sand  in  the  hour-glass, 
that  stood  on  the  schoolroom  table,  was 
frequently  shaken:  the  moment  she  ap- 
peared, Victoire  ran  to  her,  and  was  silent; 
satisfied  with  standing  close  beside  her, 
holding  her  gown  when  unperceived,  and 
watching,  as  she  spake  and  moved,  every 
turn  of  her  countenance.  Delighted  by 
these  marks  of  sensibility,  Sister  Frances 
would    have    praised    the    child,  but   was 
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warned  by  Madame  de  FJeury  to  refrain 
from  injudicious  eulogiums,  lest  she  should 
teach  her  affectation. 

"  If  I  must  not  praise,  you  will  per- 
mit me  at  least  to  love  her,"  said  Sister 
Frances. 

The  affection  of  Sister  Frances  for  Vic- 
toire  was  increased  by  compassion  ;  during 
two  months  the  poor  child's  arm  hung  in  a 
sling,  so  that  she  could  not  venture  to  play 
with  her  companions.  At  their  hours  of 
recreation^  she  used  to  sit  on  the  school- 
room steps,  looking  down  into  the  garden  at 
the  scene  of  merriment,  in  which  she  could 
not  partake. 

For  those  who  know  how  to  find  it,  there 
is  good  in  every  thing.  Sister  Frances- 
used  to  take  her  seat  on  the  steps,  some- 
times with  her  work,  and  sometimes  with  a 
book;  and  Victohe,  tired  of  being  quite 
idle,  listened  with  eagerness  to  the  stories, 
which  Sister  Fiances  read,  or  watched  with 
interest  "the  progress  of  her  work:  soon  she 
longed  to  imitate  what  she  saw  done  with 
so  much  pleasure,  and  begged  to  be  taught 
to  work  and  read.  By  degrees,  she  learned 
her    alphabet ;    and    could   soon,    to    the 
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amazement  of  her  schoolfellows,  read  the 
names  of  all  the  animals  in  Sister  Frances's 
picture-book. — No  matter  how  trifling  the 
thing  done,  or  the  knowledge  acquired, 
a  great  point  is  gained  by  giving  the  desire 
for  employment.  Children  frequently  be- 
come industrious  from  impatience  of  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  idleness.  Count 
Rum  ford  showed,  that  he  understood  childish 
nature  perfectly  well,  when,  in  his  house  of 
industry  at  Munich,  he  compelled  the 
young  children  to  sit  for  some  time  idle 
in  a  gallery  round  the  hail,  where  others  a 
little  older  than  themselves  were  busied  at 
work. — During  Victoire's  state  of  idle  con- 
valescence, she  acquired  the  desire  to  be 
employed,  and  she  consequently  soon  be- 
came more  industrious  than  her  neighbours. 
Succeeding  in  her  first  efforts,  she  was 
praised  —  was  pleased,  and  persevered  till  she 
became  an  example  of  activity  io  her  com- 
panions. But  Victoire,  though  now  nearly 
seven  years'  old,  was  not  quite  perfect. 
Naturally,  or  accidentally,  she  was  very 
passionate,  and  not  a  little  self-willed. 

One  day  being  mounted,  horseman  like, 
with  whip  in  hand  upon  the  banister  of  the 
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flight  of  stairs  leading  from  the  schoolroom 
to  the  garden,  she  called  in  a  tone  of  tri- 
umph to  her  playfellows,  desiring  them  to 
stand  out  of  the  way,  and  see  her  slide  from 
top  to  bottom.  At  this  moment  Sister 
Frances  came  to  the  schoolroom  door,  and 
forbade  the  feat :  but  Victoire,  regardless 
of  all  prohibition,  slid  down  instantly,  and 
moreover  was  going  to  repeat  the  glorious 
operation,  when  Sister  Frances,  catching 
hold  of  her  arm,  pointed  to  a  heap  of  sharp 
stones,  that  lay  on  the  ground  upon  t he- 
other  side  of  the  banisters. 

"  I  am  not  afraid,"  said  Victoire. 

"  But  if  you  fall  there,  you  may  break 
your  arm  again." 

"  And  if  I  do,  I  can  bear  it,"  said  Vic- 
toire. "  Let  me  go,  pray  let  me  go,  I 
must  do  it." 

"  No;  I  forbid  you,  Victoire,  to  slide 
down  again !  —  Babet,  and  ail  the  little 
ones,  would  follow  your  example,  and  per- 
haps break  their  necks." 

The  nun,  as  she  spoke,  attempted  to  com- 
pel V.ctoire  to  dismount;  but  she  was  so 
mmh  of  a  heroine,  that  she  would  do  uo- 
thinp-  noon  comnnlsion.  Clinffin^  fast,  in  th« 
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banisters,  she  resisted  with  all  her  might ; 
she  kicked  and  screamed,  and  screamed 
and  kicked ;  but  at  last  her  feet  were  taken 
prisoners  :  then  grasping  the  railway  with 
one  hand,  with  the  other  she  brandished 
high  the  little  whip. 

"  What !"  said  the  mild  nun,  "  would 
you  strike  me  with  that  arm  ?  " 

The  arm  dropped  instantly — Victoire 
recollected  Madame  de  Fieury's  kindness 
the  clay  when  that  arm  was  broken;  dis- 
mounting immediately,  she  threw  herself 
upon  her  knees  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  of 
young  spectators,  and  begged  pardon  of  Sister 
Frances.  For  the  rest  of  the  dav,  she  was 
as  gentle  as  a  lamb ;  nay  some  assert,  that 
the  effects  of  her  contrition  were  visible 
during  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

Having  thus  found  the  secret  of  reducing 
the  little  rebel  to  obedience  by  touching 
her  on  the  tender  point  of  gratitude,  the 
nun  had  recourse  to  this  expedient  in  all 
perilous  cases ;  but  one  day,  when  she 
was  boasting  of  the  infallible  operation  of  her 
charm,  Madame  de  Fleury  advised  her  to 
forbear  recurring  to  it  frequently,  lest  she 
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should  wear  out  the  sensibility  she  so  much 
loved.  In  consequence  of  this  counsel, 
Victoire's  violence  of  temper  was  some- 
times reduced  by  force,  and  sometimes 
corrected  by  reason ;  but  the  principle  and 
the  feeling  of  gratitude  were  not  exhausted 
or  weakened  in  the  struggle.  The  hope  of 
reward  operated  upon  her  generous  mind 
more  powerfully  than  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment ;  and  Madame  de  Fleury  devised 
rewards  with  as  much  ability,  as  some 
legislators    invent  punishments. 

Victoire's  brother  Manrice,  who  was 
now  of  an  age  to  earn  his  own  bread,  had 
a  strong  desire  to  be  bound  appentiqe  to 
the  smith,  who  worked  in  the  house  where 
his  mother  lodged.  This  most  ardent  wish 
of  his  soul  he  had  imparted  to  his  sister  j 
and  she  consulted  her  benefactress,  whom 
she  considered  as  all  powerful  in  this,  as 
in  every  other  affair. 

"  Your  brother's  wish  shall  be  accomplish- 
ed ;"  replied  Madame  de  Flatty,  "  if  you 
can  keep  your  temper  one  month.  If  you  are 
never  in  a  passion  for  a  whole  month,  I  will 
undertake,,  that  your  brother  shall  be  bound 
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apprentice  to  his  friend  the  smith.  To 
your  companions,  to  Sister  Frances,  and 
above  all  to  yourself,  I  trust,  to  make  me 
ajust  report  this  day  month. 


CHAPTER  IV 

"  You  she  preferr'd  to  all  the  gay  resorts, 
Where  female  vanity  might  wish  to  shine, 
The  pomp  of  cities,  and  the  pride  of  courts." 

LYTTLETON. 

AT  the  end  of  the  time  prescribed,  the 
judges,  including  Victoire  herself,  who  was 
the  most  severe  of  them  all,  agreed  she 
had  justly  deserved  her  reward.  Mau- 
rice obtained  his  wish ;  and  Victoire's 
temper  never  relapsed  into  its  former  bad 
habits  —  so  powerful  is  the  effect  of  a  well- 
chosen  motive  !  —  Perhaps  the  historian 
may  be  blamed  for  dwelling  on  such  trivial 
anecdotes;  yet  a  lady,  who  was  accustomed 
to  the  conversation  of  deep  philosophers, 
and  polished  courtiers,  listened  without  dis- 
dain to  these  simple  annals.  Nothing 
appeared   to  her   a  trifle,  that  could  tend 
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to  form  the  habits  of  temper,  truth,  honesty, 
order,  and  industry  ;— habits,  which  are  to 
be  early  induced,  not  by  solemn  precepts, 
but  by  practical  lessons.  A  few  more  ex- 
amples of  these  shall  be  recorded,  notwith- 
standing the  fear  of  being  tiresome. 

One  day  little  Babet,  who  was  now  five 
years'  old,  saw,  as  she  was  coming  to  school, 
an  old  woman  sitting  at  a  corner  of  the 
street,  beside  a  large  black  brazier  full 
of  roasted  chestnuts.  Babet  thought,  that 
the  chestnuts  looked  and  smelled  very  good ; 
the  old  woman  was  talking  earnestly  to  some 
people,  who  were  on  her  other  side  ;  Babet 
filled  her  workbag  with  chestnuts,  and  then 
ran  after  her  mother  and  sister,  who,  having 
turned  the  corner  of  the  street,  had  not  seen 
what  passed.  When  Babet  came  to  the 
schoolroom,  she  opened  her  bag  with  tri- 
umph, displayed  her  treasure,  and  offered  to 
divide  it  with  her  companions.  —  "  Here 
Victoire,"  said  she,  "here  is  the  largest 
chestnut  for  you." 

But  Victoire  would  not  take  it ;  for  she 
said,  that  Babet  had  no  money,  and  that 
she  could  not  have  come  honestly  by  these 
chestnuts.     She  spoke  so  forcibly  upon  this 
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point-,  that  even  those,  who  had  the  tempt- 
ing morsel  actually  at  their  lips,  forbore  to 
bite  ;  those  who  had  bitten,  laid  down  their 
half-eaten  prize;  and  those,  who  had  their 
hands  full  of  chestnuts,  rolled  them  back 
again  towards  the  bag.  Babet  cried  with 
vexation. 

"  I  burned  my  fingers  in  getting  them 
for  you,  and  now  you  wo'n't  eat  them  ! — Nor 
I  must  not  eat  them  !"  said  she  :  then  curb- 
ing her  passion,  she  added — "  But  at  any 
rate  I  wo'n't  be  a  thief — I  am  sure  I  did  not 
think  it  was  being  a  thief  just  to  take  a  few 
chestnuts  from  an  old  woman,  who  has  such 
heaps  and  heaps — but  Victoire  says  it  is 
wrong,  and  I  would  not  be  a  thief  for  all 
the  chestnuts  in  the  world — I'll  throw  them 
all  into  the  fire  this  minute  !" 

"  No ■;  give  them  back  again  to  the  old 
woman,"  said  Victoire. 

"  Bat  may  be,  she  would  scold  me  for  hav- 
ing taken  them,"  said  Babet ;  "  or  who 
knows  but  she  might  whip  me." 

"  And  if  she  did,  could  not  you  bear 
it  ?"  said  Victoire  ;  "  I  am  sure  I  would  ra- 
ther bear  twenty  whippings,  than  be  a 
thief" 
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"  Twenty  whippings!  that's  a  great 
many,"  said  Babet ;  "  and  I  am  so  little, 
consider — and  that  woman  has  such  a  mon- 
strous arm ! — Now  if  it  was  Sister  Frances, 
it  would  be  another  thing. — But  come  !  if 
you  will  go  with  me,  Vicloire,  you  shall 
see  how  I  will  behave." 

"  We  will  all  go  with  you,"  said 
Victoire. 

"  Yes,  all !"  said  the  children.—"  And 
Sister  Frances,  I  dare  say,  would  go,  if  you 
asked  her." 

Babet  ran,  and  told  Sister  Frances,  and 
she  readily  consented  to  accompany  the 
little  penitent  to  make  restitution.  The 
chestnut- woman  did  not  whip  Babet,  nor 
even  scold  her,  but  said  she  was  sure,  that 
sincethe  child  was  so  honest  as  to  return  what 
she  had  taken,  she  would  never  steal  again. 
— This  was  the  most  glorious  dav  of  Babet's 
life,  and  the  happiest.  When  the  circum- 
stance was  told  to  Madame  de  Fleury,  she 
gave  the  little  girl  a  bag  of  the  best  chestnuts 
the  old  woman  could  select,  and  Babet 
with  great  delight  shared  her  reward  with 
her  companions. 

"   But.    alas !     these  chestnuts    arp  not 
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toasted. — O!  if  we  could  but  roast  them, 
Sister  Frances  ?"said  the  children. 

Sister  Frances  placed  in  the  middle  of  th,e 
Itable,  on  which  the  chestnuts  were  spread, 
.a  small  earthenware  furnace — -a  delightful 
toy,  commonly  used  by  children  in  Parjfr 
.to  cook  their  little  feaSts. 

"  This  can  be,  bought  for  sixpence,"  said 
.she;  " and  if  each  of  you  twelve  earn  one 
i  halfpenny  a  piece  to  day,  you  can  purchase 
jt|to  i^ight,  and.I  will  put  a  little  fire  into  it, 
and  you  will  then  be  able  to  roast  your  chest- 
nuts." 

The  children  ran  eagerly  to  their  work- 
some  to  wind  worsted  for  a  woman  who, 
paid  them  a  Hard  for  each  ball,  others  to 
shell  pease  for  a  neighbouring  traiteur — all 
rejoicing,  that  they  were  able  to  earn  some- 
thing. The  elder  ffirls,  under  the  directions, 
and  with  the  assistance,  of  Sister  Frances, 
completed  making,  washing,  and  ironing 
.half  a  dozen  little  caps,  to  .supply,  a  baby- 
linen  warehouse.  At  the  end  of  the  day, 
.when  the  sum  of  the  produce  of  their 
labours  .was  added  together,  they  wer« 
surprised  to  find,  that,  instead  of  one, 
they  could  purchase  two  furnaces.  They 
VOL.  w.  * 
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received  and  enjoyed  the  reward  of  their 
united  industry.  The  success  of  their  first 
efforts  was  fixed  in  their  memory;  for  they 
were  very  happy  roasting  the  chestnuts,  and 
they  were  all  (Sister  Frances  inclusive)  una- 
nimous in  opinion,  that  no  chestnuts  ever 
were  so  good,  or  so  well  roasted.  Sister 
Frances  always  partook  in  their  little  inno- 
cent amusements,  and  it  was  her  great  de- 
light to  be  the  dispenser  of  rewards,  which 
at  once  conferred  present  pleasure,  and  che- 
rished future  virtue. 


CHAPTER  V 

"  To  virtue  wake  the  pulses  of  the  heart, 
.An-;!  bid  the  tear  of  emulation  start." 

HOG  ERS. 

VICTOIRE,  who  gave  constant  exer- 
cise to  the  benevolent  feelings  of  the  amiable 
nun,  became  every  day  more  dear  to  her. 
Far  from  having  the  selfishness  of  a  favour- 
ite, Victoire  loved  to  bring  into  pubiic  no- 
tice the  good  actions  of  her  companions. 
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"  Stoop  down  your  ear  to  me,  Sister 
Frances,"  said  she,  "  and  I  will  tell  you  a 
secret — I  will  tell  you  why  mv  friend  An- 
nette  is  growing  so  thin — I  found  it  out  this 
morning — she  does  not  eat  above  half  her 
soup  every  day-  Look,  there's  her  por- 
ringer covered  up  in  the  corner— she  car- 
ries it  home  to  her  mother,  who  is  sick,  and 
who  has  not  bread  to  eat." 

Madame  de  Fleury  came  in,  whilst  Sister 
Fiances  was  yet  bending  down  to  hear  this 
secret ;  it  was  repeated  to  her;  and  she  im- 
mediately ordered,  that  a  certain  allowance 
of  bread  should  be  '.nven  to  Annette  every 
day  to  carry  to  her  mother  during  her  ill- 
ness. 

"  I  give  it  in  charge  to  you,  Victoire,  to 
remember  this,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  never 
be  forgotten.  Here  is  an  order  for  you  upon 
my  baker:  run,  and  show  it  to  Annette. 
This  is  a  pleasure  you  deserve;  I  am  glad 
that  you  have  chosen  for  your  friend  a  girl 
who  is  so  good  a  daughter  Good  daughter* 
make  good  friends." 

By  similar  instances  of  goodness  Victoire 
obtained  the  love  and  confidence  of  her  com- 
panions, notwithstanding   her  manifest  su- 

k  2 
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periority  In  their  turn,  they  were  eager  to 
proclaim  her  merits ;  and  as  Sister  Frances 
and  Madame  de  Fleury  administered  jus- 
tice with  invariable  impartiality,  the  hate- 
ful passions  of  envy  andjealousy  were  never 
excited  in  this  little  society.  No  servile  sy- 
cophant, no  malicious  detractor,  could  rob 
or  defraud  their  little  virtues  of  their  due 
reward. 

"  Whom  shall  I  trust  to  take  this  to  Ma- 
dame de  Fleury  ?"  said  Sister  Frances,  car- 
rying into  the  garden,  where  the  children 
were  playing,  a  pot  of  fine  jonquils,  which 
she  had  brought  from  her  convent. — "  These 
are  the  first  jonquils   I  have  seen  this  year, 
and  finer  I  never  beheld ! — AVhom  shall  I  trust 
to   take   them    to  Madame  de  Fleury  this 
evening? — It  must  be  someone  who  will  not 
stop  to  stare    about  on  the  way,  but  who 
will  be   very,   very    careful-— some   one,  in 
whom  I  can  place  perfect  dependence." 

"  It  must  be  Victoire,  then,"  cried 
every  voice. 

"  Yes,  she  deserves  it  to  day  particu- 
larly," said  Annette  eagerly,  "  because  she 
was  not  angry  with  Babet,  when  she  did 
what  was  enough  to  put  any  body  in  a  pas- 
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sion.  Sister  Frances,  you  know  this  cherry 
tree,  which  you  grafted  for  Victoire  lasfc 
year,  and  that  was  yesterday  so  full  of  blos- 
soms— now  see,  there  is  not  a  blossom  left ! 
— Babet  plucked  them  all  this  morning  ta 
make  a  nosegay." 

"  But  she  did  not  know,"  said  Victoire, 
"  that  pulling  off  the  blossoms  would  pre- 
vent my  having  any  cherries." 

"  O  I  am  very  sorry  I  was  so  foolish," 
said  Babet,"  Victoire  did  not  even  say  a 
cross  word  to  me." 

"  Though  she  was  excessively  anxious 
about  the  cherries,"  pursued  Annette,  "  be- 
cause she  intended  to  have  given  the  first 
she  had  to  Madame  de  Fleury  " 

"  Victoire,  take  the  jonquils — it  is  but 
just,"  said  Sister  Frances.  "  How  I  do 
love  to  hear  them  all  praise  her  !-— I  knew 
what  she  would  be  from  the  first." 

With  a  joyful  heart  Victoire  took  the 
jonquils,  promised  to  carry  them  with  the 
utmost  care,  and  not  to  stop  to  stare  on  the 
way  She  set  out  to  Madame  de  Fleury  V 
hotel,  which  was  in  la  Place  de  Louis  Seize. 
It  was  late  in  the  evening,  the  lamps 
were  lighting,  and  as   Victoire  crossed  the 
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Pont  de  Louis  Seize,  she  stopped  to  look  at 
the  reflexion  of  the  lamps  in  the  water, 
which  appeared  in  succession,  as  they 
were  lighted,  spreading  as  if  by  magic 
along  the  river.  While  Victoire  leaned  over 
the  battlements  of  the  bridge,  watching  the 
rising  of  these  stars  of  fire,  a  sudden  push 
from  the  elbow  of  some  rude  passenger 
precipitated  her  pot  of  jonquils  into  the 
'Seine.  The  sound  it  made  in  the  water 
was  thunder  to  the  ear  of  Victoire;  she 
stood  for  an  instant  vainly  hoping  it  would 
rise  ae-uin.  but  the  waters  had  closed  over  it 
for  ever. 

"  Dans  cet  etat  afTreiix,  que  faire  ? 

Mon  devoir." 

Victoire  courageously  proceeded  to  Ma- 
dame de  Fleury's,  and  desired  to  see  her. 

•'  D'abord  c'est  impossible — Madame  is 
dressing  to  go  to  a  concert  j"  said  Francois. 
— ■"  Cannot  you  leave  your  message  ?" 

"  O  no,"  said  Victoire  ;  "  it  is  of  great 
consequence — I  must  see  her  myself,  and 
she  is  so  good,  and  you  too,  Monsieur 
Francois,  that  I  am  sure  you  will  not  re- 
fuse." 

"    WpII.  T  rpmpmlipr  one  rlav   von  found 
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the  seal  of  my  watch,  which  I  dropped  at 
your  schoolroom  door — rone  good  turn  de- 
serves another.  If  it  is  possible,  it  shall  be 
done — I  will  inquire  of  Madame's  women." 
■ — "  Follow  me  up  stairs,"  said  he :  return- 
ing in  a  few  minutes,  "  Madame  will  see 
you." 

She  followed  him. up  the  large  staircaser 
and  through  a  suite  of  apartments  sufficiently 
grand  to  intimidate  her  young  imagina- 
tion. 
-  "  Madame  est  dans  son  cabinet.' — Entree 
t— mais  entrez  done,  entrez  touj  ours." 

Madame  de  Fleury  was  richly  dressed, 
more  tban  usual;  and  her  image  was  re- 
flected in  the  large  looking  glasses,  so  that 
at  the  first  moment  Victoire  thought  she 
saw  many  fine  ladies,  but  not  one  of  them 
the  lady  she  wanted. 

"  Well,  Victoire,  my  child,  what  is  the 
matter  ?" 

"  O,  it  is  her  voice  ! — I  know  you  now, 
Madame,  and  I  am  not  afraid — not  afraid 
even  to  tell  you  how  foolish  I  have  been. 
Sister  Frances  trusted  me  to  carry  for  you, 
Madame,  a  beautiful  pot  of  jonquils,  and 
she  desired  me  not  to  stop  on  the  way  to 
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stare ;  but  I  did  stop"  tb  look  at  tile  lamps 
on  the  bridge,  andT  forgot  the  jonquils,  and 
somebody  brushed  by  me,  and  threw  them 
into  the  river — artd;  I  am  very'sowy  I  was  so> 
foolish." 

"  And  I  am  very  glad,  thai  you  are  so 
wise  as  to  tell  the  truth,  without  attempting 
to  make  any  paltry  excuses.— Go  home  to 
Sister  Frances,  and  assure  her,  that  I  am 
more  obliged  to  her  for  making  you  such  an 
honest  givl,  than  I  could  be  for  a  whole  bed 
of  jonquils." 

Victoire's  heart  was-so  full,  that  she  could 
not  speak — she  kissed  Madame  de  Flenry's 
hand  in  silence,  and  then  seemed  to  be  lost 
in  contemplation  of  her  bracelet. 

"  Are  you  thinking,  Victoire,  that  you 
should  be  much  happier,  if  you  had  such 
bracelets  as  these?  —  Believe  me,  you  ar« 
mistaken  if  you  think  so  ;  many  people  are 
unhappy,  who  wear  fine  bracelets;  so,  my 
child,  content  yourself." 

"  Myself !  O  madam,  I  Was  not  think- 
ing of  myself,  I  was  not  wishing  for  brace* 
lets — I  was  only  thinking  that  " 

"  That  what?" 

*'  That  it  is  a  Ditv  vou  are  so  verv  rich  ; 
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you  have  every  thing  in  this  world  that  you 
want,  and  I  can  never  be  of  the  least  use 
to  you — all  my  life  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
do  you  any  good —  and  what,"  said  Victoire, 
turning  away  to  hide  her  tears,  "  what  sig- 
nifies the  gratitude  of  such  a  poor  little 
creature  as  I  am.?"' 

"  Did  you  never  hear  the  fable  of  the 
lion  and  the  mouse,  Victoire?" 

"  No,  madam  —  never!" 

"  Then  I  will  tell  it  to  you." 

Victoire  looked  up  with  eyes,  of  eager  ex- 
pectation—  Francois    opened   the   door    to 

announce,  that  the  Marquis  de  F [and 

the  Comte  de  S — ■ were  in  the  saloon  ; 

but  Madame  deFleury  staid  to  tell  Victoire 
her  fable — -she  would  not  lose  the  opportu- 
nity of  .making  an  impression  upon  this 
child's  heart. 

It  is  whilst  the  mind  is  warm,  that  the 
deepest  impressions  can  be  made.  Seizing 
the  happy  moment  sometimes  decides  the 
character  and  the  fate  of  a  child.  In  this 
jespect  what  advantages  have  the  rich  -md 
great  in  educating  the  children  of  the  poor  1 
They  have  the  power  which  their  rank,  and 
all  its  decorations,  obtain  over  the  inaagina- 
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tion.  Their  smiles  are  favours,  their  words 
are  listened  to  as  oracular,  they  are  looked 
up  to  as  beings  of  a  superior  order.  Their 
powers  of  working  goad  are  almost  as  great* 
though  not  quite  so  wonderful,  as  those 
formerly  attributed  to  beneficent  fairies. 


CHAPTER  VS. 

"^Knowledge  for  them  unlock?  her  useful  page, 
Aud  virtue  blossoms  for  a  better  age." 

BAEBAUtBi 

A  FEW  days  after  Madame  de  Fleury 
had  told  Victoire  the  fable  of  the  lion  and 
the  mouse,  she  was  informed  by  Sister 
Frances,  that  Victoire  had  put  the  fable 
into  verse.  It  was  wonderfully  well  done 
for  a  child' of  nine  years'  old,  and  Madame 
de  Fleury  was  tempted  to  praise  the  lines ; 
bin  checking  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment, 
she  considered  whether  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  cultivate  her  pupiPs  talents  for 
poetry  Excellence  in  the  poetic  art  cannot 
be  obtained  without  a  degree  of  application, 
for  which  a  girl  in  her  situation    could  not 
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have  leisure.  To  encourage  her  to  become 
a  mere  rhyming  scribbler,  without  any 
chance  of  obtaining  celebrity  or  securing 
subsistence,  would  be  folly  and  cruelty  — 
Early  prodigies,  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life, 
are  seldom  permanently  successful;  they 
are  cried  up  one  day,  and  cried  down  the 
next.  Their  productions  rarely  have  that 
superiority,  which  secures  a  fair  preference 
iu  the  great  literary  market.  Their  per- 
formances are,  perhaps,  said  to  be — wonder- 
ful, alt  tilings  considered,  &c.  Charitable 
allowances  are  made;  the  books  are  pur- 
chased by  associations  of  complaisant  friends 
or  opulent  patrons ;  a  kind  of  forced  demand 
is  raised,  but  this  can.be  only  temporary 
and  delusive.  In  spite  of  bounties  and  c  f 
all  the  arts  of  protection,  nothing  but  what 
is  intrinsically  good  will  long  be  preferred, 
when  it  must  be  purchased.  Bat  granting 
that  positive  excellence  is  attained,  there 
is  always  danger,  that  for  works  of  fancy 
the  taste  of  the  public  may  suddenly  vary  ; 
there  is  a  fashion  in  these  things;  and  when 
the  mode  changes,  the  mere  literary  manu- 
facturer is  thrown  out  of  employment;  he 
is  unable  to  turn  his  hand  to  another  trade. 
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or  to  any  bat  his  own  peculiar  branch  of  the 
business.  The  powers  of  the  mind  aP6 
often  partially  cultivated  in  these  'self- 
taught  geniuses'.  We  often  see,  that  orr<* 
part  of  their  understanding  is  nsurishedio 
the  prejudice  of  the  rest — the  imagination? 
for  instance,  at  the  expense  of  the  judg- 
ment ;  so  that,  whilst  they  have  acquired 
talents  for  show,  they  have  none  for  use.  Ill 
the  affairs  of  common  life,  they  are  utterly 
ignorant  and  imbecile  —  or  worse  than  ini- 
becile.  Early  called  into  public  notice, 
probably  before  their  moral  habits  are 
formed,  they  are  extolled  for  some  play  6$ 
fancy  or  of  wit,  as  Bacon  calk  it,  som» 
juggler's  trick  of  the  intellect ;  immediately 
they  take  an  aversion  to  plodding  labour, 
they  feel- raised  above  their  situation  ;  pos- 
sessed by  the  notion  that  genius  exempts 
them,  not  only  from  labour,  but  from  vul- 
gar rules  of  prudence,  they  soon  disgrace 
themselves  by  their  conduct,  are  deserted 
by  their  patrons,  and  sink  into  despair,  or 
plunge  into  profligacy* 

*  To  these .  observation  th«r«  are  honourable  es- 

«eptioiw. 
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Convinced  of  these    melancholy    truths, 
Madame  de  Fleuiy  was  determined  not  to 
-add  to  the  number  of  those  imprudent  or 
ostentatious  patrons,  who  sacrifice  to  their 
own  amusement  and  vanity  the  future  hap- 
piness of  their  favourites.       Victoire's  verses 
'■were  not  handed  about  in  fashionable  circles, 
nor  was  she  called  upon  to  recite  them  be- 
fore a  brilliant  audience,  nor  was  she  pro- 
duced in  public  as  a  prodigy ;  she  was  edu- 
cated in  private,  and  by  slow  and  sure  de- 
-grees,  to  be   a  good,    useful,    and   happy 
^member  of  society.     Upon  the  same  princi- 
ples  which    decided    Madame   de    Fleury 
against   -iSuconraging     Victoire    to    be    a 
poetess,  she  refrained  from    giving   any   of 
her  little  pupils  accomplishments  unsuited 
4o  their  situation.    '  Some  had  a'-'fine  ear ;  for 
music,  others  showed  powers  of  dancing; 
but  they  were  taught  neither  dancing   nor 
music — talents,  which  in  their  station  were 
■more  likely  to  be   dangerous  ■  than>  service- 
-able.     They  were  not  intended  for  actresses, 
or  opera'  giris,  but  for  shop  girls,  mantua- 
snakers,  work-women,  and    servants  of  dif- 
ferent sorts.     Consequently   they   were  in- 
structed in  things  which  would  be  most  ue- 
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cessary  and  useful  to  young  women  in  their 
rank  of  life.  Before  they  were  ten  years 
old,  they  could  do  all  kinds  of  plain  needle- 
work, they  could  read  and  write  well,  and 
they  were  mistresses  of  the  common  rules 
of  arithmetic.  After  this  age,  they  were 
practised  by  a  writing  master  in  drawing 
out  bills  neatly,  keeping  accounts,  and  ap- 
plying to  every-day  use  their  knowledge  of 
arithmetic.  Some  were  taught  by  a  laun- 
dress to  wash,  and  get  up  fine  linen  and 
lace ;  others  were  instructed  by  a  neigh- 
bouring traiteur  in  those  culinary  mysteries, 
with  which  Sister  Frances  was  unac- 
quainted. In  sweetmeats  and  gonfection- 
aries  she  yielded  to  no  one;  and  she  made 
her  pupils  as  expert  as  herself.  Those  who 
were  intended  for  ladies'  maids  were  taught 
manlua- making,  and  had  lessons  from  Ma- 
dame de  Fleury's  own  woman  in  hair  dress- 
ing. 

Amongst  her  numerous  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances, and  amongst  the  shopkeepers, 
whom  she  was  in  the  habit  of  employing, 
Madame  de  Fleury  had  means  of  placihg 
and  establishing  her  pupils  suitably  and 
advantageously :     of  this    both    they    and 
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their  parents    were    aware,    so   that    there 
was    a   constant     and    great    motive   ope- 
rating continually  to  induce  them  to  exert 
themselves,    and    to    behave    well.      This 
reasonable    hope    of  reaping  the   fruits  of 
their  education,  and  of  being  immediately 
rewarded  for  their  good  conduct;  this  per- 
ception   of  the    connexion    between   what 
they  are  taught  and  what  they  are  to  be- 
come, is  necessary  to  make  young  people 
assiduous;  for  want  of  attending  to  these 
principles,    many   splendid    establishments 
have  failed  to  produce  pupils  answerable  to 
the  expectations,  wkich  had  been  formed  of 

them. 

During  seven  years,  that  Madame  de 
Fleury  persevered  uniformly  on  the  same 
plan,  only  one  girl  forfeited  her  protection 
—  a  girl  of  the  name  of  Manon  y  she  was 
Victoire's  cousin  ;  but  totally  unlike  her  in 

character. 

When  very  young,  her  beautiful  eyes  and 
hair  caught  the  fancy  of  a  rich  lady,  who 
took  her  into  her  family  as  a  sort  of  humble 
playfellow  for  her  children.  She  was  taught 
to  dance  and  to  sing :  she  soon  excelled  in 
these  accomplishmentsj  and  was  admired,  and 
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produced  as  a  prodigy  of  talent.  The  lady 
of- the  house  gave  herself  great  credit  for 
having  discerned,  and  having  brought  for- 
ward,  such  taknts.  Manon's  moral  charac- 
ter was  in  the  mean  time  neglected.  In 
this  -house,  where  there  was  a  constant 
-scene  of  hurry  and  dissipation,  the  child 
had  frequent  opportunities  and  temptations, 
to  be  dishonest.  For  some  time  she  was 
not  detected;  her  caressing  manners  pleased 
her  patroness,  and  servile  compliance  with 
the  humours  of  the  children  of  the  family 
secured  their  good  will.  Encouraged  by 
daily  petty  successes  in  the  arts  of  deceit, 
she  became  a  complete  hypocrite.  With 
culpable  negligence,  her  mistress  trusted 
implicitly  to  appearances;  and  without 
,  examining  whether  she  was  really  honest, 
she  suffered  her  to  have  free  access  to 
.unlocked  drawers  and  valuable  cabinets. 
Several  articles  of  dress  were  missed  from 
time  to  time,  but  fylanon  managed  so  art- 
fully, that  she  averted  from  herself  all 
suspicion.  Emboldened  by  this  fatal  impu- 
nity, she  at  last  attempted  depredations  of 
more  importance.  She  purloined  a  valuable. 
..snuff-box  —  w.as  .detected  in  disposing  jaf 
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lie  broken  parts  of  it  at  a  pawnbroker's, 
nd  was  immediately,  discarded  in  dis- 
vace;  but  by  her  tears,  and:  vehement 
xpressions  of  remorse,  she  so  far  worked 
pon  the  weakness  of  tiie  lady  of  the  house, 
s  to  prevail  upon  her  to  conceal  the  cir- 
umstance,  that  occasioned  her  dismissal, 
ome  months  afterwards  Manon,  pleading 
lat  she  was  thoroughly  reformed,  obtained 
om  this  lady  a  recommendation  to  Ma- 
ame  de  Ffeury's  school.  It  is  wonderful, 
lat  people,  who  in  other  respects  profess 
tid  practise  integrity,  can  be  so  culpably 
?eak,  as  to  give  good  chaiacters  to  those, 
ho  do  not  deserve  them.  This  is  really 
ne  of  the  worst  species  of  forgery.  Im- 
osed  upon  by  this  treacherous  recom-- 
lendation,  Madame  de  Fleury  received 
ito  the  midst  of  her  innocent  young  pupils 
ne,  who  might  have  corrupted  their  minds 
:cretly  and  irrecoverably  Fortunately 
discovery  was  made  in  time  of  Matron's 
:al  disposition.  A  mere  trifle  led  to  the 
stection  of  her  habits  of  falsehood.  As~ 
le  could  not  do  any  kind  of  needlework, 
le  was  employed  in  winding  cotton  ;  she 
as  negligent,  and  did  not  in  the  course  of 
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the  week  wind  the  same  number   of  balls 
as    her  companions;    and   to  conceal  this, 
she  pretended  that  she  had   delivered   the 
proper  number  to  the  woman,  who  regularly. 
called  at- the  end  of  the  week  for  the  cotton. 
The  woman  persisted  in  her  account ;  the 
children  in  theirs ;  and  Manon   would   not 
retract  her   assertion.       The  poor  woman 
gave  up  the  point,  but  she  declared,  that  she 
would  the  next  time  send    her   brother  to 
make  up  the  account,  because  he  was  sharper 
than    herself,   and    would  not  be   imposed 
upon    so  easily-      The  ensuing   week    the 
brother  came,  and  he  proved  to  be  the  very 
pawnbroker,  to    whom    Manon     formerly 
offered  the  stolen  box  :  he  knew  her  imme- 
diately j  it  was  in  vain  that  she  attempted 
to  puzzle  him,  and  to  persuade  him,   that 
she  was  not  the  same  person.     The  man 
was  clear  and  firm.     Sister    Frances  could 
scarcely  believe  what  she  heard.       Struck 
with  horrour,  the  children  shrunk  back  from 
Manon,  and  stood  in  silence.     Madame  de 
Fleury  immediately  wrote  to  the  lady,  who 
had    recommended  this  girl,    and    inquired 
into  the  truth  of  the  pawnbroker's  assertions. 
The  lady,  who  had  given  Manon  a  false 
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character,  could  not  deny  the  facts,  and 
could  apologise  for  herself  only  by  saying, 
that  "  she  believed  the  girl  to  be  perfectly 
reformed,  and  that  she  hoped,  under  Ma- 
dame de  Fleury's  judicious  care,  she  would 
become  an  amiable  and  respectable  wo- 
man." 

Madame  de  Fleury,  however,  wisely 
judged,  that  the  hazard  of  corrupting  all  her 
pupils  should  not  be  incurred  for  the  slight 
chance  of  correcting  one,  whose  bad  habits 
were  of  such  long  standing.  Manon  was 
expelled  from  this  happy  little  community 
—  even  Sister  Frances,  the  most  mild  of 
human  beings,  could  never  think  of  the 
danger  to  which  they  had  been  exposed, 
without  expressing  indignation  against  th<? 
lady  who  recommended  such  a  girl  as  a 
fit  companion  for  her  blameless  and  be- 
loved pupils. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"  Alas!  regardless- of  their  doom, 

The  little  victims  play  : 
No  sense  have  they  of  ills  to  come, 

.No  care  beyond  to  day." 

e  RAT. 

€OOD  legislators  always  attend  to  thp 
habits,  and  what  is  called  the  genius  of 
the  people  they  have  to  govern.  From 
youth  to  age,  the  taste  for  whatever  is 
called  une  file  pervades  the  whole  French 
nation.  Madame  de  Fleury  availed  her- 
self judiciously  of  this  powerful  motiye,  and 
connected  it  with  the  feelings  of  affection 
more  than  with  the  passion  for  show.  For 
instance,  when  any  of  her  little  people  had 
done  any  thing  particularly  worthy  of 
reward,  she  gave  them  leave  to  invite  their 
parents  to  a  file  prepared  for  them  by  their 

.children,  assisted  by  the  kindness  of  Sister 

'■'  Frances. 

One  day  —  it  was  a  holiday  obtained  by 
Victoire's  good  conduct  —  all  the  children 
prepared   in  their  garden  a  little  feast  for 
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their  parents.  Sister  Frances  spread  the 
table  with  a  bountiful  hand,  the  happy 
Fathers  and  mothers  were  waited  upon  by 
their  children,  and  each  in  their  turn  heard 
with  delight  from  the  benevolent  nun 
some  instance  of  their  daughter's  improve- 
ment. Full  of  hope  for  the  future,  and  of 
gratitude  for  the  past,  these  honest  people 
ate  and  talked,  whilst  in  imagination  they 
saw  their  children  all  prosperously  and  use- 
fully settled  in  the  world.  They  blessed 
Madame  de  Fleury  in  her  absence,  and  they 
Wished  ardently  for  her  presence. 

"  The  sun  is  setting,  and  Madame  de 
Fleury  is  not  yet  come,"  cried  Victoire_; 
"she  said  she  would  be  here  this  evening  — 
What  can  be  the  matter?" 

"  Nothing  is  the  matter,  you  may  be 
sure,"  said  Babet,  <c  but  that  she  lists  for- 
gotten Us  —  she  has  so  many  things  to 
think  of." 

"  Yes;  but  I  know  she  never  forgets 
Us,"  said  Victoire-,  "  and  she  loves  so  much 
to  see  us  all  happy  together,  that  I  am  sure 
it  must  be  something  very  extraordinary 
that  detains  her." 

Babet  laughed  at  Victoire's   fears;    but 
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presently  even  shy  began  to  grow  impatient, 
fur  they  waited  long  after  sunset,  expecting 
every  moment,  that  Madame  de  Fleury 
would  arrive.  At  last  she  appeared,  but 
with  a  dejected  countenance,  which  seemed 
to  justify  Viotoire's  forebodings.  When 
she  saw  this  festive  company,  each  child 
sitting  between  her  parents,  and  all  at 
her  entrance  looking  up  with  affectionate 
pleasure,  a  faint  smile  enlivened  her  coun- 
tenance for  a  moment;  but  she  did  not 
speak  to  them  with  her  usual  ease.  Her 
mind  seemed  preoccupied  by  some  disa- 
greeable business  of  importance.  It  ap- 
peared, that  it  had  some  connexion  with 
them  ;  for  as  she  walked  round  the  table 
with  Sister  Frances,  she  said  with  a  voice 
and  look  of  great  tenderness  — 

"  Poor  children  !  how  happy  they  are 
at  this  moment  !  —  Heaven  only  knows, 
how  soon  they  may  be  rendered,  or  may 
render  themselves,  miserable  !" 

None  of  the  children  could  imagine  what 
this  meant,  but  their  parents  guessed,  that 
they  had  some  allusion  to  the  state  of 
public    affairs.     About  this    time  some   of 
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preceded  the    terrible  da\rs  of    the   revolu- 
tion.    As  yet,  most  of  the  common  people, 
who    were    honestly  employed    in  earning 
their  own   living,  neither   understood  what 
was  going  on,  nor  foresaw  what  was  to  hap- 
pen.    Many  of  their  superiors  were  not  in 
such  happy  ignorance — they  had  informa- 
tion of  the  intrignes,  that  were  forming,  and, 
the   more  penetration  they  possessed,   the 
more    they    feared    the     consequences    of 
causes,  which  they   could  not   control. — 
At  the  house  of  a  great  man,  with  whom 
she  had  dined  this  day,  Madame  de  Fleury 
had  heard  alarming  news.     Dreadful  public 
disturbances,    she     saw,    were    inevitable; 
and  whilst  she  trembled  for  the  fate  of  all 
who  were  dear  to  her,  these  poor  children 
had  a   share  in  her  anxiety.     She  foresaw 
'the  temptations,  the  dangers,  to  which  they 
must  be  exposed,  whether  they  abandoned, 
or  whether  they  abided   by,  the  principles 
their  education    had    instilled.     She  feared 
that  the  labour  of  years  would  perhaps  be 
lost   in   an  instant,  or    that    her    innocent 
pupils  would  fall  victims  even  to  their  vir- 
tues. 

Many  of  these  young  people  were  now 
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of  an  age  to  understand  and  to  govern 
themselves  by  reason ;  and  with  these  she 
determined  to  use  those  preventive  mea- 
sures, which  reason  affords.  Without  med- 
dling with  politics,  in  which  no  amiable  or 
sensible  woman  can  wish  to  interfere,  the 
influence  of  ladies  in  the  higher  ranks  of 
life  may  always  be  exerted  with  perfect  pro- 
priety, and  with  essential  advantage  to  the 
public,  in  conciliating  the  inferior  classes  of 
society,  explaining  to  them  their  duties  .and 
their  interests,  impressing  upon  the  minds 
of  the  children  of  the  poor  sentiments  of 
just  subordination,  and  honest  independ- 
ence. —  How  happy  would  it  have  been 
for  France,  if  women  of  fortune  and 
■abilities  had  always  exerted  their  talents 
and  activity  in  this  manner,  instead  of 
wasting  their  powers  in  futile  declamations, 
or  in  the  intrigues  of  party  ! 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  Ev'n  now  the  devastation  is  begun, 
And  half  the  business  of  destruction  done." 

GOLDSMITH: 

MADAME  DE  FLEURY  was  not  dis- 
appointed in  her  pupils.  When  the  public 
disturbances  began,  these  children  were 
shocked  by  the  horrible  actions  they 
saw.  Instead  of  being  seduced  by  bad 
example,  they  only  showed  anxiety  to 
avoid  companions  of  their  own  age,  who 
were  dishonest,  idle,  or  profligate.  Vic- 
toire's  cousin  Manon  ridiculed  these  absurd 
principles,  as  she  called  them  ;  and  endea- 
voured to  persuade  Victoire,  that  she  would 
be  much  happier  if  she  followed  the 
fashion . 

"  What!  Victoire,  still  with  your  work- 
hag  on  your  arm,  and  still  going  to  school 
with  your  little  sister,  though  you  are  but  a 
year  younger  than  I  am,  I  believe !  — 
thirteen  last  birth-day,  were  not  you? — ■ 
Mon  Dieu  !  Why  how  long  do  you  intend 

VOL.  II.  L 
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to  be  a  child  ?    and   why  don't  you  leave 
that   old  nun,  who    keeps  you    in  leading 
strings? — I  assure  you,    nuns,  and  school- 
mistresses, and  schools,  and  all  that  sort  of 
things,  are  out  of  fashion  now  —  we  have 
abolished   all    that  —  we    are    to    live    a 
life   of  reason   now  —  and  all    soon  to  be 
(equal,  I  can   tell  you ;  let  your  Madame 
de  Fleury  look  to  that,  and  look  to  it  your- 
self, for  with  all  your  wisdom,  you  might 
find  yourself  in  the  wrong  box  by  sticking 
to  her,    and  that    side  of  the  question.  — 
Disengage  yourself  from  her,  I  advise  you, 
as  soon  as  you  can.  —  My  dear  Victoire  ! 
believe  me,  you  may  spell  very  well  —  but 
you  know  nothing  of  the  rights  of  man,  or 
the  rights  of  woman." 

"  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  any  thing  of 
the  rights  of  men,  or  the  rights  of  women," 
cried  Victoire;  "  but  this  I  know,  that  I 
never  can  or  will  be  ungrateful  to  Madame 
de  Fleury.  —  Disengage  myself  from  her! — 
I  am  bound  to  her  for  ever,  and  I  will  abide 
by  her  to  the  last  hour  I  breathe." 

"  Well,  well !  there  is  no  occasion  to  be 
in  a  passion  —  I  only  speak  as  a  friend,  and 
I  have  no  more  time  to  reason  with  you ;  for 
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I  must  go  home,  and  get  ready  my  dress 
for  the  ball  to  night." 

"  Manon,  how  can  you  afford  to  buy  a 
dress  for  a  ball?" 

"  As  you  might,  if  you  had  common 
sense,  Victoire  —  only  by  being  a  good 
dtizen.  I  and  a  party  of  us  denounced  a 
milliner  and  a  confectioner  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood, who  were  horrible  aristocrats  ; 
and  of  their  goods  forfeited  to  the  nation 
we  had,  as  was  our  just  share,  such  deli- 
cious marangles,  and  charming  ribbands ! 
—  O  Victoire  !  believe  me,  you  will  never 
get  such  things  by  going  to  school,  or  say- 
ing your  prayers  either.  You  may  look 
with  as  much  scorn  and  indignation  as  you 
please,  but  I  advise  you  to  let  it  alone,  for 
all  that  is  out  of  fashion,  and  may  moreover 
bring  you  into  difficulties.  Believe  me, 
my  dear  Victoire  1  your  head  is  not  deep 
enough  to  understand  these  things  —  you 
know  nothing  of  politics." 

"  But  I  know  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong,  Manon :  politics  can 
never  alter  that,  you  know." 

"  Never  alter  that !  —  there  you  are  quite 
mistaken,"  said  Manon:  "  I  cannot  stay 
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to  convince  you  now  —  but  this  I  can  tell 
you,  that  I  know  secrets  that  you  don't  sus- 
pect." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  know    any   of  your 
secrets,  Manon,"  said  Victoire  proudly 

"  Your  pride  may  be  humbled,  Citoyenne 
Victoire,  sooner  than  you  expect,"  ex- 
claimed Manon,  who  was  now  so  provoked 
by  her  cousin's  contempt,  that  she  could  not 
refrain  from  boasting  of  her  political 
knowledge.  — "  I  can  tell  you,  that  your 
fine  friends  will  in  a  few  days  not  be  able  to 
protect  you.  The  Abbe  Tracassier  is  in 
love  with  a  dear  friend  of  mine,  and  I 
know  all  the  secrets  of  state  from  her  — 
and  I  know  what  I  know-  Be  as  incredulous 
as  you  please,  but  you  will  see,  that  before 
this  week  is  at  an  end,  Monsieur  de  Fleury 
will  be  guillotined,  and  then  what  will 
become  of  you  ?  —  Good  morning,  my 
proud  cousin." 

Shocked  by  what  she  had  just  heard, 
Victoire  could  scarely  believe,  that  Manon 
was  in  earnest;  she  resolved,  however,  to  go 
immediately  and  communicate  this  intelli- 
gence, whether  true  or  false,  to  Madame 
de  Fleury      It   agreed   but  too  well   with 
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other  circumstances,  which  alarmed  this 
lady  for  the  safety  ot  her  husband.  A  man 
of  his  abilities,  integrity,  and  fortune,  could 
not  in  such  times  hope  to  escape  persecu- 
tion. He  was  inclined  to  brave  the  danger; 
but  his  lady  represented,  that  it  would  not 
be  courage,  but  rashness  and  folly,  to 
sacrifice  his  life  to  the  villany  of  others, 
without  probability  or  possibility  of  serv- 
ing his  country  by  his  fall. 

M.  de  Fieury,  in  consequence  of  these 
representations,  and  of  Victoire's  intelli- 
gence, made  his  escape  from  Paris,  and 
the  very  next  day  placards  were  put  up  in 
every  street,  offering  a  price  for  the  head 
of  Citoyen  Fieury,  suspected  of  incivisme. 

Struck  with  terrour  and  astonishment  at  the 
sight  of  these  placards,  the  children  read  them 
as  they  returned  in  the  evening  from  school, 
and  little  Babet  in  the  vehemence  of  her 
indignation  mounted  a  lamplighter's  ladder, 
and  tore  down  one  of  the  papers.  This 
imprudent  action  did  not  pass  unobserved ; 
it  was  seen  by  one  of  the  spies  of  Citoyen 
Tracassier,  a  man,  who,  under  the  pretence 
of  zeal  pour  la  chose  publique,  gratified 
without  scruple  his  private  resentments,  and 
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his  malevolent  passions.  In  his  former 
character  of  an  abbe,  and  a  man  of  wit, 
he  had  gained  admittance  into  Madame  de 
Fleury's  society  There,  he  attempted  to 
dictate  both  as  a  literary  and  religious 
despot.  Accidentally  discovering,  that 
Madame  de  Fleury  had  a  little  school  for 
poor  children ;  he  thought  proper  to  be 
offended,  because  he  had  not  been  con- 
sulted respecting  the  regulations,  and  be- 
cause he  was  not  permitted,  as  he  said,  to 
take  the  charge  of  this  little  flock.  He 
made  many  objections  to  Sister  Frances,  as 
being  an  improper  person  to  have  the  spi- 
ritual guidance  of  these  young  people  j  but 
as  he  was  unable  to  give  any  just  reason 
for  his  dislike,  Madame  de  Fleury  per- 
sisted in  her  choice,  and  was  at  last  obliged 
to  assert,  in  opposition  to  the  domineering 
abbe,  her  right  to  judge  and  decide  in 
her  own  affairs.  With  seeming  politeness, 
he  begged  ten  thousand  pardons  for  his 
conscientious  interference.  No  more  was 
said  upon  the  subject ;  and  as  he  did  not 
totally  withdraw  from  her  society,  till  the 
revolution  broke  out,  she  did  not  suspect, 
that  ahe  had  any  thing   to    fear  from  his 
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resentment.     His    manners    and    opinions 
changed    suddenly    with    the    times ;    the 
mask  of  religion  was  thrown  off;  and  now, 
instead    of  objecting  to   Sister  Frances  as 
not  being  sufficiently  strict  and  orthodox  in 
her  tenets,   he  boldly  declared,  that    a  mm 
was  not  a  fit  person  to  be    intrusted  with 
the  education  of  any  of  the  young  citizens 
—  they  should  all  be  des  Slaves  de  la  patrie. 
The  abbe,  become  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  public  safety,  denounced  Madame 
de    Fleury,   in  the  strange  jargon   of   the 
day,   as  "  the  fosterer  of  a  swarm  of  bad 
citizens,  who  were  nourished  in  the  anticivic 
prejudices  de  Vancien  regime,  and  fostered  in 
the  most  detestable  superstitions,  in  defiance 
of  the  law."     He  further  observed,  that  he 
had  good  reason  to  believe,    that  some  of 
tl.-ese  little  enemies    to   the    constitution  had 
contrived    and    abetted     M.    de    Fleury's 
escape.     Of  their  having  rejoiced  at  it  in  a 
most  indecent    manner    he  said    he   could 
produce  irrefragable  proof.     The  boy  who 
saw  Babet  tear  down  the  placard  was  pro- 
duced,   and    solemnly  examined,  and    the 
thoughtless  action    of  this    poor   little  girl 
was  construed   into   a  state   crime  of  the. 
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most  horrible  nature.  In  a  declamatory,  tone, 
Traeassier  reminded  his  fellow  citizens,  that 
in  the  ancient  Grecian  times  of  virtuous 
-republicanism,  times  of  which  France 
ought  to  show  herself  emulous,  an  Athe- 
nian child  was  condemned  to  death  for 
having  made  a  plaything  of  a  fragment  of 
the  gilding,  that  had  fallen  from  a  public 
statue.  The  orator,  for  the  reward  of  his 
eloquence,  obtained  i.n  order  to  seize  every 
thing  iu  Madame  tie  Fieury's  schooihouse, 
and  to  throw  the  nun  into  prison. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

*'  Who  now  will  guard  bewilder'd  youth 
Safe  from  the  fierce  assault  of  hostile  rage? 
Such  war  can  Virtue  wage  i" 

AT  the  very  moment,  when  this  order 
was  going  to  be  put  into  execution,  Ma- 
dame de  Fleury  was  sitting  in  the  midst 
of  the  children  listening  to  Babet,  who  was 
reading  iEsop's  fable  of  the  old  man  and 
Ids  sons.  Whilst  her  sister  was  reading, 
Yictoire  collected  a  number  of  twigs  from 
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the  garden  ;  she  had  just  tied  them  toge- 
ther; and  was  going,  by  Sister  Frances's 
desire,  to  let  her  companions  try  if  they 
could  break  the  bundle,  when  the  attention 
to  the  moral  of  the  fable  was  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  an  old  woman,  whose 
countenance  expressed  the  utmost  terrour 
and  haste,  to  tell  what  she  had  not  breath 
to  utter.  To  Madame  de  Fleury  she  was 
a  stranger,  but  the  children  immediately 
recollected  her  to  be  the  chestnut  zvoman,  to 
whom  Babet  had  some  years  ago  restored1 
certain  purloined  chestnuts. 

,c  Fly  !"  said  she,  the  moment  she  had 
breath  to  speak,  "  Fly  !  —  they  are  coming 
to  seize  every  thing  here  —  carry  off  what 
you  can  — make  haste —  make  haste! 
—  I  came  through  a  by-street.  A  man 
was  eating  chestnuts  at  my  stall,  and  I  saw 
him  show  one  that  was  with  him  the  order 
from  Citoyen  Tracassier  — They'll  be  here 
in  five  minutes — quick!  quick! — You  in 
particular,"  continued  she,  turning  to  the 
nun,  "  else  you'll  be  in  prison." 

At  these  words,  the  children,  who  had. 
dung  round   Sister   Frances,    loosed  their 

L& 
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hold,  exclaiming,    "   Go !    go    quick,   but 
where?  where?  — we  will  go  with  her." 

"  No,  no !"  said  Madame  de  Fleury, 
*'  she  shall  come  home  with  me  —  my  car- 
riage is  at  the  door." 

"  Ma  belle  dame !"  cried  the  chestnut 
woman,  "  your  house  is  the  worst  place 
she  can  go  to  —  let  her  come  to  my  cellar 
—  the  poorest  cellar  in  these  days  is  safer 
than  the  grandest  palace." 

So  saying,  she  seized  the  nun  with  honest 
roughness,  and  hurried  her  away — As  soon 
as  she  was  gone,  the  children  ran  different 
ways,  each  to  collect  some  favourite  thing, 
which  they  thought  they  could  not  leave 
behind.  Victoire  alone  stood  motionless 
beside  Madame  de  Fleury;  her  whole 
thoughts  absorbed  by  the  fear,  that  her  be- 
nefactress would  be  imprisoned. — "  O 
Madam  !  dear,  dear  Madame  de  Fleury, 
don't  stay  !  don't  stay  !" 

"  O  children,  never  mind  these  things." 
"  Don't  stay,  Madame,  don't  stay !  I  will 
stay  with   them  —  I  will    stay  —  do  you 

go-" 

The  children  hearing  these  words,  and 
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recollecting  Madame  de   Fleury's   danger, 
abandoned    all    their    little   property,    and 
instantly  obeyed  her  orders  to  go  home  to 
their  parents.     Victoire    at    last  saw  Ma- 
dame de  Fleury  safe  in  her  carriage.     The 
coachman  drove  off  at  a  great  rate,   and  a 
few  minutes  afterwards  Tracassier's  myrmi- 
dons .arrived   at   the  schoolhouse.       Great 
was  their   surprise,  when  they  found  only 
the  poor  children's  little  books,  unfinished 
samplers,  and  half-hemmed  handkerchiefs. 
They  ran  into  the  garden,  to  search  for  the 
nun.     They  were  men  of  brutal  habits,  yet 
as  they  looked  at  every  thing  round  them, 
which    bespoke     peace,     innocence,     and 
childish    happiness,    they    could   not    help 
thinking  it    was    a    pity  to  destroy  what 
could  do  the  nation  no  great  harm  after  all. 
They  were  even  glad,  that  the  nun  had  made 
her  escape,  since  they  were  not  answerable 
for  it ;  and  they  returned  to  their  employer, 
satisfied  for  once  without   doing  any  mis- 
chief: but   Citizen  Tracassier  was  of  top 
vindictive  a  temper,  to  suffer  the  objects  of 
his    hatred   thus  to    elude    his  vengeance. 
The  next   day    Madame   de    Fleury    was 
summoned  before  his  tribunal,  and  ordered 
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to  give  up  the  nun,  against  whom,  as  a  sus- 
pected person,  a  decree  of  the  law  had  been 
obtained. 

Madame  de  Fleury  refused  to  betray  the 
innocent  woman ;  the  gentle  firmness  of 
this  lady's  answers  to  a  brutal  interrogatory 
was  termed  insolence ;  she  was  pronounced 
a  refractory  aristocrat,  dangerous  to  the 
state ;  and  an  order  was  made  out  to  seal  up 
her  effects,  and  to  keep  her  a  prisoner  in  het 
©wn  house. 


CHAPTER  X. 

'■"  Alas  !  full  oft  on  Guilt's  victorious  car 
The  spoils  of  Virtue  are  in  triumph  borne, 

While  the  fair  captive,  marked  with  many  a  scafj 
In  lone  obscurity,  oppress'd,  forlorn, 
Resigns  to  tears  her  angel  form." 

UEATTIE. 

A  CLOSE  prisoner  in  her  own  house* 
Madame  de  Fleury  was  now  guarded  by 
men  suddenly  become  soldiers,  and  sprung 
from  the  dregs  of  the  people ;  men  of  bru- 
tal manners,  ferocious   countenances,    and 
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more  ferocious  minds.       They  seemed  to 
delight    in    the    insolent  display    of   their 
newly-acquired  power.     One  of  these  men 
had  formerly  been  convicted  of  some  horri- 
ble crime,  and  had  been  sent  to  the  gallies 
by  M.  de  Fleury.     Revenge  actuated  this 
wretch  under  the  mask  of  patriotism,  and 
he  rejoiced  in  seeing  the  wife  of  the  man  he 
hated  a  prisoner  in  his  custody       Ignorant 
of  the  facts,  his  associates  were  ready  to 
believe  him  in  the  right,  and  to  join  in  the 
senseless  cry  against  all  who  were  their  su- 
periors  in    fortune,   birth,    and   education. 
This  unfortunate  lady  was  forbidden  all  in- 
tercourse  with  her  friends,  and   it  was    in 
vain  she  attempted  to  obtain  from  her  jailors 
intelligence  of  what  was  passing  in  Paris. 

"  Tu  verras  —  Tout  va  bien  —  Ca  ira  :" 
were  the  only  answers  they  deigned  to 
make;  frequently  they  continued  smoking 
their  pipes  in  obdurate  silence.  She  occu- 
pied the  back  rooms  of  her  house,  because 
her  guards  apprehended,  that  she  might  from 
the  front  windows  receive  intelligence  from 
her  friends.  One  morning  she  was  wakened 
by  an  unusual  noise  in  the  streets ;  and 
upon  her  inquiring  the  occasion  of  it,  her 
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guards  told  her  she  was  welcome  to  go  to 
the  front  windows,  and  satisfy  her  curiosity. 
She  went,  and  saw  an  immense  crowd  of 
people  surrounding  a  guillotine,  that  had 
been  erected  the  preceding  night.  Ma- 
dame  de  Fleury  started  back  with  horrour— 
ber  guards  burst  into  an  inhuman  laugh, 
and  asked  whether  her  curiosity  was  satis- 
fied. She  would  have  left  the  room,  but  it 
was  now  their  pleasure  to  detain  her,  and 
to  force  her  to  continue  the  whole  day  in 
this  apartment.  When  the  guillotine  began 
its  work,  they  had  even  the  barbarity  to 
drag  her  to  the  window,  repeating — 

<f  It  is  there  you  ought  to  be  !  —  It  is 
there  your  husband  ought  to  be  !  —  You  are 
too  happy,  that  your  husband  is  not  there 
this  moment.  —  But  he  will  be  there  —  the 
law  will  overtake  him  —  he  will  be  there  in 
time— *and  you  too  !" 

The  mild  fortitude  of  this  innocent,  be- 
nevolent woman  made  no  impression  upon 
these  cruel  men.  When  at  night  they  saw 
her  kneeling  at  her  prayers,  they  taunted 
her  with  gross  and  impious  mockery;  and 
when  she  sunk  to  sleep,  they  would  wakea 
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her  by   their  loud  and   drunken  orgies :  if 
she  remonstrated,  they  answered — 

"  The  enemies  of  the  constitution  should 
have  no  rest." 

Madame  de  Fleury  was  not  an  enemy  to 
any  human  being;  she  had  never  interfered 
in  politics  ;  her  life  had  been  passed  in  do- 
mestic pleasures,  or  employed  for  the  good 
of  her  fellow  creatures.     Even  in  this  hour 
of  personal  danger  she  thought  of  others 
more  than   of  herself;  she   thought   of  her 
husband,  ail  exile  in  a  foreign  country,  who 
might  be  reduced    to  the  utmost  distress, 
now  that  she  was  deprived  of  all  means  of 
remitting  him  money      She  thought  of  her 
friends,  who,  she  knew,  would  exert  them- 
selves to  obtain  her  liberty,  and  whose  zeal 
in  her  cause  might  involve  them,  and  their 
families,    in  distress.     She  thought  of  the 
good  Sister  Frances,  who  had  been  exposed 
by  her  means  to  the  unrelenting  persecution 
of  the  malignant  and  powerful  Tracassier. 
She  thought  of  her  poor  little  pupils,  now 
thrown  upon  the  world  without  a  protector. 
Whilst  these   ideas  were   revolving  in  her 
mind,  one   night,  as   she  lay   awake,    she 
heard  the  door  of  her  chamber  open  softly, 
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and  a  soldier,  one  of  her  guards,  with  a 
light  in  his  hand,  entered :  he  came  to  the 
foot  of  her  hed,  and,  as  she  started  up,  laid 
his  finger  upon  his  lips. 

"  Don't  make  the  least  noise,"  said  he  in 
a  whisper;  "  those  without  are  drunk,  and 
asleep.  —  Don't  you  know  me?  —  Don't 
you  remember  my  face  ?" 

"  Not  in  the  least,  yet.  I  have  some  re- 
collection of  your  voice." 

The  man  took  off  the  bonnet-rouge — still 
she  could  not  guess  who  he  was.  — "  Y 


ou 


never  saw  me  in  a  uniform  before,  nor  with- 
out a  black  face." 

She  looked  again,  and  recollected  the 
smith,  to  whom' Maurice  was  bound  appren- 
tice, and  remembered  his  patois  accent. 

"  I  remember  you,"  said  he,  "  at  any 
rate;  and  your  goodness  to  that  poor  girl 
the  day  her  arm  was  broken, ^and  all  your 
goodness  to  Maurice  —  but  I've  no  time  for 
talking  of  that  now — get  up,  wrap  this  great 
coat  round  you — don't  be  in  a  hurry,  but 
make  no  noise,  and  follow  me." 

She  followed  him,  and  he  led  her  past  the 
sleeping  centinels,  opened  a  back  door  into, 
the  garden,  hurried  her,  almost  carried  her* 
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across  the  garden,  to  a  door  at  the  furthest 
end  of  it,  which  opened  into  les  Champs 
Elysees. —  "La  voila!"  cried  he,  pushing 
her  through  the  half-opened  door  — "  God 
be  praised!"  answered  a  voice,  which  Ma- 
dame de  Fleuiy  knew  to  be  Victoire's, 
whose  arms  were  thrown  round  her  with  a 
transport  of  joy- 

"  Softly,  she  is  not  safe  yet  —  wait  til!  we 
get  her  home,  Vietoire,"  said  another 
voice,  which  she  knew  to  be  that  of  Mau- 
rice.—  He  produced  a  dark  lantern,  and 
guided  Madame  de  Fleury  across  the 
Champs  Elysees,  and  across  the  bridge, 
and  then  through  various  by-streets,  in 
perfect  silence,  till  they  arrived  safely  at  the 
house,  where  Victoire's  mother  lodged, 
and  went  up  those  very  stairs,  which  she  had 
ascended  in  such  different  circumstances  se- 
veral years  before.  The  mother,  who  was 
sitting  up  waiting  most  anxiously  for  the 
return  of  her  children,  clasped  her  hands  in 
an  extasy,  when  she  saw  them  return  with 
Madame  de  Fleury 

"  Welcome,  Madame !  Welcome,  dear 
Madame  !  but  who  would  have  thought  of 
seeing  you  here,  in  such  a  way  — Let  her 
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rest  herself — let  her  rest,  she  is  quite  over- 
come.—  Here  Miladi<  on  this  poor  bed 
can  you  sleep? — The  very  same  bed  you 
laid  me  upon  the  day  my  arm  was  broken," 
said  Victoire. 

"  Ay,  Lord  bless  her !"  said  the  mo- 
ther, "  and  though  it's  seven  good  years 
ago,  it  seems  but  yesterday,  that  I  saw  her 
sitting  on  that  bed,  beside,  my  poor  child, 
looking  like  an  angel.  But  let  her  rest,  let 
her  rest,  we'll  not  say  a  word  more,  only 
God  bless  her  !  thank  Heaven,  she's  safe 
with  us  at  last !" 

Madame  de  Fleury  expressed  unwil- 
lingness to  stay  with  these  good  people, 
lest  she  should  expose  them  to  danger;  but 
they  begged  most  earnestly,  that  she  would 
remain  with  them  without  scruple. 

"  Surely,  Madame,"  said  the  mother, 
"  you  must  think  that  we  have  some  re- 
membrance of  all  you  have  done  for  us, 
and  some  touch  of  gratitude."  —  "And 
surely,  Madame,  you  can  trust  us,  I  hope," 
said  Maurice.  — "  And  surely  you  are  not 
too  proud,  to  let  us  do  something  for  you. 
The  lion  was  not  too  proud  to  be  served  by 
the  poor  little  mouse,"  said  Victoire.     "As 
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to  danger  for  us,"  continued  she,  "  there 
can  be  none,  for  Maurice  and  I  have  con- 
trived a  hiding  place  for  you,  Madame*  that 
can  never  be  found  out — let  them  come 
spying  here  as  often  as  they  please,  they 
will  never  find  her  out,  will  they  Maurice  ? 
— Look,  Madame,  into  this  lumber  room, 
you  see  it  seems  to  be  quite  full  of  wood  for 
firing;  well,  if  you  creep  in  behind,  there's 
a  place  behind  where  you  can  lie  quite  snug, 
and  here's  a  trap  door  into  the  loft  that 
nobody  ever  would  think  of — for  we  have 
hung  these  old  things  from  the  top  of  it, 
and  who  could  guess  it  was  a  trap  door  ? — 
So  you  see,  dear  Madame,  you  may  sleep 
in  peace  here,  and  never  fear  for  us." 

Though  but  a  girl  ©f  fourteen,  Victoire 
showed  at  this  time  ail  the  sense  and  prudence 
of  a  woman  of  thirty  Gratitude  seemed  at 
once  to  develope  all  the  powers  of  her  mind. 
It  was  she  and  Maurice,  who  had  prevailed, 
upon  the  smith  to  effect  Madame  de  Fleury's 
escape  from  her  own  house.  She  had  in- 
vented, she  had  foreseen,  she  had  arranged 
every  thing ;  she  had  scarcely  rested  night 
or  day  since  the  imprispnment  of  her  bene- 
factress, and  now  that  her  exertions   had 
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fully  succeeded,  her  joy  seemed  to  raise  her 
cbove  all  feeling  of  fatigue;  she  looked  as 
fresh,  and  moved  as  briskly,  her  mother 
said,  as  if  she  was  preparing  to  go  to  a 
ball 

"  Ah!  my  child,"  said  she,  "your  cou- 
sin Manon,  who  goes  to  those  balls  every 
night,  was  never  so  happy  as  you  are  this 
minute." 

But  Victoire's  happiness  was  not  of  long 
continuance,  for  the  next  day  they  were 
alarmed  by  intelligence,  that  Tracassier  was 
enraged  beyond  measure  at  Madame  de 
Fieury's  escape,  that  all  his  emissaries  were 
at  work  to  discover  her  present  hiding- 
place,  that  the  houses  of  all  the  parents 
and  relations  of  her  pupils  wereNto  be 
searched,  and  that  the  most  severe  denun- 
ciations were  issued  against  all  by  whom  she 
should  be  harboured.  Manon  was  the  per- 
son who  gave  this  intelligence,  but  not  with 
any  benevolent  design  ;  she  first  came  to 
see  Victoire,  to  display  her  own  conse- 
quence ;  and  to  terrify  her,  she  related  all 
she  knew  from  a  soldier's  wife,  who  was  M. 
Tracassier's  mistress.  Victoire  had  suffi- 
cient command  over  herself  to  conceal  from 
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the  inquisitive  eyes  of  Manon  the  agitation 
of  her  heart ;  she  had  also  the  prudence  not 
to  let  any  one  of  her  companions  into  her 
secret,  though,  when  she  saw  their  anxiety, 
she  was  much  tempted  to  relieve  them,  by 
the  assurance  that  Madame  de  Fleury  was 
in  safety.  All  the  day  was  passed  in  appre- 
hension— Madame  de  Fleury  never  stirred 
from  her  place  of  concealment :  as  the  even- 
ing and  the  hour  of  the  domiciliary  visits  ap- 
proached, Victoire  and  Maurice  were 
alarmed  by  an  unforeseen  difficulty.  Their 
mother,  whose  health  had  been  broken  by 
hard  work,  in  vain  endeavoured  to  suppress 
her  terrour  at  the  thoughts  of  this  domi- 
ciliary visit ;  she  repeated  incessantly,  that 
she  knew  they  should  all  be  discovered,  and 
that  her  children  would  be  dragged  to  the 
guillotine  before  her  face.  She  was  in  such 
a  distracted  state,  that  they  dreaded  she 
would,  the  moment  she  saw  the  soldiers, 
reveal  all  she  knew 

"  If  they  question  me,  I  shall  not  know 
vvhatto  answer,"  cried  the  terrified  woman. 
"  What  can  I  say?  — What  can  I  do?" 

Reasoning,  entreaties,  all  were  vain  ;  she 
was  not  in   a  condition  to   understand,  or; 
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even  to  listen,  to  any  thing  that  was  said. 
In  this  situation  they  were,  when  the  domi- 
ciliary visitors  arrived — they  heard  the  noise 
of  the  soldiers'  feet  on  the  stairs — the  poor 
woman  sprang  from  the  arms  of  her  children, 
but  at  the  moment  the  door  opened,  and 
she  saw  the  glittering  of  the  bayonets,  she 
fell  at  full  length  in  a  swoon  on  the  floor — 
fortunately  before  she  had   power  to  utter  a 
syllable.     The   people  of  the   house  knew, 
and  said,  that  she  was  subject  to  fits  on  any 
sudden  alarm,  so  that  her  being  affected  in 
this    manner   did    not    appear    surprising. 
They  threw  her  on  a  bed,  whilst  they  pro-4 
ceeJed  to  search  the   house ;  her   child 
staid  with    her ;    and,    wholly  occupied 
attending  to  her,  they  were  not  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  betraying  their  anxiety  about 
Madame    de    Fleury         They    trembled, 
however,  from  head  to  foot,  when  they  heard 
one  of  the  soldiers  swear  that  all  the  Avood 
in  the  lumber-room  must  be  pulled  out,  and 
that  he  would  not  leave  the  house  till  every 
stick  was  moved.     The  sound  of  each  log, 
as  it  was  thrown  out,  was  heard  by   Vic^ 
toire ;  her  brother  was  now  summoned  to 
assist.     How   great  was  his  terrour,  when 
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one  of  the  searchers  looked  up  to  the  roof, 
as  if  expecting  to  find  a   trap  door!    fortu- 
nately,  however,  he  did   not    discover    it. 
Maurice,  who  had  seized  the  light,    con- 
trived to  throw  the  shadows  so  as  to  deceive 
the  eye.     The  soldiers  at  length  retreated, 
and  with  inexpressible  satisfaction  Maurice 
lighted  them  down  stairs,  and    saw   them 
fairly  out  of  the  house.     For  some  minutes 
after  they  were  in  safety,  the  terrified  mo- 
ther, who  had  recovered  her  senses,  could 
scarcely  believe  that  the  danger  was   over. 
She  embraced   her  children   by  turns  with 
wild  transport ;  and  with  tears  begged   Ma- 
dame de  Fleury  to  forgive    her  cowardice, 
and  not  to  attribute  it  to  ingratitude,  or  to 
suspect  that  she  had  a  bad  heart.     She  pro- 
tested, that  she  was  now  become  so  courage- 
ous, since  she  found  that  she  had  gone  through 
this  trial  successfully,    and  since  she  was 
sure  that  the  hiding-place  was  really  so  se- 
cure,, that  she  should  never  be  alarmed  at 
any  domiciliary  visit  in  future.     Madame 
de  Fleury,  however,  did  not  think  it  either 
just  or  expedient   to  put    her  resolution  to 
the  trial.     She  determined  to  leave  Paris ; 
aad,  if  possible,  to  make  her  escape  from 
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France.  The  master  of  one  of  the  Paris 
diligences  was  brother  to  Francois  her  foot- 
man :  he  was  ready  to  assist  her  at  ail  ha- 
zards, and  to  convey  her  safely  to  Bour- 
deaux,  if  she  could  disguise  herself  properly; 
and  if  she  could  obtain  a  pass  from  any 
friend  under  a  feigned  name. 

Victoire — the  indefatigable  Victoire — re- 
collected, that  her  friend    Annette    had  an 
aunt,  who  was  nearly  of  Madame  de  Fleury 's 
size,  who  had  just  obtained  a  pass  to  go  to 
Bourdeaux  to  visit  some  of  her    relations. 
The  pass  was  willingly  given  up  to  Madame 
de  Fleury,  and  upon  reading  it  over  it  was 
found  to  answer  tolerably  well — the  colour 
of  the  eyes   and   hair  at  least    would   do; 
though  the  words  mi  ne.%  gros  were  not  pre- 
cisely descriptive  of  this  lady's.       Annette's 
mother,  who  had  always  worn  the  provincial 
dress  of  Auvergne,  furnished  the  high  cornette, 
stiff  stays,  boddice,  &c,  and,  equipped  in 
these,  Madame  de  Ftenry  was  so  admirably 
well  disguised,  that  even   Victoire  declared 
she  should  scarcely  have  known  her.      Mo- 
ney,   that  most  necessary  passport   in   all 
countries,  was   still    wanting :  as  seals  had 
been  put  upon  all  Madame  de  Fleury 's  ef- 
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fects  the  day  she  had  been  first  imprisoned 
in  her  own  house,  she  could  not  save  even 
her  jewels.  She  had,  however,  one  ring  on 
her  finger,  of  some  value.  How  to  dispose 
of  it  without  excking  suspicion,  was  the  dif- 
ficulty. Babet,  who  was  resolved  to  have- 
ner share  in  assisting  her  benefactress,  pro- 
posed to  carry  the  ring  to  a  colporteur — a 
pedlar,  or  sort  of  travelling  jeweller,  who. 
had  come  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  hardware  at 
Paris :  he  was  related  to  one  of  Madame  de 
Fleury's  little  pupils,  and  readily  disposed 
of  the  ring  for  her ;  she  obtained  at  least 
two  thirds  of  its  value  — a  great  deal  in  those 
times. 

The  proofs  of  integrity,  attachment,  and 
gratitude,  which  she  received  in  these  days 
of  peril,  from  those  whom  she  had  oblig©4 
in  her  prosperity,  touched  her  generous 
heart  so  much,  that  she  has  often  since  de- 
clared, she  could  not  regret  having  been 
reduced  to  distress.  Before  she  quitted 
Paris,  she  wrote  letters  to  her  friends,  re- 
commending her  .young  pupils  to  their  pro- 
tection ;  she  left  these  letters  in  the  care  of 
Victoire,  who  to  the  last  moment  followed 
foer  with  anxious  affection.     She  would  haW 
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followed  her  benefactress  into  exilt,  but 
that  she  was  prevented  by  duty  and  affection 
from  leaving  her  mother,  who  "was  in  de- 
clining health. 

Madame  de  Fleury  successfully  made 
her  escape  from  Paris.  Some  of  the  muni- 
cipal officers  in  the  towns,  through  which  she 
passed  On  her  road,  were  as  severe  as  their 
ignorance  would  permit  in  scrutinising  her 
passport.  It  seldom  happened,  that  more 
than  one  of  these  petty  committees  of  pub- 
lic safety  could  read.  One  usually  spelled 
out  the  passport  as  well  as  he  could,  whilst 
•the  others  smoked  their  pipes,  and  from 
time  to  time  held  a  light  up  to  the  lady's 
face,  to  examine  whether  it  agreed  with  the 
description. 

"  Mais  toi  !  tu  n'as  pas  le  nez  gros !" 
said  one  of  her  judges  to  her.  —  "  Son  nez 
est  assez  gros,  et  c'est  moi  qui  le  dir,"  said 
another,  The  question  was  put  to  the  vote, 
and  the  man  who  had  asserted  what  was 
contrary  to  the  evidence  of  his  senses  was 
so  vehement  in  supporting  his  opinion,  that 
it  was  carried  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be 
said  against  it.  Madame  de  Fleury  was 
...suffered  to  proceed  on  her  journey.       She 
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reached  Bourdeauxin  safety.  Her  husband's 
friends,  the  good  have  always  friends, — in 
adversity  —  her  husband's  friends  exerted 
themselves  for  her  with  the  most  prudent 
zeal.  She  was  soon  provided  with  a  sum  of 
money  sufficient  for  her  support  for  some 
time  in  England ;  and  she  safely  reached 
that  free  and  happy  country,  which  has 
beet  the  refuge  of  so  many  illustrious  exiles. 


CHAPTER  XI 

■*'  Cosi  rozzo'diamante  appena  •plende 
Dalla  rupe  natia  quand  'esce  fuora 
E  a  poco  a  poco  lucido  se  rende 
Sotto  l'attenta  che  lo  lavora." 

MADAME  de  Fleury  joined  her  hus- 
band,who  was  in  London,  and  they  both  lived 
in  the  most  retired  and  frugal  manner.  They 
had  too  much  of  the  pride  of  independence 
to  become  burdensome  to  their  generous 
English  friends.  Notwithstanding  the  va- 
riety of  difficulties  they  had  to  encounter, 
fadthe  number  of  daily  privations  to  which 
to^  were  forced  to  submit,  yet  they  were 
M  2 
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happy  —  in  a  tranquil  conscience)  in  their 
mutual  affection,  and  the  attachment  of 
many  poor  but  grateful  friends.  A  few 
months  after  she  came  to  England,  Madame 
de  Fleury  received,  by  a  private  hand,  a 
packet  of  letters  from  her  little  pupils. 
Each  of  them,  even  the  youngest,  who  had 
but  just  begun  to  learn  joining  hand,  would 
write  a  few  lines  in  this  packet 

In  various  hands,  of  various    sizes,  the 
.changes  were  rung  upon  these  simple  words  : 

*t  Kj^fy  <jear  Madame  de  Fleury  ; 

"  I  love  you  —  I  wish  you  were  here 
again — I  will  be  very  aery  good  whilst  you 
are  away  —  If  you  stay  away  ever  so  long,  I 
shall  never  forget  you,  nor  your  goodness— 
but  I  hope  you  will  soon  be  able  to  come 
back,  and  this  is  what  I  pray  for  every  night 
—  Sister  Frances  says,  I  may  tell  you  that  I 
,am  very  good,  and  Victoire  thinks  so  too." 

This  was  the  substance  of  several  of  their 
little  letters.  Victoire's  contained  rather 
more  infomation. 

*s  You  will  be  glad  to  learn,  that  dear 
Sister   Frances  is  safe,  and  that  the  good  < 
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chestnut  woman,  in  whose  cellar  she  took 
refuge,  did  not  get  into  any  difficulty.  After 

you  were   gone,  M.  T said,  that  he 

did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  pursue  her, 
39  it  was  only  you  lie  wanted  to  humble. 
Manon,  who  has,  I  do  not  know  how, 
means  of  knowing,  told  me  this.  Sister 
Frances  is  now  with  her  abbess,  who,  as 
well  as  every  body  else,  that  knows  her,  is 
very  fond  of  her.  What  was  a  convent,  is 
no  longer  a  convent :  the  nuns  are  turned 
out  of  it.  Sister  Frances's  health  is  not  so 
good  as  it  used  to  be,  though  she  never  com- 
plains; I  am  sure  she  suffers  much;  she 
has  never  been  the  same  person  since  that 
day  when  we  were  driven  from  our  happy 
schoolroom.  It  is  all  destroyed — the  gar- 
den and  every  thing.  It  is  now  a  dismal 
sight.  Your  absence  also  afflicts  Sister. 
Frances  much,  and  she  is  in  great  anxiety 
about  all  of  us.  She  has  the  six  little  ones 
with  her  every  day,  in  her  own  apartment, 
and  goes  on  teaching  them,  as  she  used  to 
do*  We  six  eldest  go  to  see  her  as  often  as 
we  can.  I  should  have  begun,  my  dear. 
Madame  de  Fleury,  by  telling  you,  that, 
the  day  after  you  left  Paris,  I  went  to  de- 
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liver  all  the  letters  you  were  so  very  kind  to 
write  for  us  in  the  midst  of  your  hurry. 
Your  friends  have  been  exceedingly  good  to 
us,  and  have  placed  us  all.  Rose  is  with 
Madame  la  Grace,  your  mantua-maker, 
who  says  she  is  handier  and  more  expert  at 
cutting  out,  than  girls  she  has  had  these 
three  years.     Marianne  is  in  the  service  of 

Madame  de  V ,  who  has  lost  a  great 

part  of  her  large  fortune,  and  cannot  afford 
to  keep  her  former  waiting  maid.    Madame 

de  V is  well  pleased  with  Marianne, 

and  bids  me  tell  you  that  she  thanks  you  for 
her.  Indeed,  Marianne,  though  she  is 
only  fourteen,  can  do  every  thing  her  lady 
wants.  Susanne  is  with  a  confectioner ;  she 
gave  Sister  Frances  a  box  of  bonbons  of  her 
own  making  this  morning ;  and  Sister 
Frances,  who  is  a  judge,  says  they  are  ex- 
cellent :  she  only  wishes  you  could  taste 
them.  Annette  and  I  (thanks  to  your 
kindness!)  are  in  the  same  service,  with 
Madame  Feuillot  the  brodeuse,  to  whom 
you  recommended  us :  she  is  not  discon- 
tented with  our  work,  and  indeed  sent  a 
very  civil  message  yesterday  to  Sister 
Frances  on  this  subject  j  but  I  believe  it  is 
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too  flattering  for  me  to  repeat  in  this  letter. 
We  shall  do  our  best  to  give  her  satisfaction. 
She  is  glad  to  find,  that  we  can  write  tole- 
rably, and  that  we  can  make  out  bills  and 
keep  accounts ;  this  being  particularly  con- 
venient to  her  at  present,  as  the  young  man 
she  had  in  the  shop  is  become  an  orator,  and 
good  for  nothing  but  la  chose  publique  -•  her 
son,  who  could  have  supplied  his  place,  is 
ill  j  and  Madame  Feuillot  herself,  not  hav- 
ing had,  as  she  says,  the  advantage  of  such 
a  good  education  as  we  have  been  blessed 
with,  writes  but  badly,  and  knows  nothing 
of  arithmetic.  —  Dear  Madame  de  Fleury, 
how  much,  how  very  much  we  are  obliged 
to  you  !  We  feel  it  every  day  more  and 
more :  in  these  times,  what  would  have  be- 
come of  us,  if  we  could  do  nothing  useful  ? 
Who  would,  who  could,  be  burdened  with 
us?  Dear  Madame,  we  owe  exevy  thing 
to  you  —  and  we  can  do  nothing,  not  the 
least  thing  for  you  !  —  My  mother  is  still  in 
bad  health,  and  I  fear  will  never  recover : 
Babet  is  with  her  always,  and  Sister  Frances 
is  very  good  to  her.  My  brother  Maurice 
is  now  so  good  a  workman,  that  he  earns  a 
louis  a  week.     He  is  very  steady   to   his 
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business,  and  never  goes  to  the  revolutionary 
meetings,  though  once  he  had  a  great  mind! 
to  be  an  orator  of  the  people,  but  never  since 
the  day  that  you  explained  to  him,  that  he 
knew  nothing  about  equality  and  the  rights 
of  men,  &c.  —  How  could  I  forget  to  tell 
you,  that  his  master  the  smith,  who  was 
one  of  your  guards,  and  who  assisted  you  to 
escape,  has  returned  without  suspicion  to 
his  former  trade  ?  and  he  declares,  that 
be  will  never  more  meddle  with  public 
affairs.  I  gave  him  the  money  you  left  with 
me  for  him.  He  is  very  kind  to  my  bro- 
ther—  yesterday  mended  for  Annette's  mis- 
tress the  lock  of  an  English  writing  desk, 
and  he  mended  it  so  astonishingly  well,  that, 
an  English  gentleman  who  saw  it  could  not 
believe  the  work  was  done  by  a  Frenchman, 
so  my  brother  was  sent  for,  to  prove  it,  and 
they  were  forced  to  believe  it.  To  day  he 
has  more  work  than  he  can  finish  this 
twelvemonth  —  all  this  we  owe  to  you — I 
shall  never  forget  the  day  when  you  pro- 
mised, that  you  would  grant  my  brother's, 
wish  to  be  apprenticed  to  this  smith,  if  I 
was  not  in  a  passion  for  a  month— that  cured 
me  of  being  so  passionate*, 
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K  Dear  Madame  de  Fleury,  I  have  written 
you  too  long  a  letter,  and  not  so  well  as  I 
can  write  when  I  am  not  in  a  hurry,  but  I 
wanted  to  tell  you  every  thing  at  once, 
because,  may  be  I  shall  not  for  a  long  time 
have  so  safe  an  opportunity  of  sending  a. 
letter  to  you. 

VICTOIRE." 

Several  months  elapsed  before  Madame 
de  Fleury  received  another  letter  from  Vic- 
toire :  it  was  short,  and  evidently  written  irt 
great  distress  of  mind.  It  contained  an 
account  of  her  mother's  death.  She  was 
now  left  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  an 
orphan.  Madame  Feu il lot  the  brodeuse, 
with  whom  she  lived,  added  a  few  lines  to 
her  letter,  penaed  with,  difficulty  and. 
strangely  spelled,  but  expressive  of  her 
being  highly  pleased  with  both  the  girls 
recommended,  to  her  by  Madame  de 
Fleury,  especially  Vietoire,  who  she  said 
was  such  a  treasure  to  her,  that  she  would 
not  part  with  her  on  any  account,  and 
should  consider  her  as  a  daughter.  "  I  tell 
her  not  to  grieve  so  much  ;  for  though  she 
has  lost  one  mother,  she  has  gained  another 
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for  herself,  who  will  always  love  her;  and 
besides,  she  is  so  useful,  and  in  so  many- 
ways  with  her  pen  and  her  needle,  in  ac- 
counts, and  every  thing  that  is  wanted  in  a 
family  or  shop,  she  can  never  want  employ- 
ment or  friends  in  the  worst  times;  and 
none  can»be  worse  than  these;  especially 
for  such  pretty  girls  as  she  is,  who  have  all 
their  heads  turned,  and  are  taught  to  con- 
sider nothing  a  sin  that  used  to  be  sins. 
Many  gentlemen,  who  come  to  our  »hop:, 
have  found  out  that  Victoire  is  very  hand- 
some, and  tell  her  so ;  but  she  is  so  modest 
and  prudent,  that  I  am  not  afraid  for  her. 
I  could  tell  you,  Madame,  a  good  anec- 
dote o»  this  subject,  but  my  paper  will 
not  allow,  and  besides  my  writing  is  so 
difficult." 

Above  a  year  elapsed  before  Madame  de 
Fleury  received  another  letter  from  Victoire : 
this  was  in  a  parcel,  of  which  an  emigrant 
took  charge  :  it  contained  a  variety  of  little 
offerings  from  her  pupils,  instances  of  their 
ingenuity,  their  industry,  and  their  affec- 
tion: the  last  thing  in  the  packet  was  a 
small  purse  labelled  in  this  manner. 
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"  Savings  from  our  wages  and  earnings, 
for  her  who  taught  us  all  we  know." 


CHAPTER  XII, 


"  Dans  sa  pompe  elegante,  admirer  ChantHly, 
De  here-s  en  heros,  d'age  en  age,  embelli." 


DE  LILLE, 


THE  health  of  the  good  Sister  Frances, 
which  had  suffered  much  from  the  shock 
her  mind  received  at  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution,  declined  so  rapidly  in  the 
course  of  the  two  succeeding  years,  that 
she  was  obliged  to  leave  Paris,  and  she  re- 
tired to  a  little  village  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Chantilly.  She  chose  this  situation, 
because  here  she  was  within  a  morning's 
walk  of  Madame  de  Fleury's  country  seat. 
The  Chateau  de  Fleury  had  not  yet  been 
seized  as  national  property,  nor  had  it 
suffered  from  the  attacks  of  the  mob, 
though  it  was  in  a  perilous  situation,  within 
view  of  the  high  road  to  Paris,  The 
Parisian  populace  had  not  yet  extended 
their  outrages  to  this  distance- from  the  city 
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and  the  poor  people  who  lived  on  the  estate 
of  Fleury,  attached  from  habit,  principle,  and 
gratitude,  to  their  lord,  were  not  disposed  to 
take  advantage  of  the  disorder  of  the  times,  to- 
injure  the  property  of  those  from  whom  they/ 
had  all  their  lives  received  favours  and  protec- 
tion. A  faithful  old  steward  had  the  care  of 
the  castle  and  the  grounds.  Sister  Frances 
was  impatient  to  talk  to  him,  and  to  visit  the 
castle,  which  she  had  never  seen ;  but  foe 
some  days  after  her  arrival  in  the  village, 
she  was  so  much  fatigued  and  so  weak,  that 
she  could  not  attempt  so  long  a  walk.. 
Victoire  had  obtained  permission  from  her 
mistress  to  accompany  the  nun  for  a  few 
days  to  the  country,  as  Annette  undertook 
to  do  all  the  business  of  the  shop  during  the 
absence  of  her  companion.  Victoire  was 
fully  as  eager  as  Sister  Frances  to  see  the 
faithful  steward  and  the  Chateau  de  Fleury, 
and  the  morning  was  now  fixed  for  their 
walk ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  night  they 
were  wakened  by  the  shouts  of  a  mob,  who 
had  just  entered  the  village  fresh  from  the 
destruction  of  a  neighbouring  castle.  The 
nun  and  Victoire  listened;  but,  in  tlie  midst 
of  the  horrid  yells  of  joy,  no  human  voice? 
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no intelligible  word,  could  be  distinguished: 
they  looked  through  a  chink  in  the  window- 
shutter,  and  they  saw  the  street  below  filled 
with  a  crowd  of  meni,  whose  countenances 
were  by  turns  illuminated  by  the  glare  of  the 
torches  which  they  brandished. 

"  Good  Heavens!"  whispered  the  nun 
to  Victoire ;  "  I  should  know  the  face  of 
that  man  who  is  loading  his  musket- — the 
very  man  whom  I  nursed  ten  years  ago, 
when  he  was  dying  of  a  jail  fever!" 

This  man,  who  stood  in  the  midst  of  the 
crowd,  taller  by  the  head  than  the  others, 
seemed  to  be  the  leader  of  the  party :  they 
were  disputing,  whether  they  should  pro- 
ceed further,,  spend  the  remainder  of  the 
night  in  the  village  alehouse,  or  return  to 
Paris.  Their  leader  ordered  spirits  to  be 
distributed  to  his  associates,  and  exhorted 
them  in;  a  loud  voice  to  proceed  in  their 
glorious  work.  Tossing  his  firebrand  over 
his  head,  he  declared  that  he  would  never 
neturn  to  Paris  till  he  had  razed  to  the  ground 
the  Chateau  de  Fleury,  At  these  words, 
Victoire,  forgetful  of  all  personal  danger, 
im  out  into  the  midst  of  the  mob,  pressed 
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her  way  up  to  the  leader  of  these  ruffians, 
caught  hi-m  by  the  arm,  exclaiming  — 

"  You  will  not  touch  a  stone  in  the 
Chateau  de  Fleury —  I  have  my  reasons— - 
I  say  you  will  not  suffer  a  stone  in  the 
Chateau  de  Fleury  to  be  touched." 

"  And  why  not,"  cried  the  man  turning 
astonished;  "  and  wh©  are  you,  that  I 
should  listen  to  you  ?" 

"  No  matter  who  I  am,"  said  Victoire ; 
"  follow  me,  and  I  will  show  you  one 
to  whom  you  will  not  refuse  to  listen. « — 
Here! — here  she  is,"  continued  Victoire^ 
pointing  to  the  nun,  who  had  followed  her 
in  amazement  >  "  here  is-  one  to  whom  yoa 
will  listen  —  yes,  look  at  her  welU  hold  the 
light  to  her  face." 

The  nun,  in  a  supplicating  attitude^ 
stood  in  speechless  expectation. 

"  Ay,  I  see  you  have  gratitude,  I  know 
you  will  have  mercy,"  cried  Victoire, 
watching  the  workings  in  the  countenance 
of  the  man.  "  You  will  save  the  Chateau 
de  Fleury,  for  her  sake — who  saved  ye 
life." 
;    "  I  will,"  cried  this  astonished  chief  oi 
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a  mob,  fired  with  sudden  generosity  j  «  By 
myiaith,  you  are  a  brave  girl,  and  a  fine 
girl,  and  know  how  to  speak  to  the  heart, 
and  in  the  right  moment.  —  Friends,  citi- 
zens !  this  nun,  though  she  is  a  nun,  she  is 
good  for  something.  When  I  lay  dying  of 
a  fever,  and  not  a  soul  else  to  help  me,  she 
came  and  gave  me  medicines  and  food  — 
in  short,  I  owe  my  life  to  her.  'Tis  ten 
years  ago,  but  I  remember  it  well ;  and 
now  it  is  our  turn  to  rule,  and  she  shall  be 
paid  as  she  deserves.  Not  a  stone  of  the 
Chateau  de  Fleury  shall  be  touched!" 

With  loud  acclamations,  the  mob  jojned 
in  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  the  moment, 
and  followed  their  leader  peaceably  out  of 
the  village.  All  this  passed  with  such 
rapidity,  as  scarcely  to  leave  the  impression 
of  reality  upon  the  mind.  As  soon  as  the 
sun  rose  in  the  morning,  Victoire  looked  out 
for  the  turrets  of  the  Chateau  de  Fleury,  and 
she  saw  that  they  were  safe  —  safe  in  the 
midst  of  the  surrounding  devastations.  No- 
thing remained  of  the  superb  palace  of 
Chantilly,  but  the  white  arches  of  its  foun- 
dation 1 
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CHAPTER  Xlir. 

'•'  When  thy  last  breath,  ere  nature  sunk  to  rest; 
Thy  meek  submission  to  thy  God  express'd  ; 
When  thy  last  look,  ere  thought  and  feeling  fled> 
A  mingFd  gleam  of  hope  and  triumph  shed, 
What  to  thy  soul  its  glad  assurance  gave  — ■ 
Its  hope  in  death,  its  triumph  o'er  the  g^ave  ! 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  unblemish'u  youth, 
Th'  inspiring  voice  of  innocence  and  truth  !" 

ROGEns* 

THE  good  Sister  Frances,  though  she  had; 
scarcely  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the 
preceding  night,  ac-companied  Victoire  to^ 
the  Chateau  de  Fleuiy.  The  gates  were 
opened  for  them  by  the  old  steward  and  hi& 
son  Basile,  who  welcomed  them  with  all 
the  eagerness  with  which  people  welcome 
friends  in  times  of  adversity  The  old  man- 
showed  them  the  place ;  and  through  every 
apartment  of  the  castle  went  on,  talking  of 
former  times,  and  with  narrative  fondness 
told  anecdotes  of  his  dear  master  and  mis- 
tress. Here  his  lady  used  to  sit  and  read  — 
here  was-  the  table  at  which  she  wrote  — 
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this  was  the  sofa  on  which  she  and  the  ladies 
sat  the  very  last  day  she  was  at  the  castle, 
at  the  open  windows  of  the  hall,  whilst  all 
the  tenants  and  people  of  the  village  were 
dancing  on  the  green. 

"  Ay,  those  were  happy  times,"  said 
the  old  man  j  "  but  they  will  never  re- 
turn." 

"  Never !  O  do  not  say  so,"  cried  Vic- 
toire. 

"  Never  during  my  life,  at  least,"  said 
the  nun  in  a  low  voice,  and  with  a  look  of 
resignation. 

Basile,   as  he  wiped   the  tears  from  his 
eyes,  happened  to  strike  his  arm  against  the., 
cords  of  Madame  de  Fleury's  harp,  and  the 
Bound  echoed  through  the  room. 

"  Before  this  year  is  at  an  end,"  cried 
Victoire,  "  perhaps  that  harp  will  be  struck 
again  in  this  castle  by  Madame  de  Fleury 
herself.  Last  night  we  could  hardly  have 
hoped  to  see  this  castle  standing  this  morn- 
ing, and  yet  it  is  safe  —  not  a  stone 
touched  !  O  we  shall  all  live,  I  hope,  to  see 
better  times !" 

Sister  Frances  smiled,  for  she  would  not 
depress    Victoire's    enthusiastic    hope :  to 
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please  her,  the  good  nun   added,  that  she 
felt  better  this  morning  than    she  had  felt 
for  months,  and  Victoire  was  happier  than 
she   had  been  since   Madame   de    Fleury 
left  France.      But,   alas !    it  was    only    a 
transient  gleam  of  happiness.     Sister  Fran- 
ces relapsed,  and  declined  so  rapidly,  that 
even   Victoire,    whose    mind    was    almost 
always  disposed  to  hope,  despaired  of  her 
recovery.       With    placid     resignation,    or 
rather  with  mild  confidence,  this  innocent 
and  benevolent  creature  met  the  approach 
of  death.     She  seemed  attached  to  Earth 
only  by  affection  for  those,  whom  she  was  to 
leave  in  this  world.     Two  of  the  youngest  of 
the  children,  who  had  formerly  been  placed 
under  her  care,  and  who  were  not  yet  able 
to    earn  their  own  subsistence,    she   kept 
with  her,  and  in   the  last  days  of  her  life 
she  continued  her  instructions  to  them  with 
the  fond  solicitude  of  a  parent.     Her  father 
confessor,    an    excellent    man,    who  never 
even  in  these  dangerous  times  shrunk  from 
his  duty,  came  to  attend  Sister  Frances  in 
her   last  moments,  and   relieved  her  mind 
from  all  anxiety,  by  promising  to  place  the 
two  little  children   with  the  abbess  of  her 
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convent,  who  would  to  the  utmost  of  her 
power  protect  and  provide  for  them  suitably 
Satisfied  by  this  promise,   the  good  Sister 
Frances  smiled   upon  Victoire,  who  stood 
beside  her  bed,  and  with  that  smile  upon 

her  countenance  expired. — It  was 

some  time  before  the  little  children  seemed 
to  comprehend,  or  to  believe,  that  Sister 
Frances  was  dead  :  they  had  never  before 
seen  any  one  die,  they  had  no  idea  what 
it  was  to  die,  and  their  first  feeling  was 
astonishment :  they  did  not  seem  to  under- 
stand why  Victoire  wept.  But  the  next 
day,  when  no  Sister  Frances  9poke  to  them, 
when  every  hour  they  missed  some  accus- 
tomed kindness  from  her,  when  presently 
they  saw  the  preparations  for  her  funeral, 
when  they  heard  that  she  was  to  be  buried 
in  the  earth,  and  that  they  should  never  see 
her  more,  they  could  neither  play  nor  eat, 
but  sat  in  a  corner  holding  each  other's 
hands,  and  watching  every  thing  that  was 
done  for  the  dead  by  Victoire. 

In  those  times,  the  funeral  of  a  nun  with 
a  priest  attending  would  not  have  been  per- 
mitted by  the  populace.  It  was  therefore 
performed  as  secretly  as  possible:   in  the 
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middle  of  the  night  the  coffin  was  carried  t# 
the  burial  place  of  the  Fleury  family :  the 
old  steward,  his  son  Basile,  Victoire,  and 
the  good  father  confessor,  were  the  only 
persons  present.  It  is  necessary  to  mention 
this,  because  the  facts  were  afterward* 
misrepresented. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  The  character  is  lost '. 
Her  head  adorn'd  with  lappets,  pinn'd  aloft. 
And  ribands  streaming  gay,  superbly  rais'd. 
Indebted  to  some  smart  wig-weaver's  hand* 
For  more  than  half  the  tresses  it  sustains." 

COWP.ER. 

UPON  her  return  to  Paris,  Victoire  felt 
melancholy ;  but  she  exerted  herself  as 
much  as  possible  in  her  usual  occupation  -, 
finding  that  employment  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  doing  her  duty  were  the  best  remedies 
for  sorrow. 

One  day,  as  she  was  busily  settling 
Madame  Fenillot's  accounts,  a  servant 
came  into  the  shop,  and  inquired  for  Ma- 
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demoiselle  Victoire:  he  presented  her  a 
note,  which  she  found  rather  difficult  to 
decipher.  It  was  signed  by  her  cousin 
Manors  who  desired  to  see  Victoire  at  her 
hotel.  "  Her  hotel!"  repeated  Victoire 
with  astonishment.  The  servant  assured 
her,  that  one  of  the  finest  hotels  in  Paris, 
belonged  to  his  lady,  and  that  he  was  com- 
missioned to  show  her  the  way  to  it.  Victoire 
found  her  cousin  in  a  magnificent  house, 
which  load  formerly  belonged  to  the  Prince 
de .  Manon,  dressed  in  the  dis- 
gusting, indecent  extreme  of  the  mode, 
was  seated  under  a  richly  fringed  canopy. 
She  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  as  Victoire 
entered. 

"  You  look  just  as  much  astonished  as 
I  expected,"  cried  she.  "  Great  changes 
have  happened  since  I  saw  you  last  —  I 
always  told  you,  Victoire,  I  knew  the 
world  better  than  you  did.  What  has 
.come  of  all  your  schooling,  and  your 
mighty  goodness,  and  your  gratitude  truly  ? 
—  Your  patroness  is  banished  and  a  beggar, 
and  you  a  drudge  in  the  shop  of  a  brodeuse, 
who  makes  you  work  your  fingers  to  the 
bone,  no  doubt.  —  Now  you  shall  see  the 
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difference.  Let  me  show  you  my  house, 
you  know  it  was  formerly  the  hotel  of  the 

Prince  de ,  he  that  was  guillotined 

the  other  day  ;  but  you  know  nothing,  for 
you  have  been  out  of  Paris  this  month, 
I  understand.  Then  I  must  tell  you, 
that  my  friend  Villeneuf  has  acquired  an 
immense  fortune  by  assignats,  made  in 
the  course  of  a  fortnight  —  I  say  an 
immense  fortune!  and  has  bought  this 
fine  house  —  Now  do  you  begin  to  under- 
stand ?" 

"  I  do  not  clearly  know  whom  you  mean 
by  your  friend  Villeneuf,"  said  Victoire. 

"  The  hair-dresser,  who  lived  in'  our 
street,"  said  Manon ;  "  he  became  a  great 
patriot,  you  know,  and  orator;  and.  what 
with  his  eloquence,  and  his  luck  in  dealing 
in  assignats,  he  has;  made  his  fortune  and 


mine." 


"  And  yours?  then  he  is  your  hus- 
band." *'-'\ 

"  That  does  not  follow  .  .  that  is  not 
necessary — but  do  not  look  so  shocked  — 
every  body  goes  on  the  same  way  now ; 
besides,  I  had  no  other  resource  —  I  must 
havp  starved  —  I  could  not  earn  mv  bread 
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as  you  do.     Besides,  I  was  too  delicate  for 
hard  work  of  any  sort  —  and  besides       .  . 
but  come,  let  me  show  you  my  house  — 
you  have  no  idea  how  fine  it  is." 

With  anxious  ostentation  Manon  dis- 
played all  her  riches,  to  excite  Victoire's 
envy. 

"  Confess,  Victoire,"  said  she  at  last, 
"  that  you  think  me  the  happiest  person 
you  have  ever  known. You  do  not  an- 
swer; whom  did  you  ever  know  that  wa» 
happier?" 

"  .Sister  Frances,  who  died  last  week, 
appeared  to  me  much  happier,"  said  Vic- 
toire. 

"  The  poor  nun !"  said  Manon  disdain- 
fully. —  "  Well,  and  whom  do  you  think  the 
next  happiest  ?" 

"  Madame  de  Fleury  " 

"  An  exile  and  a  beggar!  —  O!  you  are 
jesting  now,  Victoire  —  or  —  envious.  With 
that  sanctified  face,  Citoyenne  (perhaps  I 
should  say  Mademoiselle)  Victoire,  you 
would  be  delighted  to  change  places  with 
me  this  instant. —Come,  you  shall  stay 
with  me  a  week  to  try  how  you  like  it." 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  Victoire  firmly,  "  I 
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cannot  stay  with  you,  Manon  —  you  have 
chosen  one  way  of  life,  and  I  another- — 
quite  another,  I  do  not  repent  my  choice. 
■ —  May  you  never  repent  yours  !  — JFare- 
well !." 

"  Bless  me !  what  airs  1  and  with  what 
dignity  she  looks  !  —  Repent  of  my  choice ! 
- —  a  likely  thing,  truly.  —  Am  not  I  at  the 
top  of  the  wheel?" 

"  And  may  not  the  wheel  turn  ?"  said 
Victoire. 

"  Perhaps  it  may,"  said  Manon ;"  but 
till  it  does,  I  will  enjoy  myself.  Since  you 
are  of  a  different  humour,  return  to  Madame 
Feuillot,  and  figure  upon  cambric  and  mus- 
lin, and  make  out  bills,  and  nurse  old  nuns, 
all  the  days  of  your  life.  You  will  never 
persuade  me,  however,  that  you  would  not 
change  places  with  me  if  you  could.  Stay 
till  you  are  tried,  Mademoiselle  Victoire.- — 
Who  was  ever  in  love  with  you,  or  your  vir- 
tues ?  —  Stay  till  you  are  tried." 
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CHAPTER,  XV. 

e:  But  beauty,  like  the  fair  hesperian  tree. 
Laden  with  blooming  gold,  had  need  the  guard 
Of  dragon,  watch  with  unenchanted  eye 
To  save  her  blossoms,  or  defend  her  fruit." 

MILTON. 

THE  trial  was  nearer  than  either  Manon 
or  Victoire  expected.  —  Manon  had  scarcely 
pronounced  the  last  words,  when  the  ci- 
devant  hairdresser  burst  into  the  room, 
accompanied  by  several  of  his  political  as- 
sociates, who  met  to  consult  measures  for 
the  good  of  the  nation.  Among  these  pa- 
triots was  the  Abbe  Tracassier. 

"  Who  is  that  pretty  girl,  who  is  with 
you,  Manon  ?"  whispered  he;  "  a  friend  of 
yours,  I  hope?" 

Victoire  left  the  room  immediately,  but 
not  before  the  prof '-ate  abbe  had  seen 
enough  to  make  him  wish  to  see  more  of 
her.  The  next  day  he  went  to  Madame 
Feuillot's,  under  pretence  of  buying  some 
embroidered  handkerchiefs ;    he  paid  Vic- 

VOL.  II.  N 
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toire  a  profusion  of  extravagant  compli- 
ments, which  made  no  impression  upon  her 
innocent  heart,  and  which  appeared  ridicu- 
lous to  her  plain  good  sense.  She  did  not 
know  who  he  was,  nor  did  Madame 
Feuillot ;  for  though  she  had  often  heard  of 
the  abbe,  yet  she  had  never  seen  him.  Se- 
veral succeeding  days  he  returned,  and 
addressed  himself  to  Victoire,  each  time 
with  increasing  freedom.  Madame  Feuillot, 
who  had  the  greatest  confidence  in  her, 
left  her  intuely  to  her  own  discretion. 
Victoire  begged  her  friend  Annette  to  do 

CO 

the  business  of  the  shop,  and  staid  at  work 
in  the  back  parlour.  Tracassier  was  much 
disappointed  by  her  absence,  but  as  he 
thought  no  great  ceremony  necessary  in  his 
proceedings, -he  made  his  name  known  in  a 
haughty  manner  to  Madame  Feuillot,  and 
desired  that  he  might  be  admitted  into  the 
back  parlour,  as  he  had  something  of  con- 
sequence to  say  to  Mademoiselle  Victoire 
in  private.  Our  readers  \wll  not  require  to 
have  a  detailed  account  of  this  tete-a-tete; 
it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  disappointed 
and  exasperated  abbe  left  the  house  mut- 
tering imprecations.     The  next  morning  a 
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note  cams  to  Victoire,  apparently  from 
Manon;  it  was  directed  by  her,  but  the 
inside  was  written  by  an  unknown  hand, 
and  contained  these  words. 

"  You  are  a  charming  bat  incom- 
prehensible girl— since  you  do  not  like 
compliments,  you  shall  not  be  addressed 
With  empty  flattery.  It  is  in  the  power  of 
the  person,  who  dictates  this,  not  only  to 
make  you  as  rich  and  great  as  your  cousia 
Manon,  but  a-lso  to  restore  to  fortune  and 
to  their  country  the  friends  for  whom  you 
are  most  interested.  Their  fate  as  well  as 
your  own  is  in  your  power  —  if  you  send 
a  favourable  answer  to  this  note,  the  persons 
alluded  to  will,  to  morrow,  be  struck  from 
the  list  of  emigrants,  and  reinstated  in  their 
former  possessions.  '  If  your  answer  is  de- 
cidedly unfavourable,  the  return  of  your 
friends  to  France  will  be  thenceforward 
impracticable,  and  their  chateau,  as  well  as 
their  house  in  Paris,  will  be  declared 
national  property,  and  sold  without  delay  to 
the  highest  bidder..  To  you,  who  have  a? 
much  understanding  as  beaut}*-,  it  is  unneces- 
sary   to  say   more.     Consult    your    hearty 

N  % 
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charming  Victoire !  be  happy,  and  make 
others  happy  This  moment  is  decisive  of 
your  fate  and  of  theirs,  for  you  have  to 
answer  a  man  of  a  most  decided  cha- 
racter." 

Victoire's  answer  was  as  follows  :  — 

"  My  friends  would  not,  I  am 
sure,  accept  of  their  fortune,  or  consent  to 
return  to  their  country,  upon  the  condi- 
tions proposed ;  therefore  I  have  no  merit 
in  rejecting  them." 

Victoire  had  early  acquired  good  princi- 
ples, and  that  plain  steady  good  sense,  which 
goes  straight  to  its  object,  without  being 
dazzled  or  imposed  upon  by  sophistry. 
She  was  unacquainted  with  the  refinements 
of  sentiment,  but  she  distinctly  knew  right 
from  wrong,  and  had  sufficient  resolution  to 
abide  by  the  right. —  Perhaps  many  romantic 
heroines  might  have  thought  it  a  generous 
self-devotion,  to  have  become  in  similar 
circumstances  the  mistress  of  Tracassier; 
and  those,  who  are  skilled  "  to  make  the 
worse   appear    the    better   cause,"    might 
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Have  made  such  an  act  of  heroism  the 
foundation  of  an  interesting,  or  at  least- a 
fashionable  novel.  —  Poor  Victoire  had  not 
received  an  education  sufficiently  refined  to 
enable  her  to  understand  these  mysteries  of 
sentiment.  She  was  even  simple  enough  to 
flatter  herself,  that  this  libertine  patriot 
would  not  fulfil  his  threats,  and  that  these 
had  been  made  o uly  with  a  view  to  terrify 
her  into  compliance.  In  this  opinion,  how- 
ever, she  found  herself  mistaken.  M<Tra- 
cassier  was  indeed  a  man  of  the  most  decided 
character,  if  this  term  may  properly  be 
applied  to  those,  who  act  uniformly  in 
consequence  of  their  ruling  passion.  The 
Chateau  de  Fleury  was  seized  as  national 
property  Victoire  heard  this  bad  news 
from  the  old  steward,  who  was  turned 
out  of  the  castle  along  with  his  son,  the 
very  day  after  her  rejection  of  the  proposed 
conditions. 

*<  I  could  not  have  believed,  that  any 
human  creature  could  be  so  wick- 
ed!." exclaimed  Victoire,  glowing  with 
indignation  ;  but  indignation  gave  way  to 
sorrow. 

"  And  the  Chateau  de  Fleury  is  really 
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seized?  — and  you,  good  old  man,  are 
turned  out  of  the  place  where  you  were 
horn  ?  —  and  you,  too,  Basile  ?  —  and  Ma- 
dame de  Fleury  will  never  come  back 
again  !  —  and  perhaps  she  may  be  put  into 
prison  in  a  foreign  country,  and  may  die 
for  want  and  I  might  have  prevented 

all  this!" 

Unable  to  shed  a  tear,  Victoire  stood  in 
silent    consternation,    whilst    Annette    ex- 
plained  to    the   good  steward  and  his  son 
the    whole    transaction.       Basile,    who  was 
naturally   of  an  impetuous  temper,   was  so 
transported  with  indignation,  that  he  would 
have    gone    instantly   with    the  note  from 
Tracassier    to    denounce     him    before    the 
whole  national  convention,  if  he    had  not 
been     restrained     by    his     more     prudent 
father.       The   old    steward    represented   to 
him,  that  as  the  note  was  neither  signed,  nor 
written    by    the    hand    of    Tracassier,    no 
proof  could  be  brought  home  to   him,  and 
the  attempt  to  convict  one  of  so  powerful 
a  party  would  only  bring  certain  destruc- 
tion upon  the  accusers.     Besides,  such  was 
at  this  time  the  general  depravity  of  man- 
ners, that  numbers  would  keen  the  aruiltv 
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in  countenance.  There  was  no  crime, 
which  the  mask  of  patriotism  could  not 
cover 

"  There  is  one  comfort  we  have  in  our 
misfortunes,  which  these  men  can  never 
have,"  said  the  old  man;  "  when  their 
downfall  comes,  and  come  it  will  most 
certainly,  they  will  not  feel  as  we  do, 
INNOCENT  — Victoire,  look  up!  and  do 
not  give  way  to  despair  —  all  will  yet  be 
well." 

"  At  all  events,  you  have  done  what 
is  right,  so  do  not  reproach  yourself," 
said  Basile.  "  Every  body  —  I  mean 
every  body  who  is  good  for  any  thing  — 
must  respect,  admire,  and  love  jou0  Vic- 
toire." 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

"  Ne  mc.l  cio  che  v'annoia  ; 


Q,ue'!o  e  vevo  gioire 

Che  nasce  da  virtu  dopo  il  soffrire." 

BASILE  had  not  seen,  without  emotion, 
the  various  instances  of  goodness,  which 
Victoire  showed  during  the  illness  of  Sister 
Frances.  Her  conduct  towards  M.  Tra- 
cassier  increased  his  esteem  and  attach- 
ment ;  but  he  forbore  to  declare  his  affec- 
tion, because  he  could  not  consistently  with 
prudence,  or  with  gratitude  to  his  father, 
think  of  marrying,  now  that  he  was  not 
able  to  maintain  a  wife  and  family  The  ho- 
nest earnings  of  many  years  of  service  had 
been  wrested  from  the  old  steward  at  the  time 
the  Chateau  de  Fleury  was  seized;  and  he 
now  depended  on  the  industry  of  his  son 
for  the  daily  support  of  his  age.  His 
dependence  was  iost,  and  not  likely  to  be 
disappointed,  for  he  had  given  his  son  an 
education  suitable  to  his  condition  in  life. 
Basile  was   an   exact  arithmetician,  could 
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write  an  excellent  hand,  and  was  a  ready 
draughtsman  and  surveyor.     To  bring  these 
useful  talents   into  action,  and  to  find  em- 
ployment  for   them,  with  men    by  whom 
they  would  be  honestly  rewarded,   was   the 
only  difficulty  —  a   difficulty    which    Vic- 
toire's    brother     Maurice     soon    removed. 
His  reputation  as   a    smith  had  introduced 
him.  among  his  many  customers,  to  a  gen- 
tleman of  worth  and  scientific  knowledge, 
who  was  at  this  time    employed    to   make 
models  and  plans  of  all  the  fortified  places 
in  Europe ;  he  was  in  want  of  a  good  clerk 
and  draughtsman,  of  whose  integrity  he  could 
be  secure.     Maurice  mentioned  his  friend. 
Basile;  and  upon  inquiry  into  his  character, 
and  upon  trial  of  his  abilities,  he  was  ionnd 
suited  to  the  place,  and  was  accepted.     By 
his  well-earned    salary,   he  supported   him- 
self and    his  father ;  and    began,   with  ihe 
sanguine  hopes  of  a  young  man,  to  flatter 
himself,  that  he  should  soon  be  .  ich  enough 
to  marry,  cut   that   then   he   miyht  declare 
his  attachment  to  Vic'oire.     Notwithstand- 
ing ail  i'isboasie*;  prudence,  he  had  betrayed 
sufficient  symptoms  of  his  passion,  to  have* 
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rendered  a  declaration  unnecessary  to  any 
clearsighted  observer;  but  Victoire  was  not 
thinking  of  conquests,  she  was  wholly 
occupied  with,  a  scheme  of  earning  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money  for  her  benefactress, 
who  was  now  as  she  feared  in  want.  Ail 
Madame  de  Fleury's  former  pupils  contri- 
buted their  share  to  the  common  stock; 
and  the  mantua-maker,  the  confectioner,  the 
servants  of  different  sorts,  who  had  been 
educated  at  her  school,  had  laid  by,  during 
the  years  of  her  banishment,  an  annual 
portion  of  their  wages  and  savings  :  with 
the  sum  which  Victoire  now  added  to  the 
fund,  it  amounted  to  ten  thousand  livres. 
The  person  who  undertook  to  carry  this 
money  to  Madame  de  Floury  was  Francois, 
her  former  footman,  who  had  procured  a 
pass  to  go  to  England  as  a  hair-dresser, 
The  night  before  he  set  out  was  a  happy 
night  for  Victoire,  as  ail  her  companions 
met,  by  Madame  Feuillot's  invitation,  at  her 
house;  and  after  tea  they  had  the  pleasure 
of  packing  up  the  little  box  in  which  each, 
beside  the  money,  sent  some  token  of  their 
gratitude,  and  some  proof  of  their  ingenuity. 
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They  would  with  all  their  hearts  have  sent 
twice  as  many  souvenirs  as  Francois  could 
cany. 

"  D'abord  c'est  impossible!"  cried  he, 
when  he  saw  the  box,  that  was  prepared  for 
him  to  carry  to  England :  but  his  good  na- 
ture was  unable  to  resist  the  intreaties  of 
each  to  have  her  offering  carried,  "  which 
would  take  up  no  room." 

He  departed  —  arrived  safe  in  England — 
found  out  Madame  de  Fleury,  who  was  in 
real  distress,  in  obscure  lodgings  at  Rich- 
mond. He  delivered  faithfully  the  money, 
and  all  the  presents  of  which  he  had  taken 
charge  j  but  the  person  to  whom  she  trusted 
a  letter,  in  answer  to  Vietoire,  was  not  so 
punctual,  or  was  more  unlucky ;  for  the 
letter  never  reached  Vietoire,  and  she  and 
her  companions  were  long  uncertain  whether 
their  little  treasure  had  been  received. — 
They  still  continued,  however,  with  indefa- 
tigable gratitude,  to  lay  by  a  portion  of  their 
earnings  for  their  benefactress,  and  the  plea- 
sure they  had  in  this  perseverance  made 
them  more  than  amends  for  the  loss  of  the 
little  amusements  and  privations,  "q>  which 
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they  submitted,  in  consequence  of  their 
resolution. 

In  the  mean  time  Basile,  going  on  steadily 
with  his  employments,  advanced  every  day 
in  the  favour  of  his  master,  and  his  salary 
was  increased  in  proportion  to  his  abilities 
and  industry,  so  that  he  thought  he  could 
now,  without  any  imprudence,  marry  He 
consulted  his  father,  who  approved  of  his 
choice ;  he  consulted  Maurice  as  to  the 
probability  of  his  being  accepted  by  Vic- 
toire  ;  and  encouraged  by  both  his  father 
and  his  friend,  he  was  upon  the  eve  of  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Victoire,  when  he  was 
prevented  by  a  new  and  unforeseen  misfor- 
tune. His  father  was  taken  up,  by  an 
emissary  of  Tracassier's,  and  brought  before 
one  of  their  revolutionary  committees,  where 
he  was  accused  of  various  acts  of  incivisme. 
Amongst  other  things  equally  criminal,  it 
was  proved,  that  one  Sunday,  when  he 
went  to  see  la  petite  Trianon,  then  a  pub- 
lic house,  he  exclaimed — "  C'est  ici  que  la 
canaille  danse,  .et  que  les  honnetes  gens 
pleurent !" 

Basile  was  present  at  this  mock  examina- 
tion of  his  father — he  saw  him  on  the  point  of 
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being  dragged  to  prison — when  a  hint  was 
given,  that  he  might  save  his  father  by  en- 
listing immediately,  and  going  with  the 
army  out  of  France.  Victoire  was  full  in 
Basile's  recollection — but  there  was  no  other 
means  of  saving  his  father.  He  enlisted, 
and  in  twenty- four  hours  left  Paris, 

What  appear  to  be  the  most  unfortu- 
nate circumstances  of  life,  often  prove  ulti- 
mately the  most  advantageous.  Indeed, 
those  who  have  knowledge,  activity,  and 
integrity,  can  convert  the  apparent  blanks 
in  the  lottery  of  fortune  into  prizes.  Basile 
was  recommended  to  his  commanding  of- 
ficer by  the  gentleman,  who  had  lately  em- 
ployed him  as  a  clerk — his  skill  in  drawing 
plans,  and  in  taking  rapid  surveys  of  the 
countries  through  which  they  passed,  was 
extremely  useful  to  his  general ;  and  his 
integrity  made  it  safe  to  trust  him  as  a  se- 
cretary His  commanding  officer,  though 
a  brave  man,  was  illiterate,  and  a  secretary 
was  to  him  a  necessary  of  life.  Basile  was 
not  only  useful,  but  agreeable  ;  without  any 
mean  arts  or  servile  adulation,  he  pleased, 
by  simply  showing  the  desire  to  please,  and 
the  ability  to  serve. 
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"  Diable!"  exclaimed  the  general  one 
day,  as  he  looked  at  Basile's  plan  of  a  town, 
which  the  army  was  besieging..  "  How 
comes  it,  that  you  are  able  to  do  all  these 
things  ?  But  you  have  a  .genius  for  this 
sort  of  work,  apparently  " 

"  No,  Sir,"  said  Basile,  "  these  things 
were  taught  to  me,  when  I  was  a  child,  by 
a  good  friend." 

"  A  good  friend  he  was  indeed  !  — he  did 
more  for  you,  than  if  he  had  given  you  a 
fortune ;  for,  in  these  times,  that  might 
have  been  soon  taken  from  you ;  but  now 
you  have  the  means  of  making  a  fortune  for 
yourself." 

This  observation  of  the  general's,  obvious 
as  it  may  seem,  is  deserving  of  the  serious 
consideration  of  those,  who  have  children 
of  their  own  to  educate,  or  who  have  the 
disposal  of  money  for  public  charities.  In, 
these  times,  no  sensible  person  will  venture 
to  pronounce,  that  a  change  of  fortune  and 
station  may  not  await  the  highest  and  the 
lowest ;  and  whether  we  rise  or  fall  in  the 
scale  of  society,  personal  qualities  and 
knowledge  will  be  valuable.  Those  who 
fall,  cannot  be   destitute;  and   those   who 
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jrise,  cannot  be  ridiculous  or  contemptible, 
if  they  have  been  prepared  for  th.  ,r  fortune 
by  proper  education.  In  shipwreck,  those 
who  carry  their  aU  in  their  minds,  are  the 
most  secure. 

But  to  return  to  Basile.  —  He  had  sense 
enough  not  to  make  bis  general  jealous  of 
him  by  any  unseasonable  display  of  his  ta- 
lents, or  any  officious  intrusion  of  advice, 
even  upon  subjects  which  he  best  understood. 

The  talents  of  the  warrior  and  the  secre- 
tary were  in  such  different  lines,  that  there 
was  no  danger  of  competition  ;  and  the  ge- 
neral finding  in  his  secretary  the  soul  of  all 
the  arte,  good  sense,  gradually  acquired  the 
habit  of  asking  his  opinion  on  every  subjects 
that  came  within  his  department.     It  hap- 
pened, that  the  general  received  orders  from 
the  directory,  at   Paris,  to   take  a  certain: 
town,  let  it    cost    what  it  would,  within  a 
given  time :  in  his  perplexity,  he  exclaimed 
before  Basile  against  the   unreasonableness 
of  these  orders,  and  declared  his  belief,  that 
it  was  impossible    he   should  succeed,  and 
that  this  was  only  a  scheme  of  his  enemies 
to  prepare  his  ruin.     Basile  had  attended  to 
the  operations  of  the   engineer  who  acted 
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under  the  general,  and  perfectly  recoF- 
lee  ted  the  model  of  the  mines  of  this  town,, 
which  he  had  seen,  when  he  was  employed 
as-  draughtsman  by  his  parisian  friend.  Basile 
remembered,  that  there  was  formerly  an  old 
mine,  that  had  been  stopped  up  somewhere 
near  the  place,  where  the  engineer  was  at 
work  ;  he  mentioned  in  private  his  suspicions 
to  the  genera],  who  gave  orders  in  conse- 
quence 5  the  old  mine  was  discovered* 
cleared  out,  and  by  these  means  the  town 
was  taken  the  day  before  the  time  ap- 
pointed. Basile  did  not  arrogate  to  himself 
any  of  the  glory  of  this  success — he  kept 
his  general's  secret,  and  his  confidence. 
Upon  their  return  to  Paris,  after  a  fortunate 
campaign,  the  general  was  more  grateful 
than  some  others  have  been,  perhaps  be- 
cause more  room  was  given  by  Basile's  pru- 
dence for  the  exercise  of  this  virtue. 

"  My  friend,"  said  he  to  Basile,  "you 
have  done  me  a  great  service  by  your  coun- 
sel, and  a  greater  still  by  holding  your 
tongue.  Speak  now,  and  tell  me  freely,  if 
there  h  any  thing  I  can  do  for  you.  You 
see,  as  a  victorious  general,  I  have  the  up- 
nerhandamonarst  these  fellows — Tracassier's 
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scheme  to  ruin  me  missed — -  whatever  I  ask, 
will  at  this  moment  be  granted ;  speak 
freely,  therefore." 

Basile  asked  what  he  knew  Victoire  most 
desired— that  M.  and  Madame  de  Fleury 
should  be  struck  from  the  list  of  emigrants, 
and  that  their  property  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  nation  should  be  restored  to  them.  The 
general  promised,  that  this  should  be  done. 
A  warm  contest  ensued  upon  the  subject  be- 
tween him  and  Tracassier  ;  but  the  general 
stood  firm  ;  and  Tracassier,  enraged,  forgot 
his  usual  cunning,  and  quarrelled  irrevocably 
with  a  party,  now  more  powerful  than  his 
own.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  and 
his  adherents  were  driven  from  that  station, 
in  which  they  had  so  long  tyrannised.  From 
beinsr  the  rulers  of  France,  thev  in  a  few 
hours  became  banished  men,  or,  in  the 
phrase  of  the  times,  des  deportes. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the 
wretched  end  of  Manon.  The  man  with 
whom  she  lived  perished  by  the  guillotine. 
From  his  splendid  house  she  went  upon  the 
stage — did  not  succeed — sunk  from  one  de- 
gree of  profligacy  to  another ;  and  at  last 
died  in  an  hospital. 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  order  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Fleury  property,  and  for  per- 
mission for  the  Fleury  family  to  return  to 
France,  was  made  out  in  due  form,  and 
Maurice  begged  to  be  the  messenger  of 
these  good  tidings :  he  set  out  for  England 
with  the  order 

Victoire  immediately  went  down  to  the 
Chateau  de  Fleury,  to  get  every  thing  in 
readiness  for  the  reception  of  the  family. 

Exiles  are  expeditious  in  their  return  to 
their  native  country  Victoire  had  butjust 
time  to  complete  her  preparations,  when 
M.  and  Madame  de  Fleury  arrived  at  Ca- 
lais. Victoire  had  assembled  all  her  com- 
panions, all  Madame  de  Fleury's  former 
pupils;  and  the  hour  when  she  was  ex- 
pected home,  they  with  the  peasants  of  the 
neighbourhood  were  all  in  their  holiday 
clothes,  and  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country  singing  and  dancing.  Without 
music  and  dancing,  there  is  no  perfect  joy 
in  France.  Never  was  fete  dii-  village  or 
file  de  Seigneur  morejoyful  than  this. 

The  old  steward  opened  the  gate  —  the 
carriage  drove  in.  Madame  de  Fleury  saw 
that  home,   which  she  had  little  expected 
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ever  more  to  behold;  but  all  other  thoughts 
were  lost  in  the  pleasure  of  meeting  her  be- 
loved pupils. 

"  My  children!"  cried  she,  as  they 
crowded  round  her  the  moment  she  a;ot  out 
of  her  carriage  — "  My  dear  good  chil- 
dren !" 

It  was  all  she  could  say  — She  leaned  on 
Victoire's  arm  as  she  went  into  the  house, 
and  bv  degrees  recovering  from  the  almost 
painful  excess  of  pleasure,  began  to  enjoy 
what  she  yet  only  confusedly  felt. 

Several  of  her  pupils  were  so  much  grow  fit 
and  altered  in  their  external  appearance, 
that  she  could  scarcely  recollect  them  till 
they  spoke,  when  their  voices  and  the  ex- 
pression of  their  countenances  brought  their 
childhood  fully  to  her  memory-  Victoire,. 
she  thought,  was  changed  the  least,  and  at 
this  she  rejoiced. 

The  feeling  and  intelligent  reader  will 
imagine  all  the  pleasure,  that  Madame  de 
Fleury  enjoyed  this  day ;  nor  was  it  merely 
the  pleasure  of  a  day  She  heard"  from  ajl 
her  friends,  with  prolonged  satisfaction,  re- 
peated accounts  of  the  good  conduct  of 
these  young  people   during    her   absence. 
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She  learned  with  delight  how  her  restoration 
to  her  country,  and  her  fortune,  had  been 
effected;  and  is  it  necessary  to  add,  that 
Victoire  consented  to  marry  Basile,  and 
that  she  was  suitably  poiuoned,  and  what 
is  b-tter  still,  that  sue  was  perfectly  happy  ?. 
—  M.  de  Fieury  rewarded  the  attachment 
and  good'  conduct  of  Maurice,  by  taking 
him  into  his  service;  arid  making  him  his 
manager  under  the  old  steward  at  the 
Chateau  de  Fieury 

On  Victosre's  wedding  day,  Madame  de 
Fieury  produced  all  the  little  offering's  of 
gratitude,  which  she  had  received  from  her 
and  her  companions  during  her  exile.  It 
was  now  her  turn  to  confer  favours,  and  she 
knew  how  to  confer  them  both  with  grace 
and  judgment. 

"  No  gratitude  in  human  nature  I  No 
gratitude  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  S" 
cried  she,  "  How  much  those  are  mistaken 
who  think  so !  I  wish  they  could  know  my 
history,  and  the  h <  story  of  these  my  children, 
and  they  would  acknowledge  their  errour." 


THE  DUN 


THE  BVN. 


"  Horribk  monsters !  hated  by  gods  and  men." 

PHILIPS. 

"IN    the    higher   and   middle   classed    of 

society,"  says  a  celebrated  writer,  "it  is  a 
melancholy  and  distressing-  sight  to  observe, 
not  unfrequently,  a  man  of  a  noble  a  ir\  in- 
genuous disposition,  once  feelingly  alive  to 
a  sense  of  honour  and  integrity,  gradually 
sinking  under  the  pressure  of  his  circum- 
stances, making  his  excuses  at  first  with  a 
blush  of  conscious  shame,  afraid  to  see  the 
faces  of  his  friends  from  whom  he  may  have 
borrowed  money,  reduced  to  die  meanest 
"tricks  and  subterfuges  to  delay  or  avoid  the 
payment  of  his  just  debts,  till,  ultimately 
grown  familiar  with  falsehood,  and  at  en- 
mity with  the  world,  he  loses  all  the  grace 
and  dignity  of  man." 
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Colonel  Pembroke,    the  subject  of  the 
following  story,  had  not,  at   the  time   his 
biographer  first  became  acquainted  with  him, 
"grown  familiar  with  falsehood;"  his  con- 
science was  not  entirely  callous  to  reproach, 
nor  was  his  heart  insensible  to  compassion, 
but  he  was  in  a  fair  way  to  get  rid  of  all  trouble- 
some feelings  and  principles.     He  was  con- 
nected with  a  set  of  selfish  young  men  of 
fashion,  whose  opinions  stood  him  instead  of 
law,  equity,  and  morality ;  to  them  he  ap- 
pealed in  all  doubtful  cases,    and  his  self- 
complacency  being  daily  and  hourly  depen- 
dent upon  their  decisions,    he  had  seldom 
either  leisure  or    inclination  to  consult  his 
own  judgment.      His  amusements  and  his 
expenses  were   consequently  regulated  by 
the  example  of  his  companions,  not  by  his 
own  choice.     To  follow  them  in  every  ab- 
surd variety  ©f  the  mode,  either  in  dress  or 
equipage,   was  his  first  ambition ;  and  all 
their  factitious  wants  appeared  to  him  ob- 
jects of  the  first  necessity.     No  matter  how 
good  the  boots,  the  hat,    the  coat,  the  fur- 
niture,  or  the  equipage  might  be,  if  they 
had  outlived  the  fashion  of  the  day,  or  even 
of  the  hour ;  they  were  absolutely  worthless 
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in  his  eyes.      Nobody  could  be  seen  in  such 
things  —  then  of  what  use  could  they  he  to 
any  body  ?      Colonel    Pembroke's    finances 
were  not  exactly  equal  to  the  support  of 
such  liberal  principles,   but  this  was  a  mis- 
fortune,   which   he    had   in   common   with 
several  of  his  companions.     It  was  no  check 
to  their  spirit  —  they  could  live  upon  credit 
—  credit,    "  that   talisman,    which    realises 
"every   thing   it   imagines,    and  which   can 
imagine  every  thing]*  "   Without  staying  to 
reflect  upon  the  immediate  or  remote  conse- 
quences of  this  system,    Pembroke  in  his 
first  attempts  found  it  easy  to  reduce  it  to 
practice:    but  as  he  proceeded,    he  expe- 
rienced some  difficulties.     Tradesmen's  bills 
accumulated,  and  applications  for  payment 
became    every    day    more     frequent    and 
pressing.     Me  defended  himself  with  much 
address  and  ingenuity,  and  practise  perfected 
him  in  all  the  Fabian  arts  of  delay       cc  No 
faith  with  dims,"  became,    as  he  frankly  de- 
clared, a  maxim  of  his  morality      He  could 
now,    with  the  most   plausible  face,    pro- 
test  to  a  poor  devil,  upon  the  honour  of  a 

*  See  des  Casaux,  Sur  le  Mecanisme  de  Socieie 
VOL.   II.  O 
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gentleman,  that  he  should  be  paid  to  mor- 
row ;  when  nothing  was  further  from  his 
intentions  or  his  power,  than  to  keep  his 
word.  And  when  tomorrow  came,  he  could 
with  the  most  easy  assurance  damn  the  rascal 
for  putting  a  gentleman  in  mind  of  his  pro- 
mises. But  there  were  persons  more  diffi- 
cult to  manage  than  poor  devils.  Colonel 
Pembroke's  tailor,  who  had  begun  by 
being  the  most  accommodating  fellow  in  the 
world,  and  who  had  in  three  years  run  him  up 
a  bill  of  thirteen  hundred  pounds,  at  length 
began  to  fail  in  complaisance,  and  had  the 
impertinence  to  talk  of  his  large  family, 
and  his  urgent  calls  for  money,  &c.  And 
next  the  colonel's  shoe  and  boot  maker,  a 
man  from  whom  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
taking  two  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  shoes 
and  boots  every  year,  for  himself  and  his 
servants,  now  pretended  to  be  in  distress  for 
ready  money,  and  refused  to  furnish  more 
goods  upon  credit.  "  Ungrateful  dog !" 
Pembroke  called  him  ;  and  he  actually  be- 
lieved his  creditors  to  be  ungrateful  and 
insolent,  when  they  asked  for  their  money ; 
for  men  frequently  learn  to  believe  what  they 
are  in  the  daily  habit  of  asserting,,  especially 
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if  their  assertions  be  not  contradicted  by 
their  audience.  He  knew  that  his  tradesmen 
overcharged  him  in  every  article  he  bought, 
and  therefore  he  thought  it  but  just  to  delay 
payment  whilst  it  suited  his  convenience. 
"  Confound  them,  they  can  very  well 
afford  to  wait."  As  to  their  pleas  of  urgent 
demands  for  ready  money — large  families, 
&c\,  he  considered  these  merely  as  words  of 
course,  tradesmen's  cant,  which  should 
make  no  more  impression  upon  a  gentle- 
man, than  the  whining  of  a  beggar. 

One  day,  when  Pembroke  was  just  going 
out  to  ride  with  some  of  his  gay  companions, 
he  was  stopped  at  his  own  door  by  a  pale, 
thin,  miserable  looking  bo}r,  of  eight  or 
nine  years- old,  who  presented  him  with  a 
paper,  which  he  took  for  granted  was  a 
petition ;  he  threw  the  child  half  a  crown. — 
"  There,  take  that,"  said  he,  "  and  stand 
out  of  the  way  of  my  horse's  heels,  I  advise 
you,  my  little  fellow." 

The  boy,  however,  still   pressed   closer; 
and  without  picking  up  the  half-crown,  held 
the    paper    to    Colonel    Pembroke,     who 
had  now  vaulted  into  his  saddle. 
O  2 
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"  O  no !  no !  That's  too  much,  my  lad 
—  I  never  read  petitions — I'd  sooner  give 
half  a  crown  at  any  time  than  read  a 
petition." 

"  But,  Sir,  this  is  not  a  petition . . .  indeed, 
Sir,  I  am  not  a  heggar." 

"  What  is  it  then  ?  —  Heyday  !  a  bill !  — 
Then  you're  worse  than  a  beggar — a  dun  ! 

a  dun  !  in  the  public  streets,  at  your  time 

of  life !  You  little  rascal,  why  what  will 
you  come  to,  before  you  are  your  father's 
age?"— The  boy  sighed—  "  If,  "  pursued 
die  colonel,  "  I  were  to  serve  you  right,  I 
should  give  you  a  good  horse  whipping.— 
Do  you  see  this  whip?" 

«  I  do,  Sir,"  said  the  boy;    "but " 

"But  what?  you  insolent  little  dun!  — 
But  what  ?" 

"  My  father  is  dying,"  said  the  child, 
bursting  into  tears,  "  and  we  have  no  money 
to  buy  him  bread,  or  any  thing." 

Struck  by  these  words,  Pembroke  snatched 
the  paper  from  the  boy,  and  looking  hastily 
at  the  total  and  title  of  the  bill,  read— 
«  Twelve  pounds,  fourteen  —  John  White, 
Weaver."—"  I  know  of  no  such  person!  — 
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1  have  no  dealings  with  weavers,  child," 
said  the  colonel  laughing  —  "My  name's 
Pembroke  —  Colonel  Pembroke." 

"Colonel  Pembroke — yes,  Sir,  the  very 
person  Mr.  Close,  the  tailor,  sent  ne  to!" 

"Close  the  tailor !  —  d — n  the  rascal! 
was  It  he  sent  you  to  dun  me? — for  thistrick 
he  shall  not  see  a  farthing  of  my  money 
this  twelvemonth.  You  may  tell  him  so, 
you  little  whining  hypocrite! — And  hark 
you !  the  next  time  you  come  to  me,  take 
care. to  come  with  a  better  story  —  let  your 
father  and  mother  and  six  brothers  and 
sisters  be  all  lying  ill  of  the  fever  —  do  you 
understand  ?" 

He  tore  the  bill  into  bits  as  he  sooke,  and 
showered  it  over  the  boy's  head  \  Pembroke's 
companions  laughed  at  this  operation,  and 
he  facetiously  called  it  "  powdering  a  dun." 
They  rode  off  to  the  Park  in  high  spirits,  and 
the  poor  boy  picked  up  the  half-crown,  and 
returned  home.  His  home  was  in  a  lane  in 
Mooifields,  about  three  miles  distant  from 
this  gay  part  of  the  town.  As  the  child  had 
not  eaten  any  thing  that  morning,  he  was 
feeble,   and  grew  faint,  as  he  was  crossing 
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Covent.  Garden.  He  sat  down  upon  the 
corner  of  a  stage  of  flowers. 

"What  are  you  doing  there?"  cried  a 
surly  man-,  pulling  him  up  by  the  arm  j 
"  What  business  'have  you  lounging  and 
loitering  here,  breaking  my  best  balsam  ?" 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  do  any  harm  —  I  am 
not  loitering,  indeed.  Sir — I'm  only  weak," 
said  the  boy,  "and  hungry-" 

"Oranges!  Oranges!  fine  china  oran- 
ges !"  cried  a  woman,  rolling  her  barrow  full 
of  fine  fruit  towards  him.  "  If  you've  a  two 
pence  in  the  world,  you  can't  do  better  than 
take  one  of  these  line  ripe  china  oranges." 

"  1  have  not  two  pence  of  my  own  in  the 
world,"  said  the  boy. 

"  What's  that  I  see  through  the  hole  in 
your  waistcoat  pocket,"  said  the  woman  j 
"  is  not  that  silver?" 

"  Yes,  half  a  crown  ;  which  I  am  carrying 
home  to  my  father,  who  is  ill,  and  wants  it 
more  than  I  do. " 

"Pooh!  take  an  orange  oat  of  it  — it's 
only  two  pence  —  and  it  will  do  you  good  — 
I'm  sure  you  look  as  if  you  wanted  it  badly 
enough." 
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"  That  may  be — but  father  wants  it  worse 
—  no,  I  vvo'n't  change  my  half  crown,"  said 
the  boy,  turning  away  from  the  tempting 
oranges. 

The  gruff  gardener  caught  him  by  the 
hand. 

"  Here,  I've  moved  the  balsam  a  bit,  and 
it  is  not  broke  I  see;  sit  ye  down,  child,  and 
rest  yourself,  and  eat  this,"  said  he,  putting 
into  his  hand  half  a  ripe  orange,  which  he- 
had  just  cut, 

"Thank  you! — God  bless  you,  Sir ! — - 
How  good  it  is  —  but,"  said  the  child, 
stopping  after  he  had  tasted  the  sweet  juice, 
"  I  am  sorry  I've  sucked  so  much,  I  might 
have  carried  it  home  to  father  who  is  ill,  and 
what  a  treat  it  would  be  to  him !  — I'll  keep 
the  rest." 

«  No —  that  you  sha'n't,"  said  the  orange 
woman.  "But  I'll  tell  you  what  you  shall 
do — take  this  home  to  your  father,  which  is 
abetter  one  by  half — I'm  sure  it  will  do 
him  good —  I  never  knew  a  ripe  china  orange 
do  harm  to  man,  woman,  or  child." 

The  boy  thanked  the  good  woman,  and 
the  gardener,  as  only  those  can  thank,  who 
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have  felt  what  it  is  to  be  in  absolute  want. 
When  he  was  rested,  and  able  to  walk,  he 
pursued  his  way  home.  His  mother  was 
watching  for  him  at  the  street  door. 

"  Well  John,  my  dear,  what  news  ?  Has 
he  paid  us?" 

The  boy  shook  his  head. 

"  Then  we  must  bear  it  as  well  as  we  ean," 
said  his  mother,  wiping  the  cold  dew  from 
her  forehead. 

"  But  look,  mother,  I  have  this  half-crown, 
which  the  gentleman,  thinking  me  a  beggar, 
threw  tome." 

"Run   with  it,  love,  to  the   baker's. — 
No — stay,    you're   tired  —  I'll   go    myself, 
and  do  you  step  up  to  your  father,  and  tell 
hivn  the  bread  is  coming  in  a  minute." 

"Don't  run,  for  you're  not  able,  mother; 
don't  hurry  so,"  said  the  boy,  calling  after 
her,  and  holding  up  his  orange;  "See,  I 
have  this  for  father  whilst  you  are  away  " 

lie  clambered  up  three  flights  of  dark, 
narrow,  broken  stairs,  to  the  room  in  which 
his  father  lay  The  door  hung  by  a  single 
hinge,  and  the  child  had  scarcely  strength 
enough  to  raise  it  out  of  the  hollow  in  the 
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decayed  floor  into  which  it  had  sunk.  He 
pushed  it  open  with  as  little  noise  as  possible, 
just  far  enough  to  creep  in. 

Let  those  forbear  to  follow  him,  whose 
fine  feelings  can  be  moved  only  by  romantic 
elegant   scenes  of   distress,    whose  delicate 

O 

sensibility  shrinks  from  the  revolting:  sight  of 
real  misery  Here  are  no  pictures  for  ro- 
mance, no  stage  feffect  to  be  seen,  no  poetic 
language  to  be  heard — nothing  to  charm, 
the  imagination  — every  thing  to  disgust  the 
senses. 

This  room  was  so  dark,  that  upon  first 
going  into  it,  after  having  been  in  broad 
day-light,  you  could  scarcely  distinguish  any 
one  object  it  contained  —  and  no  one,  used 
to  breathe  a  pure  atmosphere,  could  probably 
have  endured  to  ■remain  many  minutes  in 
this  garret.  There  were  three  beds  in  it — - 
one  on  which  the  sick  man  lay;  divided 
from  it  by  a  tattered  rug,  was  another  for 
his  wife  and  daughter,  and  a  third  for  his 
little  boy  in  the  furthest  corner.  Underneath 
the  window  was  fixed  a  loom,  at  which  the 
poor  weaver  had  worked  hard  many  a  day 
and  year  —  too  hard,  indeed  —  even  till  the 
O  5 
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very  hour  be  was  taken  ill.  His  shuttle  now 
lay  idle  upon  the  frame.  A  girl  of  about 
sixteen — his  daughter — .was  sitting  at  the 
foot  of  his  bed,  finishing  some  p'lain  work. 

"  O  Anne  1  how  your  face  is  ail  flushed  !" 
said  her  little  brother,  as  she  looked  up  when 
he  came  into  the  room. 

"Have  you  brought  us  any  money?" 
whispered  she:  "  don't  say  ho  loud,  for  fenr 
father  should  hear  you." 

The  boy  told  her  in  a  low  voice  all  that 
had  passed. 

"  Speak  out,  my  dear,  I'm  not  asleep  ;" 
said  his  father,  "So  you  are  come  back  as 
you  went." 

"  No  father,  not  quite  there's  bread 
coming  for  you." 

"  Give  me  some  more  water,  Anne,  for 
my  mouth  is  quite  parched." 

The  little  boy  cut  his  orange  in  an  instant, 
and  gave  a  piece  of  it  to  his  father,  telling  him 
at  the  same  time  how  he  came' by  it.  The 
sick  man  raised  his  hands  to  Heaven,  and 
blessed  the  poor  woman  who  gave  it  to  him; 

"  O  how  I  love  her!  and  how  I  hate  that 
cruel,    unjust,    rich  man,  who    wo'n't  pay 
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father  for  all  the  hard  work  he  has  done  for 
him!"    cried    the    child ;     "How    I   hate 

him  !" 

"God  forgive  him!"  said  the  weaver. 
"  I  don't  know  what  will  become  of  you  all, 
when  I'$n  gone ;  and  no  one  to  befriend 
you — or  even  to  work  at  the  loom. — Anne, 
I  think  if  I  was  up  ...,"  said  he,  raising 
himself.  "  I  could  still  contrive  to 
do  a  little  good." 

"  Dear  father,  don't  think  of  getting  up  ; 
the  best  you  can  do  for  us,  is  to  lie  still  and 
take  rest." 

■"  Rest!  —  I  can  take  no  rest,  Anne  — 
Rest!  there's  none  for  me  in  this  world' — 
And  whilst  I'm  in  it,  is  not  it  my  duty  to 
work  for  my  wife  and  children? — Reach,  me 
my  clothes,  and  I'll  get  up." 

It  was  vain  to  contend  with  him,  when 
this  notion  seized  him,  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  work  till  the  last.  All  opposition  fretted 
and  made  him  worse,  so  that  his  daughter 
and  his  'wife,  even  from  affection,  were  forced 
to  yield,  and  to  let  him  go  to  the  loom,  v 
when  his  trembling  hands  were  scarcely  able 
to  throw  the  shuttle.  He  did  not  know  how 
weak'he  was,    till  he  tried  to  walk.     As  he 
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stepped  out  of  bed,  his  wife  came  in  with 
a  loaf  of  bread  in  her  hand — at  the  unex- 
pected sight  he  made  an  exclamation  of  joy  ; 
sprang  forward  to  meet  her,  but  fell  upon 
the  floor  in  a  swoon,  before  he  could  put  one 
bit  of  the  bread  which  she  broke  for  him 
into  his  mouth.  Want  of  sustenance,  the 
haying  been  overworked,  and  the  constant 
anxiety  which  preyed  upon  his  spirits,  had 
reduced  him  to  this  deplorable  state  of  weak- 
ness. When  he  recovered  his  senses,  his 
wife  showed  him  his  little  boy  eating  a  large 
piece  of  bread — she  ate  herself,  and  made 
Anne  eat  before  him,  to  relieve  his  mind 
from  that  dread  which  had  seized  it  —  and  not 
without  some  reason  —  that  he  should  see  his 
wife  and  children  starve  to  death. 

"  You  find,  father,  there's  no  danger  for  to 
day,"  said  Anne,  "  and  tomorrow  I  shall  be 
paid  for  my  plain  work,  and  then  we  shall 
do  very  well  for  a  few  days  longer,  and  I  dare 
say  in  that  time  Mr.  Close  the  tailor  will 
receive  some  money  from  some  of  the  great 
many  rich  gentlemen,  who  owe  him  so  much, 
and  you  know  he  promised,  that  as  soon  as 
ever  he  was  able  he  would  pay  us." 
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of  such  promises,  the  poor  man's  spirits 
could  not  be  much  raised ;  he  knew,  alas  ! 
how  little  dependence  was  to  be  placed  on 
them.  As  soon  as  he  had  eaten,  and 
felt  his  strength  revive,  he  insisted  upon 
o-oin"'  to  the  loom:  his  mind  was  bent  upon 
finishing  a  pattern,  for  which  he  was  to  re- 
ceive five  guineas  in  ready  money  —  he 
worked  and  worked,  then  lay  down  and 
rested  himself,  then  worked  again 
and  so  on  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  and  during  several  hours  of  the  night 
he  continued  to  throw  the  shuttle,  whilst  his 
little  boy  and  his  wife  by  turns  wound  for  him 
on  the  spools. 

He  completed  his  work,  and  threw  him- 
self upon  his  bed  quite  exhausted,  just  as 
the  neighbouring  clock  struck  one. 

At  this  hour  Colonel  Pembroke  was  in 
the  midst  of  a  gay  and  brilliant  assembly  at 
Mrs.  York's,  in  a  splendid  saloon  illuminated 
with  wax  lights  in  profusion,  the  floor 
crayoned  with  roses  and  myrtles,  which  the 
dancers'  feet  effaced ;  the  walls  hung  with 
the  most  expensive  hot-house  flowers;  in 
short,  he  was  surrounded  with  Luxury  in  all 
its  extravagance.    It  is  said,  that  the  peaches 
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alone  p.t  this  entertainment  amounted  'o 
six  hundred,  guineas.  They  cost  a  guinea  a 
piece;  the  price  of  one  of  them,  which 
Colonel  Pembroke  threw  away  because  it 
was  not  perfectly  ripe,  would  have  supported 
the  weaver  and  his  whole  family  for  a 
week. 

There  are  political  advocates  for  luxurv 
who  assert,  perhaps  justly,  that  the  extrava- 
gance of  individuals  increases  the  wealth  of 
nations.  But  even  upon  this  system,  those 
who  by  false  hopes  excite  the  industrious  to 
exertion,  without  paying  them  their  just 
wages,  commit  not  only  the  most  cruel  private 
injustice,  but  the  most  important  public  in- 
jury The  permanence  of  industry  in  any 
state  must  be  proportioned  to  the  certainty 
of  its  reward. 

Amongst  the  masks  at  Mrs.  York's  were 
three,  who  amused  the  company  particularly; 
the  festive  mob  followed  them  as  they  moved, 
and  their  bon-mots  were  applauded  and  re- 
peated by  all  the  best,  that  is  to  say,  the  most 
fashionable  male  and  female  judges  of  wit. 
The  three  distinguished  characters  were  — 
a  spendthrift,  a  bailiff,  and  a  dun.  The 
spendthrift  was  simnorted  with    great   snir.it 
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and  truth  by  Colonel  Pembroke,  and  two  of 
his  companions  were  great  and  correct  in  the 
parts  of  the  bailiff  and  the  dun.  The  happy 
ideaof  appearing  in  these  characters  this  night 
had  been  suggested  by  the  circumstance, 
that  happened  in  the  morning — -Colonel 
Pembroke  gave  himself  great  credit,  he  said, 
for  thus  "  striking  novelty  even  from  difficul- 
ty;" and  he  rejoiced,  that  the  rascal  of  a 
weaver  had  sent  his  boy  to  dun  him,  and  had 
thus  furnished  him  with  diversion  for  the 
evening  as  well  as  the  morning.  We  are  much 
concerned,  that  we  cannot,  for  the  advantage 
of  posterity,  record  any  of  the  innumerable 
good  things,  which  undoubtedly  were  uttered 
by  this  trio.  Even  the  newspapers  of  the 
day  could  speak  only  in  general  panegyric. 
The  probability  however  is,  that  the  colonel 
deserved  the  praises  that  were  lavished  upon 
his  manner  of  supporting  his  character.  No 
man  was  better  acquainted  than  himself  with 
all  those  anecdotes  of  men  of  fashion,  which 
could  ^illustrate  the  spendthrift  system.  At 
least  fifty  times  he  had  repeated,  and  always 
with  the  same  glee,  the  reply  of  a  great  charac- 
ter to  a  creditor,  who,  upon  being  asked  when 
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his    bond    debts    were   likely    to   be    paid, 
answered,  "  On  the  day  of  judgment." 

Probably  the  admiration,  which  this  and 
similar  sallies  of  wit  have  excited,  must  have 
produced  a  strong  desire  in  the  minds  of 
many  young  men  of  spirit,  to  perform  similar 
feats ;  and  though  the  ruin  of  innumerable 
poor  creditors  may  be  the  consequence,  that 
will  not  surely  be  deemed  by  a  certain  class 
of  reasoners  worthy  of  a  moment's  regret,  or 
even  a  moment's  thought.  Persons  of  tender 
consciences  may  perhaps  be  shocked  at  the 
idea  of  committing  injustice  and  cruelty  by 
starving  their  creditors,  bat  they  may 
strengthen  their  minds  by  taking  an  enlarged" 
political  view  of  the  subject. 

It  is  obvious,  that  whether  a  hundred  gui- 
neas be  in  the  pocket  of  A  or  B,  the 
total  sum  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation  re- 
mains the  same;  and  whether  the  enjoy- 
ments of  A  be  as  100,  and  those  of  B  as  0 — 
or  whether  those  enjoyments  be  equally 
divided  between  A  and  B' —  is  a  matter  of 
no  importance  to  the  political  arithmetician, 
because  in  both  cases  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
total  sum  of  national  happiness  remains  the 
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same.     The  happiness  of  individuals  is  no- 
thing compared  with  the  general  mass. 

And  if  the  individual  B  should  fancy  him- 
self ill  used  by  our  political  arithmetician, 
and  should  take  it  into  his  head  to  observe, 
that  though  the  happiness  of  B  is  nothing  to. 
the  general  mass,  yet  that  it  is  every  thing  to 
him  —  the  politician  of  course  takes  snuff, 
and  replies,  that  this  observation  is  foreign 
to  the  purpose  —  that  the  good  of  the  whole 
society  is  the  object  in  view  And  if  B 
immediately  accede  to  this  position,  and  only 
ask  humbly,  whether  the  good  of  the  whole 
be  not  made  up  of  the  good  of  the  parts  — 
and  whether  as  a  part  he  have  not  some  right 
to  his  share  of  good  —  the  dextrous  logical 
arithmetician  answers,  that  B  is  totally  out  of 
the  question,  because  B  is  a  negative  quantity 
in  the  equation.  And  if  obstinate  B,  fc till 
conceiving  himself  aggrieved,  objects  to  this 
total  annihilation  of  himself  and  his 
interests,  and  asks  why  the  lot  of  extinction 
should  not  fall  upon  the  debtor  C,  or  even 
upon  the  calculator  himself,  by  whatever 
letter  of  the  alphabet  he  happens  to  be  de- 
signed, the  calculator  must  knit  his   brow, 
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and  answer  —  any  thing  he  pleases — except, 
/  don't  know  —  for  this  is  a  phrase  below- 
the  dignity  of  a  philosopher.  This  argu- 
ment is  produced,  not  as  a  statement  of 
what  is  really  the  case,  but  as  a  popular 
argument  against  political  sophistry. 

Colonel  Pembroke,  notwithstanding  his 
success  at  Mrs.  York's  masquerade  in  hi* 
character  of  a  spendthrift,  could  not  by  hia- 
utmost  wit  and  address  satisfy  or  silence  hi? 
impertinent  tailor.  Mr.  Close  absolutely- 
refused  to  give  further  credit,  without  valu- 
able consideration,  and  the  colonel  was 
compelled  to  pass  his  bond  for  the  whole  sum 
which  was  claimed,  which  was  fifty  pounds 
more  than  was  strictly  due,  in  order  to 
compound  with  the  tailor  for  the  want  of 
ready  money  When  the  bond  was  fairly 
signed,  sealed,  and  delivered,  Mr.  Close 
produced  the  poor  weaver's  bill. 

"  Colonel  Pembroke,"  said  he,  "  I  have 
a  trifling  bill  here  —  I  reallv  am  ashamed  to 
speak  to  you  about  such  a  trifle  —  but  as  we 
are  settling  all  accounts  —  and  as  this  White 
the  weaver  is  so  wretchedly  poor,  that  he  or 
some  of  his  family  are  with  me  every  day 
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of  my  life  dunning  me  to  get  me  to  speak 
about  their  little  demand.        " 

"Who  is  this  White?"  said  Mr.  Pem- 
broke. 

"  You  recollect  the  elegant  waistcoat 
pattern  of  which  you  afterwards  bought  up 
the  whole  piece,  lest  it  should  become 
common  and  vulgar? — this  White  was  the 
weaver,  from  whom  we  got  it." 

"Bless  me!  why  that's  two  years  ago: 
I  thought  that  fellow  was  paid  long  ago  !" 

"No,  indeed,  I  wish  he  had  !  for  he  has 
been  the  torment  of  my  life  this  many  a 
month  —  I  never  saw  people  so  eager  about 
their  money-" 

"  But  why  do  you  employ  such  miserable, 
greedy  creatures  ?  What  can  you  expect 
but  to  be  dunned  every  hour  of  your 
life?" 

"  Very  true,  indeed,  Colonel ;  it  is  what 
I  always,  on  that  principle,  avoid  as  far  as 
possibly  I  can  :  but  I  can't  blame  myself  in 
this  particular  instance  ;  for  this  White,  at 
the  time  I  employed  him  first,  was  a  very 
decent  man,  and  in  a  very  good  way  for 
one  of  his  sort :  but  I  suppose  he  has  taken 
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to  drink,  for  he  is  worth  not  a  farthing 
now." 

"  What  business  has  a  fellow  of  his  sort 
to  drink  ?  he  should  leave  that  for  his  bet- 
ters," said  Colonel  Pembroke,  laughing. — 
"  Drinking's  too  great  a  pleasure  for  a 
weaver.  The  drunken  rascal's  money  is 
safer  in  my  hands,  tell  him,  than  in  hi& 
own." 

The  tailor's  conscience  twinged  him  a 
little  at  this  instant,  for  he  had  spoken  en- 
tirely at  random,  not  having  the  slightest 
grounds  for  his  insinuation,  that  this  poor 
weaver  had  ruined  himself  by  drunkenness. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Sir,"  said  Close,  re- 
tracting, "the  man  may  not  fee  a  drunken 
fallow  for  any  thing  I  know  positively — I 
purelj"  surmised  l.hat •  might  be  the  case,  from 
his  havinff  !a!ien  into  such  distress,  which  is 
no  otherwise  accountable  for,  to  my  com- 
prehension, except  we  believe  his  own  story, 
that  he  has  money  due  to  him  which  he 
cannot  get  paid,  and  that  this  has  been  his 
rum. 

Colonel  Pembroke  cleared  his  throat  two 
or  three  times,  upon  hearing  this  last  sug~ 
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gestion,  and  actually  took  up  the  weaver's 
bill  with  some  intention  of  paying  it ;  but 
he  recollected,  that  he  should  want  the 
ready  money  he  had  in  his  pocket  for  another 
indispensable  occasion;  for  he  was  obliged 
to  go  to  Brookes's  that  night,  so  he  contented 
his  humanity  by  recommending  it  to  Mr. 
Close  to  pay  White  and  have  done  with 
him. 

"  If  you  will  let  him  have  the  money, 
you  know,  you  can  put  it  down  to  my 
account,  or  make  a  memorandum  of  it  at 
the  back  of  the  bond.  In  short,  settle  it  as 
you  will,  but  let;  me  hear  no  more  about  it. 
I  have  not  leisure  to  think  of  such  trifles  — 
Good  morning  to  you,  Mr.  Close." 

Mr.  Close  was  far  from  having  any  inten- 
tions of  complying  with  the  colonel's  re- 
quest :  when  the  weaver's  wife  called  upon 
him  after  his  return  home,  he  assured  her,  that 
he  had  not  seen  the  colour  of  one  guinea,  or 
of  one  farthing,  of  Colonel  Pembroke's 
money,  and  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible 
that  he  could  pay  Mr. -White  till  he  was  paid 
himself —  that  it  could  not  be  expected  he 
should  advance  money  for  any  body  out  of 
his  own  pocket  --  that  he  begged  he  might 
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not  be  pestered  and  dunned  any  more,  for 
that  he  really  had  not  leisure  to  think  of  such 
trifles. 

For  want  of  this  trifle,  of  which  neither 
the  fashionable  colonel,  nor  his  fashionable 
tailor,  had  leisure  to  think,  the  poor 
weaver  and  his  whole  family  were  reduced  to 
the  last  degree  of  human  misery  —  to  abso- 
lute famine.  The  man  had  exerted  himself 
to  the  utmost  to  finish  a  pattern,  which  had 
been  bespoken  for  a  tradesman  who  promised 
upon  the  delivery  of  it  to  pay  him  five 
guineas  in  hand.  This  money  he  received; 
but  four  guineas  of  it  were  due  to  his  land- 
lord for  rent  of  his  wretched  garret,  and  the 
remaining  guinea  was  divided  between  the 
baker,  to  whom  an  old  bill  was  due,  and  the 
apothecary,  to  whom  they  were  obliged  to 
have  recourse,  as  the  weaver  was  extremely 
ill.  They  had  literally  nothing  now  to  de- 
pend upon  but  what  the  wife  and  daughter 
could  earn  by  needle-work  ;  and  they  were 
known  to  be  so  miserably  poor,  that  the 
prudent  neighbours  did  not  like  to  trust  them 
with  plain  work,  lest  it  should  not  be  re- 
turned   safely-      Besides,    in  such    a   dirty 
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pected,  that  they  should  put  any  work  out 
of  their  hands  decently  clean.  —  The  woman 
to  whom   the  house  belonged,  however,  at 
last  procured  them  work  from  Mrs,  Carver, 
a  widow  lady,  who,  she  said,  was  extremely 
charitable.      She    advised   Anne    to   carry 
home  the  work  as  soon  as  it  was  finished, 
and  to  wait  to  see  the  lady  herself,  who  mi"-ht 
perhaps  be  as  charitable  to  her  as  she  was -to 
many  others.     Anne  resolved  to  take  this 
advice  i    but   when   she    carried   home  her 
work  to  the  place  to  which  she  was  directed, 
her  heart  almost  failed  her;  for  she  found  Mrs. 
Carver  lived  in  such  a  handsome  house,  that 
there  was  little  chance  of  a  poor  girl  bein°> 
admitted  by  the  servants  further  than  the 
hall  door  or  the  kitchen.     The   kdy,  how- 
ever, happened  to  be  just  coming  out  of  her 
parlour  at  the  moment  the   hall  door  was 
opened  for  Anne  ;  and  she  bid  her  come  in, 
&ud  show  her  work —  approved  of  it  — com- 
mended  her  industry  —  asked     her    several 
Questions  about  her  family  —  seemed  to  be 
to uc lied  with  compassion  by  Anne's  account 
of  their  distress  —  and  after  paying  what  she 
charged  for  the  work,    put   half  a    guinea 
into  her  hand,  and  bid  her  call  the  next  day- 
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when  she  hoped,  that  she  should  be  able  to 
do  something  more  for  her.  This  unex- 
pected bounty,  and  the  kindness  of  voice 
and  look,  with  which  it  was  accompanied, 
had  such  an  effect  upon  the  poor  girl,  that  if 
she  had  not  caught  hold  of  a  chair  to  sup- 
port herself,  she  would  have  sunk  to  the 
ground.  Mrs.  Carver  immediately  made  her 
sit  down  —  "O  Madam!  I'm  well,  quite 
Avell  now  —  it  was  nothing  —  only  surprise/' 
said  she,  bursting  into  tears.  "  I  beg  your 
pardon  for  this  foolishness  —  but  it  is  only 
because  I'm  weaker  to  day  than  usual  for 
want  of  eating." 

"For  want  of  eating!  my  poor  child! 
how  she  trembles  !  — she  is  weak  indeed  — 
and  must  not  leave  my  house  in  this  condi- 
tion." 

Mrs.  Carver  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  a 
glass  of  wine;  but  Anne  was  afraid  to  drink 
it,  as  she  was  not  used  to  wine,  and  as  she 
knew  that  it  would  affect  her  head  if 
she  drank  without  eating.  When  the  lady 
found,  that  she  refused  the  wine,  she  did 
not  press  it,   but  insisted  upon  her   eating 
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long,  long  indeed,  since  I've  eaten  so 
heartily ;  and  it  is  almost  a  shame  for  me  to 
stay  eating  such  dainties,  when  my  father 
and  mother  are  all  the  while  in  the  way  they 
are.  But  I'll  run  home  with  the  half-guinea, 
and  tell  them  how  good  you  have  been,  and 
they  will  be  so  joyful  and  so  thankful  to 
you.  My  mother  will  come  herself,  I'm 
sure,  with  me  to  morrow  morning  — She  can 
thank  you  so  much  better  than  I  can!" 

Those  only,  who  have  known  the  extreme 
of  want,  can  imagine  the  joy  and  gratitude, 
with  which  the  half-guinea  was  received  by 
this  poor  family  —  Half  a  guinea  !  —  Colo- 
nel Pembroke  spent  six  half-guineas  this 
very  day  in  a  fruit  shop,  and  ten  times  that 
sum  at  a  jeweller's  on  seals  and  baubles  for 
which  he  had  no  manner  of  use. 

When  Anne  and  her  mother  called  the 
next  morning  to  thank  their  benefactress, 
she  was  not  up ;  but  her  servant  gave  them  a 
parcel  from  his  mistress :  it  contained  a  fresh 
supply  of  needle- work,  a  gown,  and  some 
other  clothes,  which  were  directed  for  Anne. 
The  servant  said,  that  if  she  would  call 
again  about  eight  in  the  evening,  his  lady 
would  probably  be  able  to  see  her,  and  that 
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she  begged  to  have  the  work  finished  by  that 
time.     The  work  was  finished,  though  with 
some  difficulty,  by  the  appointed  hour,  and 
Anne,  dressed  in  her  new  clothes,  was  at 
Mrs.  Carver's  door,  just  as  the  clock  struck 
eight.     The  old  lady  was  alone  at  tea  •  she 
seemed  to  be  well  pleased  by  Anne's  punc- 
tuality ;   said  that  she   had  made  inquiries 
respecting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White,  and  that 
she  heard  an  excellent  character  of  them ; 
that  therefore  she  was  disposed  to  do  every 
thing  she  could  to  serve  them.     She  added, 
that  she  "should  soon  part  with   her  own 
maid,  and  that  perhaps  Anne  might  supply 
her  place."     Nothing  could  be  more  agree- 
able to  the  poor  girl,  than  this  proposal ;  her 
father  and  mother  were  rejoiced  at  the  idea 
of  seeing  her  so  well  placed;  and  they  now 
looked  forward  impatiently  for  the  day,  when 
Mrs  Carver's  maid  was  to  be  dismissed.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  old  lady  continued  to  employ 
Anne,  and  to  make  her  presents,  sometimes 
of  clothes,  and  sometimes  of  money.     The 
money  she  always  gave  to  her  parents  j  and 
she  loved  her  "  good  old  lady,"  as  she  always 
called  he.-j  more  for  putting  it  in  her  power 
thus  to  help  her  lather  aud  mother,  than  for 
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all  the  rest.  The  weaver's  disease  had  arisen 
from  want  of  sufficient  food,  from  fatigue  of 
body,  and  anxiety  of  mind  ;  and  he  grew 
rapidly  better,  now  that  he  was  relieved  from 
want,  and  insv  red  ;vith  hope.  M'*s.  Carver 
bespoke  from  him  two  pieces  of  waistcoat's ng, 
which  she  promised  to  dispose  of  for  him 
most  advantageously,  by  a  raffle,  for  which 
she  had  raised  subscriptions  amongst  her 
numerous  acquaintance.  She  ^pressed 
great  indignation,  when  Anne  tuld  her  how 
Mr.  White  had  been  ruined  by  persons,  v.  no 
would  not  pay  their  just  debts;  and  when 
she  knew  that  the  weaver  was  overcharged 
for  all  his  working  materials,  because  he 
took  them  up  on  credit,  she  generously 
offered  to  lend  them  whatever  ready  money 
might  be  necessary,  which  she  said  Anne 
might   repay,    at  her  leisure,    out    of    her 
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"Q  Madam!"  said  Anne,  "you  are  too 
good  to  us,  indeed!  too  good  !  and  if  vou 
could  but  see  into  our  bear's,  vou  v/ouU 
know,  that  we  are  not  ungrateful." 

"lam  sure,  that  is  what  you   never  will 
be,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  lady  ;  »  at  least 
such  is  my  opinion,  of  you." 
P  2 
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"  Thank  you,  Ma'am !  thank  you,  fron 
the  bottom  of  my  heart !  —  We  should  al 
have  been  starved,  if  it  had  not  been  for  you 
And  it  is  owing  to  you,  that  we  are  si 
happy  now  —  quite  different  creatures  fron 
what  we  were." 

"  Quite  a  different  creature,  indeed,  yo 
look,  child,  from  what  you  did  the  first  da 
I  saw  you.  To  morrow  my  own  maid  goe; 
and  you  may  come  at  ten  o'clock ;  and 
hope  we  shall  agree  very  well  together  - 
you'll  find  me  an  easy  mistress,  and  I  mak 
no  doubt  I  shall  always  find  you  the  goo 
grateful  girl  you  seem  to  be." 

Anne  was  impatient  for  the  moment  whe 
she  was  to  enter  into  the  service  of  her  bene 
factress ;  and  she  lay  awake  half  the  nigh 
considering  how  she  should  ever  be  able  t 
show  sufficient  gratitude.  As  Mrs.  Carver  ha 
often  expressed  her  desire  to  have  Anne  loo 
neat  and  smart,  she  dressed  herself  as  we 
as  she  possibly  could ;  and  when  her  po( 
father  and  mother  took  leave  of  her,  the 
could  not  help  observing,  as  Mrs.  Carvt 
had  done  the  day  before,  that  "  Anne  looke 
quite  a  different  creature,  from  what  she  wj 
a  few  weeks  ago."     She  was,    indeed,  a 
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extremely  pretty  girl ;  but  we  need  not  stop 
to  relate  all  the  fond  praises,  that  were  be- 
stowed upon  her  beauty  by  her  partial  pa- 
rents.     Her  little  brother  John  was  not  at 
home,  when  she  was  going  away  j   he  was 
at  a  carpenter's  shop  in  the  neighbourhood 
mending  a  wheelbarrow,  which  belonged  to 
that  good-natured  orange  woman,  who  gave 
him  the  orange  for  his  father.     Anne  called 
at  the  carpenter's  shop  to  take  leave  of  her 
brother.     The  woman  was  there  waiting  for 
her  barrow  —  she  looked  earnestly  at  Anne 
when  she  entered,  and  then  whispered  to  th« 
boy,  "  Is  that  your  sister  ?"  —  "  Yes,"  said 
the  boy,  "  and  as  good  a  sister  she  is  as  ever 
was  born." 

"May  be  so,"  said  the  woman,  "but  sh» 
is  not  likely  to  be  good  for  much  long,  ia 
the  way  she  is  going  on  now." 

*'  What  way  ? —  what  do  you  mean?"  said 
Anne,  colouring  violently. 

"  (!)  you  understand  me  well  enough, 
though  you  look  so  innocent. ^ 

"  I  do  not  understand  you  in  the  least." 

"  No  !  —  Why,  is  not  it  you,  that  I  see 
going  almost  every  day  to  that  house  in 
Chis  well-street  ?" 
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"Mrs.  Carver's?— Yes." 

"  Mrs.  Carver's,  indeed!'  cried  the  wo 
man,  throwing  an  orange-peel  from  her  wit! 
an  air  of  disdain  —  "a  pretty  come  off  in 
deed  !  as  if  I  did  not  know  her  name,  anc 
all  about  her  as  well  as  vou  do." 

"Do  you?"  said  Anne,  "then  I  am  sun 
vou  know  one  of  the  best  women  in  the 
world." 

The  woman  looked  still  more  earnestly 
than  before  in  Anne's  countenance;  ane 
then  taking  hold  of  both  her  hands  ex- 
claimed — 

"  You  poor  young  creature  !  what  are  yoi 
-about?  —  I  do  believe  you  don't  know  wha' 
vou  are  about  —  if  you  do,  you  are  tru 
greatest  cheat  I  ever  looked  in  the  face 
long  us  I've  lived  in  this  cheating  world." 

"  You  frighten  my  sister,"  said  the  boy— 
"do  pray  tell  her  what  you  mean  at  once 
for  look  how  pale  she  turns." 

"  So  much  the  better,  for  now  I  have  goo( 
hope  of  her — Then  to  tell  you  all  al 
once  —  no  matter  how  I  frighten  her,  it'sfoi 
her  good  —  tins  Mrs.  Carver,  as  you  call  her 
is  only  Mrs,  Carver  when  she  wants  to  pas. 
nnon  such  as  vou  for  a  aood  woman." 
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"  To  pass  for  a  good  woman!"  repeated 
Anne  with  indignation  —  "  O  she  is,  she  is 
a  good  woman  —  you  do  not  know  her  as 

I  do." 

"  I  know  her  a  great  deal  better  I  tell  you 
—  if  you  choose  not  to  believe  me— 'go your 
wayS  —  go  to  your  ruin  —  go  to  your  shame 

go  to  your  grave  —  as   hundreds   have 

gone,  by  the  same  road,  before  you. — Your 
Mrs.  Carver  keeps  two  houses,  and  one  of, 
them  is  a  bad  house  —  and  that's  the  house 
you'll  soon  go  to,  if  you  trust  to  her  —  Now 
you  know  the  whole  truth." 

The  poor  girl  was  shocked  so  much,  that 
for  several  minutes  she  could  neitivr  ?\jeak 
nor  think.  As  soon  as  she  had  re-_- -I'e.d 
sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  cor-  kler 
what  she  should  do,  she  declared,  "that  she 
would  that  instant  go  hueie  and  put  on  her 
rags  again,  and  return  to  the  wicked  Mrs. 
Carver  all  the  clothes  she  had  given  her  " 

"  But  what  will  become  of  us  all  ?  —  She 
has  lent  my  fa' her  money  —  a  rreat  vieai  of 
money. —  How  can  he  pay  her  ?  —  O,  1  v:lll 
pay  her  all  —  I  wii!  go  into  .^oa.e  ho:  est 
service,  now  i  ain  well  and  strong  enough  to 
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do  any  sort  of  hard,  work,  and  God  knows  I 
am  willing." 

Full  of  these  resolutions,  Anne  hurried 
home,  intending  to  tell  her  father  and  mother 
all  that  had  happened ;  but  they  were  neither 
of  them  within.  She  flew  to  the  mistress  of 
the  house  who  had  first  recommended  her  to 
Mrs.  Carver,  and  reproached  her  in  the  most 
moving  terms,  which  the  agony  of  her  mind 
could  suggest.  Her  landlady  listened  to  her 
with  astonishment,  either  real  or  admirably 
well  affected  —  declared,  that  she:  knew 
nothing  more  of  Mrs.  Carver,  but  that  she 
lived  in  a  large  fine  house,  and  that  she  had 
been  very  charitable  to  some  poor  people  in 
Moorfields  —  that  she  bore  the  best  of  cha~ 
vacters,  and  that  if  nothing  could  be  said 
against  her  but  by  an  orange  woman,  there 
was  no  great  reason  to  believe  suoh  scan- 
dal. 

Anne  now  began  to  think,  that  the  whole 
of  what  she  had  heard  might  be  a  falsehood, 
or  a  mistake ;  one  moment  she  blamed  her- 
self for  so  easily  suspecting  a  person,  who 
had  shown  her  so  much  kindness ;  but  the 
next  minute  the  emphatic  words  and  warning 
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looks  of  the  woman  recurred  to  her  mind ;  and 
though  they  were  but  the  words  and  looks  of  an 
orange  woman,  she  could  not  help  dreading,, 
that  there  was  some  truth  in  them.  The 
clock  struck  ten,  whilst  she  was  in  this  un- 
certainty. The  woman  of  the  house  urged 
her  to  go  without  further  delay  to  Mrs.  Car- 
ver's, who  would  undoubtedly  be  displeased 
by  any  want  of  punctuality ;  but  Anne 
wished  to  wait  for  the  return  of  her  father  and 
mother. 

"  They  will  not  be  back,  either  of  them, 
these  three  hours  j  for  your  mother  is  gone  to 
the  other  end  of  the  town  about  that  old  bill: 
of  Colonel  Pembroke's,,  and  your  father  is 
gone  to  buy  some  silk  for  weaving  —  he  told, 
oie  he  should  not  be  home  before  three 
fe'cloeL" 

Notwithstanding  these  remonstrances,, 
Anne  persisted  in  her  resolution  — she  took 
©ff  the  clothes,  which  she  had  received  from 
Mrs.  Carver,  and  put  on  those  which  she 
had  been  used  fco  wear.  Her  mother  was 
Hiuch  surprised,  when  she  came  in,  to  see 
her  in  this  condition ;  and  no  words  can  de- 
scribe her  grief,  when- she  heard  the  cause  of 
this  change.    She  blamed  herself  severely 
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for  not  having  made  inquiries  concerning 
Mrs.  Carver,  before  she  had  suffered  her 
daughter  to  accept  of  any  presents  from 
her;  and  she  wept  bitterly,  when  she  recol- 
lected the  money  which  this  woman  had 
lent  her  husband. 

"  She  will  throw  him  into  jail,  I  am  sure 
she  will  —  we  shall  be  worse  ^fi  a  thousand 
times,  than  ever  we  were  in  our  worst  days. 
The  work  that  is  in  the  loom,  bv  which  he 
hoped  to  get  so  much,  is  all  for  her,  and  it 
will  be  left  upon  hands  now  •,  and  how  are 
we  to  pay  the  woman  of  tins  hoi'  ■  u,r  the 
lodgings?  O!  I  see  it  all  coming  upon  us 
at  once,"  continued  the  poor  woman, 
wringing  her  hands.  "If  that  Colonel. Pem- 
broke would  but  let  us  have  our  own  1 — But 
there  I've  been  ail  the  morning  hunting  hir$ 
out;  and  at  last,  when  I  did  see  him,  he 
only  swoie,  and  said  we  were  all  a  family  of 
duns,  or  some  such  nonsense.  And  then  he 
cal'-d  a'ter  me  from  the  top  of  his  fine  stairs, 
jnst  to  sajk  that  he  had  ordered  Close  the  tai- 
lor to  pay  us ;  and  when  I  went  to  him,  there 
was  no  satisfaction  to  he  got  from  him  — 
his  shop  was  fall  of  customers,  and  he  iiustled 
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Colonel  Pembroke  paid  him,  he  would  pay 
us,  and  no  sooner. — Ah !  these  purse-proud 
tradesfolk,  and  these  sparks  of  fashion,  what 
do  thev  know  of  all  we  suffer? — What  do 
they  care  for  us  ?  —  It  is  not  for  charity  I 
ask  any  of  them  —  only  for  what  my  own 
lnisband  has  justly  earned,  and  hardly  toiled 
for  too;  and  this  I  cannot  get  out  of  their 
hands. — If  I  could,  we  might  defy  this 
wicked  woman — but  now  we  are  laid  under 
her  feet,  and  she  will  trample  us  to  death." 

In  the  midst  of  these  lamentations,  Anne's 
father  came  in  :  when  he  learnt  the  cause 
of  them,  he  stood  for  a  moment  in  silence  ; 
then  snatched  from  his  daughter's  hand  the 
bundle  of  clothes,  which  she  had  prepared 
to  return  to  Mrs.  Carver. 
,  "•  Give  them  to  me ;  I  will  go  to  this 
woman  myself,"  cried  he  with  indignation. 
".  Anne  shall  never  more  set  her  foot  within 
those  doors." 

"  Dear  father,"  cried  Anne,  stopping 
him  as  he  went  out  of  the  door,  "  perhaps 
it  is  all  a  mistake,  do  pray  inquire  from 
somebody  else  before  you  speak  to  Mrs. 
Carver— she  looks  so  good,  she  has  been  so 
kind  to  me,  I  cannot  believe  that  she  is 
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wicked.      Do  pray  inquire  of  a  great  man} 
people  before  you  knock  at  the  door." 

He  promised,  that  he  would  do  all  his 
daughter  desired. 

With  most  impatient  anxiety  they  waitec 
for  his  return  :  the  time  of  his  absence  ap- 
peared insupportably  long,  and  theyformec 
new  fears  and  new  conjectures  every  instant, 
Every  time  they  heard  a  footstep  upon  the 
stairs,  they  ran  out  to  see  who  it  was :  some- 
times it  was  the  landlady  —  sometimes  the 
lodgers  or  their  visitors  —  at  last  came  the 
person  they  longed  to  see  $  but  the  moment 
they  beheld  him,  all  their  fears  were  con- 
firmed. He  was  pale  as  death,  and  his  lips 
trembled  with  convulsive  motion.  He 
walked  directly  up  to  his  loom,  and  without 
speaking  one  syllable  began  to  cut  the  un- 
finished work  out  of  it. 

"  What  are  you  about,  my  dear?"  cried 
his  wife.  "  Consider  what  you  are  about— 
this  work  ©f  yours  is  the  only  dependance 
we  have  in  the  world." 

"  You  have  nothing  in  this  world  to  de- 
pend upon,  I  tell  you,"  cried  he,  continu- 
ing to  cut  out  the  web  with  a  hurried  hand 
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not  depend  on  my  work — I  shall  never  throw 
this  shuttle  more  whilst  I  live — think  of  me 
as  if  I  was  dead — to  morrow  I  shall  be  dead 
t0  vou — I  shall  be  in  a  jail,  and  there  must 
he  till  carried  out  in  my  coffin. — Here,  take 
this  work  just  as  it  is  to  our  landlady  —  she 
met  me  on  the  stairs,  and  said,  she  must 
have  her  rent  directly — that  will  pay  her — 
I'll  pay  all  I  can. — As  for  the  loom,  that's 
only  hired — the  silk  I  bought  to  day  will 
pay  the  hire — I'll  pay  all  my  debts  to  the 
uttermost  farthing,  as  far  as  I  am  ablei — 
but  the  ten  guineas  to  that  wicked  womjpn 
I  cannot  pay — so  I  must  rot  in  a  jail  !* — 
Don't  cry,  Anne,  don't  cry  so,  my  good 
girl — you'll  break  my  heart,  wife,  if  you 
take  on  so.  Why !  have  not  we  one  com- 
fort, that  let  us  go  out  of  this  world  when 
we  may,  or  how  we  may,  we  shall  go  out 
of  it  honest,  having  no  one's  ruin  to  an- 
swer for,  having  done  our  duty  to  man  and 
God,  as  far  as  we  were  able?  —  My  child," 
continued  he,  catching  Anne  in  his  arms, 
"  I  have  you  safe,  and  I  thank  God  for  it." 
When  this  poor  man  had  thus  in  an  inco- 
herent manner  given  vent  to  his  first  feelings, 
ke  became  somewhat  more  compose^  and 
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was  able  to  relate  all  that  had  passed  be- 
tween him  and  Mrs.  Carver.  The  inquiries 
which  he  made  before  he  saw  her  sufficiently 
confirmed  the  orange  woman's  story ;  and 
when  he  returned  the  presents,  which  Anne 
had  unfortunately  received,  Mrs.  Carver, 
with  all  the  audacity  of  a  woman  hardened 
in  guilt,  avowed  her  purpose  and  her  pro- 
fession—  delared,  that  whatever  ignorance, 
and  innocence,  Anne  or  her  parents  might 
now  find  it  convenient  to  affect,  she  "  was 
confident,  that  they  had  all  the  time  perfectly 
understood  what  she  was  about,  and  that 
she  would  not  be  cheated  at  last  by  a  parcel 
of  swindling  hypocrites."  With  horrid  im- 
precations she  then  swore,  that  if  Anne  was 
kep^  from  her  she  would  have  vengeance — 
and  that  her  vengeance  should  have  no 
bounds.  The  event  showed,  that  these  were 
not  empty  threats — the  very  next  day  she 
sent  two  bailiffs  to  arrest  Anne's  father. 
They  met  him  in  the  street,  as  he  was  going 
to  pay  the  last  farthing  he  had  to  the  baker. 
The  wretched  man  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
niove  the  ear  of  justice,  by  relating  the 
simple  truth.     Mrs.  Carver    was  rich — her 
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jail;  and  he  entered  his  prison  with  the  firm 
belief,  that  there  he  must  drag  out  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days. 

One  faint  hope    remained    in    his  wife's 
heart— she  imagined,  that  if  she  could  but 
prevail  upon    Colonel  Pembroke's  servants, 
either  to  obtain  for  her  a  sight  of  their  mas- 
ter, or  if  they  would  carry  to  him   a  letter 
containing  an  exact  account  of  her  distress, 
he  would    immediately  pay    the    fourteen 
pounds,  which  had  been  so  long  due.    With 
this  money  she  could  obtain  her  husband's 
liberty,  and   she  fancied  all  might  yet  be 
well.     Her  son,  who  could  write  a  very  le- 
gible hand,  wrote  the  petition. — "Ah,  mo- 
ther!" said  he,  "don't  hope   that  Colonel 
Pembroke  will  read  it — he   will   tear  it  to 
pieces,  as  he  did   one   that  I   carried  him 
before." 

"  I  ean  but  try,"  said  she;  "I  cannot 
believe  that  any  gentleman  is  so  cruel,  and 
so  unjust — he  must  and  will  pay  us  when 
he  knows  the  whole  truth." 

Colonel  Pembroke  was  dressing  in  a 
huny,  to  go  to  a  great  dinner  at  the  Crown 
and  Anchor  tavern.  One  of  Pembroke's 
gay  companions    had  called  for   him,  and, 
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was  in  the  room  waiting  for  him.  It  was  at 
this  inauspicious  time,  that  Mrs.White  ar- 
rived. Her  petition  the  servant  at  first  ab- 
solutely refused  to  take  from  her  hands ;  but 
at  last  a  young  lad,  whom  the  colonel  had 
lately  brought  from  the  country,  and  who 
had  either  more  natural  feeling,  or  less  ac- 
quired power,  of  equivocating  than  his  fel- 
lows, consented  to  carry  up  the  petition, 
when  he  should,  as  he  expected,  be  called 
by  his  master  to  report  the  state  of  a  favou- 
rite horse  that  was  sick.  While  his  master's 
hair  was  dressing,  the  lad  was  summoned  j 
and  when  the  health  of  the  horse  had  been 
anxiously  inquired  into,  the  lad  with  coun- 
try awkwardness  scratched  his  head,  and 
laid  the  petition  before  his  master,  saying— 
"  Sir,  there's  a  poor  woman  below  waiting 
for  an  answer;  and  if  so  be  what  she  says  is 
true,  as  I  take  it  to  be*  'tis  enough  to  break 
one's  heart." 

"  Your  heart,  my  lad,  is  not  seasoned  tor 
London;  yet  I  perceive,"  said  Colonel 
Pembroke  smiling,  **  why  your  heart  will 
be  broke  a  thousand  times  over  by  every 
beggar  you  meet." 
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that,"  replied  the  groom,  wiping  his  eyes 
hastily  with  the  back  of  his  hand — "  not, 
such  a  noodle  as  that  comes  to  neither — 
beggars  are  beggars,  and  so  to  be  treated- — 
but  this  woman,  Sir,  is  no  common  beg- 
gar— not  she ;  nor  is  she  begging  any  ways 
— only  to  be  paid  her  bill — so  I  brought 
it,  as  I  was  coming  up." 

"  Then,  Sir,  as  you  are  going  down, 
you  may  take  it  down  again,  if  you  please," 
cried  Colonel  Pembroke,  "and  in  future, 
Sir,  I  recommend  it  to  you,  to  look  after 
your  horses,  and  to  trust  me  to  look  after  my 
own  affairs." 

The  groom  retreated,  and  his  master  gave 
the  poor  woman's  petition,  without  reading 
it,  to  the  hair  dresser,  who  was  looking  for 
a  piece  of  paper  to  try  the  heat  of  his 
irons. 

"  I  should  be  pestered  with  bills  and  pe- 
titions from  morning  till  night,  if  I  did  not 
frighten  these  fellows  out  of  the  trick  of 
bringing  them  to  me,"  continued  Colonel 
Pembroke,  turning  to  his  companion. 
"  That  blockhead  of  a  groom  is  but  just 
come  to  town;  he  does  not  know  yet  how 
to  drive  away  a  dun — but  he'll  learn.    They 
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say,  that  the  American  dogs  did  not  knovr 
how  to  bark,  till  they  learnt  it  from  their 
civilised  betters." 

Colonel  Pembroke  habitually  drove  away 
reflexion,   and  silenced  the  whispers  of  con-. 
science,  by  noisy  declamation,  or  sallies  of 
wit. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  singed  paper,  which 
the  hair  dresser  left  on  the  table,  the  name 
of  White  was  sufficiently  visible.  "  White  !" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Pembroke,  '•'  as  I  hope  to 
live  and  breathe,  these  Whites  have  been 
this  half-vear  the  torment  of  my  life."  —  He 
started  up,  rang  the  bell,  and  gave  imme- 
diate orders  to  his  servant,  that  these  Whiles 
should  never  more  be  let  in,  and  that  no- 
more  of  thrir  bills  and  petitions  in  any  form 
whatever  should  be  brought  to  him  —  I'll 
punish  thcrn  for  their  insolence — I  vvo'n't 
pay  them  one  farthing  this  twelvemonth, 
and  if  the  vvi;man  is  not  gone,  pray  tell  her 
so — :i  bid  Close  the  tailor  pay  them  :  if  he 
has  not,  it  is  no  fault  of  mine.  Let  me 
not  hear  a  syllable  more  about  it  —  I'll  part 
with  the  first  of  you  who  dares  to  disobey 

me." 

"  Thfi  woman   is  ?or,e.    I  believe.  Sir." 
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said  the  footman;    "  it  was  not  I  let  her  in, 
and  I  refused  to  bring  up  the  letter  " 

"  You  did  right.  Let  me  hear  no  more 
about  the  matter. — We  shall  be  late  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor.  I  beg  your  pardon/ 
my  dear  friend,  for  detaining  you  so  long." 

Whilst  the  colonel  went  to  his  jovial 
meeting,  where  he  was  the  life  and  spirit 
of  the  company,  the  poor  woman  returned 
in  despair  to  the  prison,  where  her  husband 
was  confined.         s 

We  forbear  to  describe  the  horrible  situa- 
tion to  which  this  family  were  soon  reduced. 
—  Beyond  a  certain  point  the  human  heart 
cannot  feel  compassion. 

One  day,  as  Anne  was  returning  from 
the  prison,  where  she  had  been  with  her 
lather,  she  was  met  by  a  porter,  who  put  a 
letter  into  her  hands,  then  turned  down  a 
narrow  lane,  and  was  out  of  sight  before  she 
could  inquire  from  whom  he  came.  When 
she  read  the  letter,  however,  she  could  not 
be  in  doubt— it  came  from  Mrs.  Carver,  and 
contained  these  words  : — 

"  You  can  gain  nothing  by ^y our  pre- 
sent obstinacy — you  are  the  cause  of  your 
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father's  lying  in  jail,  and  of  your  mother's 
being,  as  she  is,  nearly  starved  to  death. 
You  could  relieve  them  from  misery  worse 
than  death,  and   place  them  in  ease    and 
comfort  for  the  remainder  of  their  days.     Be 
assured,  they  do  not  speak  sincerely  to  you, 
when  they  pretend   not  to  wish  that  your 
compliance  should  put  an  end  to  their  pre- 
sent sufferings.     It  is  you  that  are  cruel  to 
them — it  is  you  that  are  cruel   to  yourself, 
and  can  blame  nobody  else.      You  might 
live  all  your  days  in  a    house  as  good  as 
mine,  and  have  a  plentiful  table  served  from 
one  year's  end  to  another  with  all  the  dain- 
ties of  the  season,  and  you  might  be  dressed 
as  elegant  as  the  most  elegant  lady  in  Lon- 
don (which   by  the   bye  your  beauty  de- 
serves), and  you  would  have  servants  of  your 
own,  and  a  carriage  of  your  own,  and  no- 
thing to  do  all  day  long  but  take  your  plea- 
sure.    And,  after  all,  what  is  asked  of  you  I 
— only  to  make  a  person  happy,  that  half 
the  town  wouldenvy  you,  that  would  makfe 
it  a  study  to  gratify  you   in  every   wish  of 
your  heart.      The   person  alluded  to  you 
have  seen,  and  more  than  once,  when  you 
have  been  talking  to  me  of  work  in  my  par* 
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lour.  He  is  a  very  rich  and  generous 
gentleman.  If  you  coma  to  Chiswell- 
street  about  six  this  evening,  you  will  find 
all  I  say  true  — •  if  not,  you  and  yours  must 
take  the  consequences." 

Coarse  as  the  eloquence  of  this  letter 
itfay  appear,  Anne  could  not  read  it  with- 
out emotion:  it  raised  in  her  heart  a 
Tiolent  contest.  Virtue,  with  poverty  and 
famine,  were  on  one  side  —  and  vice,  with 
affluence,  love,  and  every  worldly  pleasure, 
on  the  other, 

Those,  who  have  been  bred  up  in  the  lap 
of  luxury,  whom  the  breath  of  Heaven  has 
never  visited  too  roughly;  whose  minds 
from  their  earliest  infancy  have  been  guarded 
even  with  more  care  than  their  persons; 
who  in  the  dangerous  season  of  youth 
are  surrounded  by  all  that  the  solicitude  of 
experienced  friends,  and  all  that  polished 
society  can  devise  for  their  security;  are 
not  perhaps  competent  even  to  judge 
of  the  temptations,  by  which  beauty  in  the 
lower  classes  of  life  may  be  assailed.  They 
who  have  never  seen  a  father  in  prison,  or 
a  mother  perishing  for  want  of  the  abso- 
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late  necessaries    of    life  —  they    who    have 
never    themselves    known    the    cravings    of 
famine,   cannot  form  an    adequate  idea  of 
this  poor  girl's  feelings,  and  of  the  tempta- 
tion to  which   she  was  now  exposed.     She 
wept  —  she  hesitated  —  and    "  the  woman 
that    deliberates  is   lost."      Perhaps  those, 
who  are  the  most  truly  virtuous  of  her  sex, 
will    be  the  most  disposed  to  feel  for  this 
poor    creature,    who    was     literally     ha!i'- 
famished  before  her  good  resolutions  were 
conquered.     At  last  she  yielded  to  neces- 
sity.    At  the  appointed  hour,  she  was  in 
Mrs.  Carver's  house.     This  woman  received 
her     with    triumph  —  she    supplied    Anne 
immediately  with  food,  and  then  hastened 
to  deck  out  her  victim   in  the  most  attrac- 
tive manner,     The  girl   was  quite  passive  in 
her  hands.     She.  promised,  though  scarcely 
knowing   that    she    uttered    the    words,    to 
obey    toe    instructions  that    were   given  to 
her,  and  she  suffered  herself  without  strug- 
gle,   or    apparent   emotion,    to    be    led    to 
destruction.      She  appeared  quite  insensible 
—  but  at  last  she  was  roused  trom  this  state 
of  stupefaction,    by  the   voice  of   a  person 
with  whom   she  found   herselt  alone.     The 
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stranger,  who  was  a  young  and  gay  gentle- 
man, pleasing  both  in  his  person  and  man- 
ners, attempted  by  every  possible  means  to 
render  himself  agreeable  to  her,  to  raise  her 
spirits,  and  calm  her  apprehension.  By 
degrees,  his  manner  changed  from  levity  to 
tenderness.  He  represented  to  her,  that  he 
was  not  a  brutal  wretch,  who  could  be  srra- 
tified  by  any  triumph  in  which  the  affections 

,of  the  heart  have  no  share,  and  he  assured 
her,  that  in  any  connexion  which  she  might 
be  prevailed  upon  to  form  with  him, 
she    should    be    treated    with    honour    and 

.delicacy- 
Touched    by    his    manner   of    speaking, 

-and  overpowered  by  the-  sense  of  her 
own  situation,  Anne  could  not  reply  one 
single  word  to  all  he  said — but  burst  into 

.an  agony  of  tears,  and,  sinking  on  her  knees 

.before  him,  exclaimed  — 

■  "  Save  me!  save  me  from  myself! — ■ 
Restore  me  to  my  parents,  before  they  have 
reason  to  hate  me." 

The  gentleman  seemed  to  be  somewhat 
in  doubt,  whether  this  was  acting,  or  nature ; 
but  he  raised  Anne  from  the  ground,  and 
placed  her  upon  a  seat  beside  him.—  '-'  Am 
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I  to  understand,  then,  that  I  have  beea 
deceived,  and  that  our  present  meeting  is 
against  your  own  consent  ?" 

"  No,  I  cannot  say  that  —  O  how  I  wish 

that  I  could 1  did  wrong — very  wrong, 

to  come  here  —  but  I  repent  —  I  was  half- 
starved —  I  have  a  father  in  jail  —  I  thought 

I  could  set  him  free  with  the  money 

but  I  will  not  pretend  fro  be  better  than  I  am 
—  I  believe  I  thought,  that,  beside  relieving 
my  father,  I  should  live  all  my  days  without 
ever  more  knowing  what  distress  is  — 
and  I  thought  I  should  be  happy —  but 
now  I  have  changed  my  mind  —  I  never 
could  be  happy  with  a  bad  conscience  — 
I  know  —  by  what  I  have  felt  this  last 
hour." 

Her  voice  failed;  and  she  sobbed  for  some 
moments  without  being  able  to  speak. 
The  gentleman,  who  now  was  convinced, 
that  she  was  quite  artless  and  thoroughly  in 
earnest,  was  struck  with  compassion ;  but 
his  compassion  was  not  unmixed  with  other 
feelings,  and  he  had  hopes,  that,  by  treat- 
ing her  with  tenderness,  he  should  in  time- 
make  it  her  wish  to  live  with  him  as  his 
mistress.     He  was  anxious  t«  hear  what  her 
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former  way  of  life  had  been,  and  she 
related,  at  his  request,  the  circumstances 
by  which  she  and  her  parents  had  been 
reduced  to  such  distress.  His  countenance 
presently  showed  how  much  he  was  inter- 
ested in  her  story  —  he  grew  red  and  pale 

—  he  started  from  his  seat,  and  walked  up 
and  down  the  room  in  great  agitation,  till  at 
last,  when  she  mentioned  the  name  of 
Colonel  Pembroke,  he  stopped  short,  and 
exclaimed  — - 

*c  I  am  the  man  ■ —  I  am  Colonel  Pem- 
broke—I am  that  unjust,  unfeeling  wretch ! 

—  How  often,  in  the  bitterness  of  your 
hearts,  you  must  have  cursed  me  !" 

"  O  no  — my  father™  when  he  was 
at  the  worst,  never  cursed  you  ;  and  I  am 
sure  he  will  have  reason  to  bless  you  now, 
if  you  send  his  daughter  back  again  to 
him,  such  as  she  was  when  she  left 
him." 

"  That  shall  be  done,"  said  Colonel 
Pembroke;  "  and  in  doing  so,  I  make 
some  sacrifice,  and  have  some  merit.  It 
is  time  I  should  make  some  reparation  for 
the  evils  I  have  occasioned,"  continued 
he,  taking  a  handful  of  guineas    from   his 
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pocket :    "  but  first  let  me   pay  my  just 
debts." 

"  My  poor  father  !"  exclaimed  Anne, 
—  "  To  morrow  he  will  be  out  of 
prison." 

"  I  will  go  with  you  to  the  prison, 
where  your  farther  is  confined  —  I  will 
force  myself  to  behold  ail  the  evils  I  have 
occasioned." 

Colonel  Pembroke  went  to  the  prison; 
and  he  was  so  much  struck  by  the  scene, 
that  he  not  only  relieved  the  misery  of  this 
family,  but  in  two  months  afterwards  his 
debts  were  paid,  his  race  horses  sold,  and 
all  his  expenses  regulated,  so  as  to  render 
him  ever  afterwards  truly  independent. 
He  no  longer  spent  his  days,  like  many 
young  men  of  fashion,  either  in  DREADING  or 
in  DAMNING  DUNS. 


END   OF   YOL.    II. 
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